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CHAPTER Xn. 

SKETCHES OF THE PROORESS OF ENGUSH POETRY FROM 

CHAUCER TO COWPER. 

When Dr. Burney, the elder, visited Feniey, in bis 
travels, Voltaire inquired of him what poets we then had in 
England ; and was answered, '^ We have Mason and Gray." 
''They write but little," he replied, '^and you seem to have 
no one who lords it over the rest, like Diyden, Pope, and 
Swift." " I told him," says Bumey, " it was perhaps one 
of the inconveniences of periodical joumab, however well 
executed, that they often silenced modest meil of genius, 
while impudent blockheads were impenetrable, and unable 
to feel the critic's scourge ; that Mr. Gray and Mr. Mason 
iiad both been illiberally treated by mechanical critics, even 
in newspapers ; and that modesty and love of quiet seemed 
in these gentlemen to have got the better even of their love 
of fame." ^ 

Voltaire, who lorded it himself over the literature of his 
own country, was but superBcially Acquainted with that of 
any other. Diyden may rather be said to have at one 
time deserved the supremacy, than ever by general consent 
to have possessed it ; and it was not by his poetiy that 
Swift attained the high station which he must ever hold 
among English writers. Pope was our first and only dicta- 
tof. In specifying Gray and Mason as the most eminent 

> Preient State of Marie in France and Italy, 1771. 
VOL. II. 1 



2 LIFE OF COWPEK. 

of the then living poets, Dn Suraey spake the just opinion 
of his contempoi*aries ; but in ascribing so much power to 
periodical criticism, he was wrong both in the general re- 
mark, and in the particular application. Such criticism 
may do, and has done, much in assisting to corrupt the 
public taste ; but the fear of it never withiield any poet 
from publishing ; nor has its most determined enmity ever 
succeeded in crusliing a poem that deserved to live, nor for 
any length of time in preventing it from making its way. 

When that visit was paid, at Femey, by a good man, to 
the apostle of licentiousness and impiety. Gray was plan- 
ning and preparing for great works both in prose and verse ; 
and Mason, in the enjoyment of fair preferment properly 
bestowed, was amusing himself with anonymous satires, and 
proceeding leisurely with his didactic and later dramatic 
works. Before Cowper appeared in the field. Gray was 
dead, and Mason seemed to have retired from it. At any 
time the Task must have been successful, but at no tini^ 
could the circumstances have been more favorable for its 
reception ; for the revival of that true English taste, 
which this poem mainly contributed to promote, had already 
been begun. 

The revolution in our fine literature, which took place 
upon the Restoration, was as great as the political revolu- 
tions which preceded, and in their consequences produced 
it. There is no other example of so sudden a degradation, 
nor any of so great a one, except where it has coincided 
with the decay and downfall of a state. It was most appar- 
ent in the drama, a high department wherein the English 
bad far excelled all modern nations. The last of that school 
of dramatists, to whom, far inferior as all, and especially 
the latter ones, were to their mighty master, no other Ian* 
guage has produced any that are either like, or comparable, 
lived to see a French school introduced in the country of 
Shakspeare ; rhymed tragedies became the fashion of the 
age ; and, which is the Worst system of depravation, men 
of great and indubitable genius took the lead in this and 
other perversions of the national taste. The blank verse 
of our old plays is so perfectly in accord with the genius of 
our language, and so excellently adapted to its purpose, that 
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DO greater proof of degenerated taste has ever been given 
than in this attempt to supersede it by a fashbn imported 
from France, with the French accompaniments of frippery, 
tinsel, and false sentiment. 

During the great rebellion, when the theatres were 
closed and plays were contraband, such portions of old 
stock pieces as were most likely to please the populace 
were exhibited under the appellation of Drolls,^ in taverns, 
in booths at fairs, or on mountebank stages. Yet it was 
not so derogatory to Shakspeare that the humors of Bot- 
tom the Weaver should thus be vulgarized, as that his 
noblest works should be accommodated to the temper of 
the times, not alone by authors who, whatever reputation 
they enjoyed, were botchers at the best, but by men who, 
when they committed this sacrilege, could not but be con- 
scious that it was sacrilege they were committing. Shad- 
well boasted that he had made Timon of Athens into a 
play ; the execution was worthy of the attempt, and the 
attempt was worthy of Shmdwell, whose bust in Westmin- 
ster Abbey ought to have been cast either in lead or in 
brass, or in an emblematic amalgama of the two metals. 
Nahum Tate, who of all my predecessors must have ranked 
lowest of the laureates, -^ if he had not succeeded Shad- 
well, — adapted Coriolanus, Richard the Second, and King 
Lear, to his own notions of dramatic propriety. Shadwell 
could not degrade himself, fyr nothing could degrade him ; 
and poor Nahum, whom Dryden invited to assist him in his 
Absalom and Achitophel, and who was one of the duum- 
virate appointed to '^ fit the Psalms to the tunes used in 
churches," may be excused for fancpng that be could fit 
Shakspeare's tragedies to the stage. But how can we 

' " When the publique theatres were shut up, and the actors for- 
bidden to present us with any of their tragedies because we had enough 
of that in earnest, and comedies, because the vices of the age were 
too liYely and smartly represented, then all that we could divert our- 
selves with were these numors, and pieces of plays, which passing 
under the name of a merry conceited fellow, called E(ottom the Weaver, 
Simpleton the Smith, John Swabbler, or some such title, were only 
allowed us, and that bat by stealth, and under pretence of rope-dan- 
cing, or the like." — Francis KirkmaiCs Preface ta the WUs, or Sport 
upon Sportf being a curious collectioi| of s^vertl Drolls and Farces. 
A&. 167a 



4 LIFE or COWP£R. 

explain or excuse the obliquity of taste and pbtuseness of 
feeling in Dryden, and in Davenant, (a poet of a higher 
grade,) when they joined in interpolating the Tempest with 
their own base inventions ? 

The change which took place in the drama was in all 
respects for the worse ; in other kinds of poetry it was not 
at first so entirely bad ; yet there was a rapid decline. 
Imagination and fancy had already been displaced by con- 
ceit and wit ; and these in their turn were lowered, till at 
length the poverty of thought was upon a level with the 
meagreness of expression. Here Dryden, though the chief 
of those who debased the drama, is the great and almost the 
only exception, for Cowley and Butler, as well as Milton, 
belong to the preceding generation. 

It was at one time a received opinion, and Johnson gave 
it the sanction of his great authority, that Waller and Denham 
began to refine our versification, and that Dryden perfected 
it. Before the time of Dryden, he says, there was " no 
poetical diction, no system of words at once refined fixwn 
the grossness of domestic use, and free from the harshness 
of terms appropriated to particular arts." " The new ver- 
sification, as it was called, may be considered," he says, 
" as owing its establishment to Dryden, from whose time it 
is apparent that English poetry has had no tendency to re- 
lapse to its former savageness." "The veneration with 
which his name is pronounced by every cultivator of Eng- 
lish literature, is paid to him, as he refined the language, 
improved the sentiments, and tuned the numbers of English 
poetry." " To him we owe the improvement, perhaps the 
completion of our metre, — and much of the correctness of 
our sentiments." But there was no subject of which 
Johnson, if he knew any thing, knew so little as of our 
early poetry. The poets before the Restoration were to 
him what the world before the flood is to historians. He 
has, however, mcidentally observed, that the Elizabethan 
poets " had attained an art of modulation which was after- 
wards neglected or forgotten." 

Our versification, which was exceedingly complicated in 
the first ages of our poetry, appears to have been of home 
growth. We neither inherited nor borrowed any thing from 
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the Welsh, whose system of metre is more mtiicate tbao 
that of any other people. From our Saxon ancestors a 
scheme of alliterative verse was retained, which became 
obsolete almost as soon as Piers Ploughman's Visions (one 
of the most remarkable works in the language) had been 
composed in it. The extravagant fashion of the Scalds, 
who strung mythological metaphors bto a sort of language 
which was one continued riddle, had oo imitators here ; nor 
has it had any parallel in European literature, except in 
the short-lived style which Gongora introduced among the 
Spaniards. But with what care the vernacular poetry was 
cultivated as an art may be seen in the Metrical Komances, 
in many of which the stanzas are very graceful, and in 
others not less curiously elaborate. The first reformation 
which it underwent was to free it from some gratuitous 
difficulties, and divest it of the cumbrous ornaments with 
whieh it had been overloaded. Chaucer, who is de- 
servedly accounted the Father of Endbh Poetry, effected 
this. The line of English poets begins with him, as that 
of English kings with William the Conqueror ; and if the 
change introduced by him was not so great, his title is 
better. Kings there were before the conquest, and of 
great and glorious memory too; but the poets before 
Chaucer are like the heroes before Agamemnon ; even of 
those whose works have ^scaped oblivion, the pames of 
most have perished. 

Father Chaucer, throwing off all trammels* simplified 
our verse. Nature had given him the ear, and the eye, and 
the imagination of a poet ; and his diction was such as that 
of all great poets has ever been, and ever will be, in all 
countries, — r neither cramped by pedantic rules, nor vitiated 
by prevailing fashions, nor raised on stilts, nor drooping for 
want of strength, but rising and falling with the subject, and 
always suited to it. 

The seven-lined stanza of his Troilqs and Cresseide 3 



' Sydney seems to have considered this as his greatest poem. 
" Chaucer/' he says, " undoubtedly did excellently m his Troilus 
and Cresseide, of whom truly I know not whether to maryel more, 
either that he in that misty time could see so clearly, or that we, in 
this clear age, go so stumblingly after him/* — Defence of Poesy, 
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was adopted from the Provenceal poets. I know not 
whether he had any example of the ten-syllable couplet 
in the poets of France, Provence, and Italy, but the Her* 
mit of Hampole, Richard RoUe, who perhaps himself fol- 
lowed others, had shown him the way in this. That the 
one form of verse was, in his judgment, as well fitted fop 
grave and lofty subjects as the other, is certain, for in such 
subjects he has employed them both ; but it appears that 
the couplet took its character in common opinion from h^ 
lighter pieces, and was supposed to be adapted for nothing 
better. And while the " Troilus verse," as King James 
called it, obtained the dignified title of Rhythm Royal,'* 
the strain in which the knight related his tale of Palamon 
and Arcite, and in which " the story of Cambuscan bold " 
had been pitched, was degraded in public estimation, and 
distinguished by the contemptuous term of riding rhymes.^ 
It is a disputed question whether Chaucer's verses be 

* " His metre heroical of Troilus and Cresseid is very ffrave and 
stately, keeping the staff of seven and the verse often : his other verses 
of the Canterbury Tales be but riding rhyme, nevertheless very well 
becoming the matter of that pleasant pilgrimage, in which every man's 
part is plaved with much decency." — Puttenhamf Art of English 
PoesVy p. 50. 

" I had forgotten a notable kind of rhyme called riding rhyme, and 
that is such as our master and father, Chaucer, used in his Canterbury 
Tales, and in divers other delectable and light enterprises. As this 
riding rhyme serveth most aptly to write a merry tale, so rhythme 
royal is fittest for a grave discourse." — Cfascoiffne's Instructor y p. 12. 

Rithme royal is the seven-lined stanza of Troilus and Creseide. 
Gascoigne describes it as <' a verse of ten syllables, and seven such 
verses m^e a staff, whereof the first and third lines do answer, across, 
in like termination and rhyme ; the second, fourth, and fifth do like- 
wise answer each other in terminations ; and the two last do combine 
and shut up the sentence: this hath been called rithme royal, and 
surely it is a royal kind of verse, serving best for grave discourses." 
— lb. p. 10. 

James I. in his Reulis and cautelis to be observit and eschewit in 
Scottis Poesie, says this stanza is called Troilus verse, and that it is 
to be used <^ for tragical materis, complaintis, or testamentis." 

* Perhaps Shakspeare alludes to this appellation when he describes 
a still more familiar kind of measure, as the " right butt^rwoman*s 
rate to market." Sermo pedestris is an expression analogous to riding 
rhyme. 

James I. speaks of the ten-syllable couplet as an inferior strain, not 
to be compared with any kind of stanza, -—" ryme," he calls it, 
" quiiilk se^rvis onely for lang historeis, and zit are nocht verse." 
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lot rbjthnncal or metrical, I believe tbetn to have- been 

lei written ^ rhytlimically, upon the saine principle on whidi 

er- Coleridge composed bis beauufiil fragment of Christabel, 

bi- -T-that the number of be^xts^ or accentuated syllables in 

be every line, should be the same, although the number of 

b syllables themselves might vary. Verse so composed will 

cb often be strictly metrical ; and because Chaucer's is fre- 

lat cpiently so, the ai^ument has been raised that it is always 

lis so if it be read properly, according to the intention of the 

^ author. But to suppose that it was written as iambic verse, 

es and that the lines were lengthened or shortened to the 

i,^ required measure by sometimes pronouncing a final syllable, 

)o and sometimes letting it remain mute, according to the 

" occasion, is supposing that Chaucer took greater liberties 

id ^th the conmion pronunciation, (which must always be 

^ uniform,) and relied more on the judgment of the reader, 

« than one who so perfectly understood the character of his 

mother tongue, and was so well acquainted with the ordi- 

j nary capacities of men, can be supposed to have done, 

I without impeachment of his sagacity. Be this as it may, 

it is no slight proof of that sagacity, that he should have 



' For this opinion, which was earnestl3r impugned by my old school- 
fellow, James Boswell the younger, and in which I am sapporled b^ 
Farmer and Dr. Nott, (who, I think, has fully established it,) there u 
the explicit testimony of Georsre Gascoigne, in his Instruction con- 
cerning the making of verse in English. He says, '' Commonly now-a- 
days in English rhymes, (for I dare not call them English verses J we 
use none c^er order but a foot of two syllables, whereof the firat is 
d^ressed or made short, and the second is elevated or made long ; and 
that sound or scanning continueth throughout the verse. We have 
used in times past other kinds of metres. — Also our father Chaucer 
hath used the same liberty in feet and measures that the Latinists do 
use ; and whosoever do peruse and well consider his works, he shaU 
find that although his lines are not always of one self-same number of 
syllables, yet bem^ read by one that hath understanding, the longest 
verse, and that which hath most syllables in it, will fall to the ear cor- 
respondent with that which hath fewest syllables in it ; and likewise 
that which hath in it fewest syllables shaU be found yet to consist of 
words that have such natural sound as may seem equal in length to a 
verse which hath many more syllables of fighter accents. And surely 
I can lament that we are fallen into such a plain and simple measure 
of writing, that there is none other foot used but one ; whereby our 
poems may justly be called rithms, and cannot by any right cluUienge 
the name of a verse. But since it is so, let us take the good as we find 
it," — Pp. 5, 6. 
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pitched the key and determined the length of verse, which, 
after so many experiments, and the lapse of nearly five 
centuries, have been found to accord best with the genius 
of the language ; and that his ^^ riding rhyme/' under the 
more dignified denomination of the ^^ heroic couplet/' should 
be the measure which Dryden and Pope and their followers 
have preferred to all others for grave and lofty subjects. 

The ^'ornate style/' which is the worst fashion that has 
ever been introduced into English verse, began in Chaucer's 
time, and he adopted it in some of his smaller and later 
pieces ; perhaps as an experiment towards the improvement 
of a language then in a state in which experiments might 
aUowably be tried — perhaps to gratify some of his friends 
who admired the new mode : but unless his faculties were 
impaired by age, of which there is no proof or indication, it 
is not possible that he could have approved of it himself. 
His language was what he had learned in the country, in the 
city, and in the court ; what every one could understand, 
and every one could feel ; it was the language of passion 
and of real life, and therefore the language of poetry : the 
ornate style was the language of the cloister; it was what 
any " Latiner" could be taught to write mechanically, with- 
out the slightest apprehension that any thing more than 
versification was required to constitute poetry, and even 
without ear for that. It was equally pedantic and antipoet- 
ical. For more than a century our poetry was overlaid 
with it. The age after Chaucer was in many respects 
darker than that which preceded it; his name, however, was 
held in reverence, and succeeding poets were instructed to 
look to him as their exemplar, even by those who depart- 
ed from him most widely in their own practice. 

The ornate fashion was suppressed with the monasteries 
in which it originated; and a new impulse was given to 
this branch of literature when Surrey introduced into it the 
forms as well as the character of Italian poetry. The same 
thing \\ as done at the same time in Spain by Garcilaso de 
la Vega, and with the same success, each poet having pro- 
duced a permanent effect upon the literature of his country. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt's name is associated with Surrey's in 
this reformation, and that of Boscan with Garcilaso's. The 
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change in England was greater than in Spain, because met- 
rical versification was here substituted for rhythmical : to 
Surrey it is that the honor of Uiis improvement roust be 
ascribed ; and as Boscan introduced the verso tuebo into 
Spanish^ Surrey, with better fortune, gave in Englbh the 
first example of blank verse. It is uncertain whether he 
derived it from the Italian or the Spanish, or, which is quite 
as likely, whether the experiment was the result of his own 
conception ; but in no other language has it succeeded so 
well as in ours, to which, indeed, it is so excellently adapted, 
that it might peculiarly be denominated the English metre : 
in no other could Shakspeare and Milton have found ade- 
quate expression for their thoughts. 

In those languages wherein any of the earliest specimens 
of their poetry have been preserved, the verses seem gen- 
endly to have been short ; because, bemg composed when 
writing was either unknown or little used, and also being 
orally transmitted, they were in the first instance more 
9^ily endited; and in the second more readily remember^t 
While the art continued in a rude state, lengthening the line 
was no improvement ; for if four feet were extended to five, 
it was generally done by the insertion of some useless ep- 
ithet — and if to a greater length, the verse was then divi- 
ded by a pause, regularly recurring in the same place. From 
Chaucer's time the line of five feet (whether in couplets or 
in stanzas) has been the most approved measure, and fi*om 
Surrey's the iambic the most approved movement, in all 
subjects of great pith and moment. In the succeeding age 
there were many and important exceptions to the use of 
the measure ; to that of the movement, few or none. The 
line of fourteen syllables (which, being divided at its usual 
resting-place, is no other than the common ballad metre) 
was used in translations of the -ffineid and the Metamor^ 
phoses ; but it is remarkable that Chapman,' who employed 

^ In the letter to Sir Robert Howard, prefatory to Dr^rden's Amnu 
MhrahHis, " the <Ad translation of Homer by Chapman^" is s^d to be 
Written " in Alexandrine, or verses of adz feet," the heroic metre of 
the French. This is one instance of Dryden's inaccuracy when he 
touches upon the history of his own art ; and it is the more remark*- 
\^t beeause CbApman, having translated the Iliad and Odyssey in tW9 
different measures, used the Alexandrine in neither. 
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it in his version of the Iliad, should have rendered the 
Odyssey in couplets. Most of the numerous historical poems 
were in stanzas, the octave heing generally preferred. Dray- 
ton, who had written his Barons' Wars in theTroilus metre, 
changed it for this when he repuhlished the work, saying 
that Ariosto's stanza was of all others the most complete 
and best proportioned ; for it " both holds the tune clear 
through to the base of the column, (which is the couplet at 
the foot,) and closeth not but with a full satisfaction to the 
ear for so long detention." Drayton wrote well in every 
metre which he attempted ; but what he thus says of the 
Italian stanza may be more truly said of the English one 
invented by Spenser, and used by him in one of the noblest 
woaks of human genius. And he committed a great error 
when he fixed upon the Alexandrine as the measure in 
which to write his Polyolbion ; for of all measures it is that 
which, in our language, admits the least variety. 

Neither the diction of Chaucer, nor of Surrey, — the &r 
ther and the refomier of our poetry, — could have beeD 
more perfect than it was. It will not be supposed that be- 
cause Surrey is thus named with Chaucer, he is placed in 
the same rank with him ; for Chaucer stands in the first 
rank, with Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton ; and in variety 
of power Shakspeare is his only peer. We know not 
what Surrey might have been ; but little as he found leisure 
for composing during an active life, and that life shortened 
by one of those legal murders which have left an inefface- 
able stain upon the memory of Henry Vill., his writings 
form an epoch in the history of English poetry. Where a 
true poetical feeling exists, even though in an inferior de- 
gree, the fiction will always be that of truth and na- 
ture ; and it is always otherwise with imitators, and where 
inclination has been mistaken for power. Corruption of 
language, therefore, and ephemeral styles are introduced by 
inferior writers ; and in this respect, the course of literature, 
like that of ecclesiastical history, is marked by a succession 
of heresies, which have prevailed for a time, and then 
passed away. When the far-fetched words of the monastic 
style were banished from our versification, alliteration was 
brought into use, not as the principle upon which ^he vecse 
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Was constructed, but as its chief and indispensable braament.* 
This abuse of what is only ornamental when sparingly and 
appropriately introduced, became ridiculous, and was laughed 
out of fashion ; but, as in religious sects, they who avoided 
one error ran into an opposite extreme. A loose and care^ 
less versification was sometimes adopted, that the writer 
might escape the affectation of a stiff and elaborate one ; 
and while men of genius wasted their powers in fantastic 
conceits, substituting wit for feeling, others — who were not 
inferior in ability, and of better judgment, though the er- 
ror into which they fell was quite as great — lowered the 
pitch of their poetry to a prosaic strain, as if there had been 
no medium between a creeping and a stilted style. 

Nevertheless, more poems that are worthy of preserva- 
tbn were produced, in the course of half a century, than 
m any former or any subsequent age of English literature. 
It was not till toward the latter part of Elizabeth's reign 
that the noblest productions appeared, and poetry recovered 
that estimation which, according to the most illustrious of 
its patrons, it had lost. Sydney complains that, from almost 
the highest estimation of learning, it had fallen to be the 

* After noting Uiat we missed " the right use of the material point of 
poetry," Sydnej^ says, " now for the outside of it, which is words, or 
(as 1 may term it) aiction, it is even well worse, so is that honey-flow- 
uiff matron eloquence apparelled, or rather disguised in a courtezan-like 
pauted affectation ; one time with so far-fetched words that many seem 
monsters, but most seem strangers to any poor Englishman ; another 
time witn coursing of a letter, as if they were bound to follow the 
method of a dictionary." — Defence of Poesy. 

Puttenham says, it is " nothing commendable " when a '< maker takes 
too much delight to fill his verse with words beginning all with a letter, 
as an English rhymer that said 

The deadly drops of dark disdaia 
Do daily drench my due deserts. 

Many of oUr English makers use it too much, yet we confess it doth 
not ill, but prettily ) become the metre, if ye^ pass not two or three words 
in one verse, and use it not very much ', as he that said by way of epi- 
thet, 

The smoaky sighs, the trickling tears ', 

and such like : for such composition makes the metre run away 
smoother, and passeth from the lips with more facility by iteration of 
a letter than by alteration^ which idteration of a letter requires an 
exchange of mmistry and oj£ee in the lips, teeth, or palate, and so 
doth not the iteration." 
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laughing-Stock of children ; <^ that an art which was em* 
braced," he said, ^^ in all other places, and patronized and 

Sactised by the great, should find a hard return only in 
ngland, was what he thought the very earth lamented, and 
therefore decked the soil with fewer laurels than it was ac- 
customed." " It necessarily followed," he said, " that base 
men with servile wits undertook it, who thought it enough 
if they could be rewarded of the printer." This complaint 
shows that if poetry had not then obtained that patrcmage 
among the great, of which Sydney himself set the example 
to his contemporaries, it already possessed the more eflfect- 
ual patronage of the public, and had become a marketable 
article. Poets swarmed ^ in this country, as they did in 
France and Spain, and a little earlier in Italy, and in Hol- 
land a little later. And in our Uterature, as in our language, 
we took something from other countries, while they seem 
to have derived nothing from us. 

But the poetry of every nation (more than any other 
branch of its literature) is colored by the national charac- 
ter, as the wine of different soils has its raciness. That 
of the Italians, in that age, was graceful, delicate, fanciiul, 
sometimes imaginative and sublime. With the Spaniards it 
was stately, solemn, and fantastic, often more full of sound 
than meaning, yet frequently, both in its grave and in its 
humorous strains, worthy of a noble people. With the 
French it was extravagant and empty ; and, in the worst 
acceptation of the word, licentious, beyond that of any oth- 
er nation, except at one time the Italians ; but in Italy the 
abomination was checked, while in France it continued in 
fall vogue from generation to generation, till it produced a. 
corruption and dissolution of manners, of which, happily for 
human nature, no other example has been known in the 
civilized world. In Holland, it seemed consecrated to pa- 
triotism and the household gods ; — the Dutch may be proud 
of their poets with as good cause as of their painters, their 

' Webbe says, in the preface to his Discourse of English Poetry, 
(1586,) " Among the innumerable sorts of English books, and infinite 
zkrdles of printed pamphlets, wherewith this country is pestered, all 
shops stuffed, and every study furnished, the greatest part, I think, in 
any one kind, are such as are either mere poetical, or which tend in 
some respect (as either in matter or form) to poetry." 
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scholars, their seamen, tlieir struggle against the Spaniards, 
and their country, — in which art has achieved greater tri- 
umphs, and well-directed industry has produced more gen« 
eral comfort, than in any other part of Christendom. 

Some advantage over the southern nations we derive 
from our language ; with a little practice it would not be 
difficult for any one who possesses a talent for versifying to 
compose in it extemporaneous verses of no higher standard 
than those of the Improvisatore, but it would never be so 
ea^. The northern tongues affei*d no such facilities as the 
southern fer this kind of display, in which if any man of 
genius were to waste his powers, he would infallibly injure 
them. More difficulty requires more care, and where that 
difficulty arises not from any preposterous fashion, or un- 
reasft>nable rules, but from the character of the language, it 
tends to improve the artist. In the Italian, — and it is the 
same case in the Spanish and Portuguese, — it is easy to 
versify, and an octave stanza is soon filled with melodious 
words; translate it into the same metre, and it will fre- 
quently not be possible in our briefer speech and more com- 
pressed vocabulary to fill the stave, without dilating the 
meaning, or adding to it. With us, too, something more 
than the mere collocation of words is required to distinguish 
verse fix)m prose, even when the words themselves are in 
no degree appropriated to poetry. It is not enough that 
the ear should be satisfied ; something must be addressed 
to the feelings, the fancy, or the imagination, or something 
presented to the understanding. That this should be re- 
quired belongs to the genius of the language and to the 
national character, differing in this respect from those of the 
southern nations, and more especially fix)m the French. 
Of course it must happen that poets will often deceive 
themselves, and that the public will often be for a while 
deceived, and false reputations rabed. Many pieces have 
obtained great applause, and some to this day retain it, 
which could no more endure the test of just criticism^ than 
a bubble can bear the touch. 

" There are three ways," Dr.. Johnson said, " in which 
writing may be unnatural ; — by being bomboitic^ and above 
nature; — affected, and beside it, fringing events with oma- 

VOL. II. 2 
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ments which nature did not afford; — or weak^ and below 
nature. Neither of the first could please long. The thud 
might, indeed, please a good while, or at least please many, 
because imbecility, and consequently a love of imbecility, 
might be found in many."^® The bombastic immediately 
invites ridicule, and soon yields to it : — the last personage 
upon the stage who spake in the vein of King Cambyses 
and Tamberlain was Ancient Pistol. The affected style 
lasts longer ; and for the same reason as the feeble. That 
style of poetry belongs to it which Johnson has called the 
metaphysical ; the designation is not fortunate, but so much 
respect is due to Johnson, that it would be unbecoming to 
substitute, even if it were easy to propose, one which might 
be unexceptionable. 

Whether this style spread like a contagion from Italy to 
Spain and England, or whether it originated in the intel- 
lectual temperature of the age, and thus became endemic 
in the three countries, may be questioned.^^ It was most 
out of place when applied to cfevotional poetry, — upon 
which every species of false taste seems, at different times, 
to have fastened. Amatory poems were on the whole 
improved by it, because it required something more than 
the common-places which were the stock in trade of all 
mere versifiers. Cowley squandered upon this fashion 
powers which might have won for him the lasting fame to 
which he aspired. Butler alone perceived its proper ap- 
plication, and he, in consequence, produced a poem which, 
in spite of the subject, can never become obsolete while wit 
and wisdom are understood. With the true tact of genius 
he adapted his verse to his materials, and creating thus a 
manner of his own, derived an advantage from one of the 
causes which had concurred to deteriorate our versification. 

Many persons possess a musical ear who have no voice 
for singing, but a good voice is seldom found where there is 
not also an ear which is capable of directing it. The case 

10 Boswell's Johnson, (edition 1835,) vol. ix. 309. It is one of the 
observations recorded by Mr. Windham, who recorded of Johnson 
nothing bat what was worth recording. 

" Donne passed some years in Italy and in Spain ; he therefore inay 
be supposed to have contracted the fashion in those countries, having 
"returned into England perfect in their languages." — Izaak fVaUon, 
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b different in poetry ; the poetical feeling sometimes exists, 
and in a high degree, without the talent for versifying ; but 
the talent very commonly, without a' spark of the feeling. 
Both Donne and Ben Jonson, the two authors by whom 
the metaphysical poetry was brought into vogue, were 
rugged versifiers. It was not, however, altogether owing 
to the influence of their example that the poems of this class 
were very generally characterized by a rough and careless 
versification. Their authority, indeed, afforded a sanction, 
of which inferior writers would willingly avail themselves ; 
but the fact resulted from the nature of such poetry. The 
poet found difficulty enough in rendering his far-fetched and 
elaborate conceits intelligible ; and cramp thoughts formed 
for themselves cramp expressions and disjointed verse. 

There was another incidental cause, less obvious, but not 
less certain in its effect. An attempt had been made to 
introduce the Latin metres into English poetry ; not upon 
a principle of adaptation, (which has since so perfectly suc- 
ceeded among the Germans,) but in strict conformance to 
the rules of Latin prosody ; and as those rules frequently 
reversed the common pronunciation, the attempt was neces- 
sarily unsuccessful. Yet earnest endeavors were made for 
bringing it into use, by men of great ability and great influ- 
ence ; and though it never obtained any degree of public 
acceptance, yet specimens enough of it were published to 
have the effect of vilifying the art. For in this new versi- 
fication nothing could be too bald and beggarly in expression, 
nothing too harsh in construction, nothing too inharmonious, 
provided it were forced into the prescribed form of verse ; 
and the license which the metrifiers took in this respect, in- 
fected other poets, though not in an equal degree. 

The resemblance between fashions in literature and here- 
sies in religion, holds good in several points ; most of them, in 
both cases, as they passed away, left something behind 
them ; but there is this difference, that the Romish church 
generally incorporated some of the errors and corruptions 
which it had opposed, while in literature nothing was ever 
retained except the little that was good. This resemblance 
also may be observed, that as many sects have originated 
10 regarding some isolated point of doctrine, distorting it, 
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mistaking its relations, and exaggerating its importance, so 
fiishions in fine literature have been devised with the intent 
of supplying some real or supposed defect ; and in both 
cases the spirit of antagonism has generally given rise to an 
opposite error. Thus, in the same age when Drayton 
produced his elaborate but monotonous poem, and the 
" silver-tongued " Sylvester poured forth his full and 
melliBuous couplets with a sonorous volubility which has 
rarely been equalled or approached, Browne, and Sandys, 
and May, composed in rhyme with the freedom of blank 
verse, but without the force; Wither's pedestrian strain 
was only to be distinguished from prose hy its rhymes ; 
and Chamberlaine, though his Pharonnida was pitched in a 
higher key, rhymed upon any word, however insignificant, 
that came in his way. All these were men of great poetical 
talent, some of them, indeed, of undoubted genius, capable 
of seducing others by their example. But in the same age, 
just as heresies have had the effect of causing true doctrines 
to be more strictly defined. Sir John Da vies and Sir William 
Davenant, avoiding equally the opposite faults of too 
artificial and too careless a style, wrote in numbers which, 
for precision, and clearness, and felicity, and strength, have 
never been surpassed. 

That Sir John Denham began a reformation in our verse, 
is one of the most groundless assertions that ever obtained 
belief in literature. More thought and more skill had been 
exercised before his time in the construction of English 
metre, than he ever bestowed upon the subject, and by men 
of far greater attainments and far higher powers. To 
improve, indeed, either upon the versification or the diction 
of our great writers, was impossible ; it was impossible to 
exceed them in the knowledge or in the practice of their 
art, but it was easy to avoid the more obvious faults of in- 
ferior authors ; and in this he succeeded just so far as not 
to be included in 

The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease ; 

nor consigned to oblivion with the " Persons of Quality " 
who contributed their vapid elusions to the miscellanies of 
those days. His proper place is among those of his CQa- 



temporaries and successors who called themselves Wits, and 
have since been entitled Poets by the courtesv of England. 
And as Denham has no claim to the praise which has been 
awarded him on this ground, Waller, to whom a larger 
portion has been assigned, deserves it little more. No one 
who, in attempting to write poetry, considered it as any 
thing more than an amusement for leisure hours, has ever 
derived improvement in the art from the writings of either. 
Dryden has indeed delivered a contrary opinion in favor 
of both these minor poets. But Dryden was not well read 
in his own art ; and, moreover, he often allowed his criti- 
cal judgment to be biased by motives of temporary con- 
venience. His enemies wronged him when they asserted 
that he had been influenced by no better motives in de- 
claring himself a convert to the Romish church. That 
corrupt church, whose system is the greatest work of human 
wisdom and human wickedness, ever has found, and ever 
will find, converts among those who require narcotics either 
for the understanding or the conscience. I know not that 
Dryden ever regarded the licentiousness of his dramatic 
works as a sin to be repented of; nor does it appear in his 
writings that a state of doubt upon the most momentous 
subjects occasioned in him any of that uneasiness, and of 
those aspirations after the blessings of flill faith, which are 
so strongly indicated in the works of his friend Davenant. 
His conversion appears to have been less an afiair of the 
feelings than of the intellect, and that intellect not a com- 
prehensive one. }n his age, as in ours, the foundations on 
which alone the peace of individuals, as well as the security 
of states, can rest, had been shaken. He saw the evils of 
fanaticism and of religious factions at home ; and he had 
not seen abroad the abominations consequent upon and in- 
separably connected with a system of established imposture. 
By inclination he was a skeptic,^^ by habit a conformist, 

" " Being natandlj inclined/' he says, ** to gkepticism in philosophy, 
I have no reason to impose my opinions in a subject which is above it ; 
but whatever they are, I submit them with all reverence to my mother 
charch, accounting them no farther mine, than as they are authorized, 
or at least nncondemned, by her.'* 

• This was said in the preface to his Religio Laioi, while he was vet 
a member of the Church of England. 

2* 
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professing obedience to authority as a sure and safe priociple 
whereon to rest* But he was willing to make a merit of 
this obedience, and saved the pride of his philosophy by 
pleading that, as he believed the fundamental mysteries of 
revealed religion, he was bound in consequence to believe 
also all that the Romish church had superadded. ^^ The 
very weakness of the argument is proof of his sincerity ; for 
in matters of criticism, when he was reasoning against his 
own better judgment, that sort of ability which makes the 
worse appear the better reason, was never wanting in him. 
He was too skilful and too sagacious ever to have advanced 
what was palpably fallacious, unless he had imposed upoa 
himself by it. 

But Dryden is not entitled to the same credit for sincer- 
ity in the opinions which he delivered upon poetry. He 
seems to have been the 6rst eminent author in this counl^y 
who practised literature as a profession, and, regarding it ex- 
clusively as such, gave up his mind to temporary subjects, 
and contented himself with obtaining immediate profit by the 
easiest means. Adulation was so common in his days, that 
probably he never thought himself degraded by using it ;' 
and one who offered this kind of incense without scruple, 
would not hesitate,' among the ways of flattery, to adopt 
the opinions of those whom he wished to propitiate, however 
repugnant to his own better judgment. After telling the 
Marquis of Newcastle that the piece which he then dedica- 
ted to him " pretended to be nothing more than a foil to his 
lordship's composition ; " and calling that truly noble person- 
age, in all other respects, " the most noble poet of his age 
and nation ; " no wonder can be felt when he asserts that 
his contemporaries might "justly claim precedence of Shak- 

13 To take up half on trust, and half to try, 
Name it not Taith, but bungling bigotry. 
Both knave and fool the merchant we may call, 
To pay great sums and to com^wuud the small : 
For who would break with Heaven, and would not break for all ? 

Hind and Panther. 

This arffument comes to the vulgar saying, " In for a penny, in for 
a pound, which holds good only of risks and expenses rashly or in- 
evitably incurred. If so base a metaphor may be allowed upon such a 
subject, the real state of the case is explained by sayinv, we pay the 
penny because it is a just debt, but we refuse to bie swindled out of the 
pound. 



Upeare in heroic plays/' — that " Sbakspeare's whole style 
is so packed with figurative expressions, that it is as afficted 
as it is obscure," •— that " well placing of words, for the 
sweetness of pronunciation, was not known till Mr. Waller 
introduced it," — and that Sir John Denham's poem upon 
Cooper's Hill '^ is and ever will be, for majesty of style, the 
exact standard of good writing ! " 

When Dryden was a boy, he was more delighted with 
the bombastic passages in Sylvester's Du Bartas, than with 
Spenser. . When he commenced hb career as a poet, which 
was not at an early age, he took Davenant for his model, 
and composed his Amms MircMlis in quatrains, ^^ judg- 
ing them," he said, ^^ more noble and of greater dignity, 
both for the sound and number, than any other verse in use 
amongst us." At that time he envied the advantages which 
the ancients enjoyed in not being tied to the slavery of any 
riiyme, and regretted that the modems were ^' constrained in 
the close of that one syllable, which often confines and 
more often corrupts the sense of all the rest. But in this 
necessity of our rhymes," said he, <^ I have always found the 
couplet verse most easy, — for there the work is soonest at 
an end, every two lines concluding the labor of the poet ; 
but in quatrains he is to carry it farther on ; and not only 
so, but to bear along in his head the troublesome sense oi 
four lines together. For those who write correctly in this 
kind must needs acknowledge that the last line of the stan- 
za is to be considered in the composition of the first." 

Perhaps this passage may disclose the reason why Dry- 
den employed the couplet in hb translations, and when he 
contracted with Jacob Tonson to furnish verses by the thou- 
sand. He could have chosen no other measure for hb 
modernized versions of Chaucer ; but the same course of 
reflection which, after he had written his defence of rhymed 
tragedies, led hitn in hb latter years to acknowledge his er- 
ror, might have mduced him to cast his English Virgil in a 
different mould, if facility and expedition had not been with 
him the chief consideration. In that measure, however, he 
wrote not with ease only, but with a freedom and vigor 
which entitle him to all the praise that he has received as a 
great master in hb art. The superiority of the couplet to 
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all other measures was completely established in public 
opinion by his example and authority ; and the versifiers 
of the succeeding age (for poets there were none) looked 
to Dryden as their model with as much deference as their 
prefdecessors in the generations between Chaucer and Surrey, 
had looked to the great father of English poetry. 

But when Johnson asserts that before the time of Dry- 
den, " the happy combinations of words which distinguish 
poetry firom prose had been rarely attempted," and that 
*^ there was no poetical diction, no system of words at once 
refined from the grossness ^* of domestic use, and free fit)m 
the harshness of terms appropriated to particular arts," — 
Dryden himself never advanced a more inconsiderate as- 
sertion. " From his time," says Johnson, " English poetry 
has had no tendency to relapse to its former savageness." 
That it should fall back to the rudeness of an unsettled and 
rude speech, was impossible ; time had polished the lan- 
guage, and the Bible and the liturgy had fixed it ; the ten- 
dency to degenerate was in another way. Justly as John- 
son condemned the metaphysical poets, he saw how supe- 
rior they were to those who were trained up in the school 
of Dryden, " To write on their plan," he has truly said, 
" it was at least necessary to read and think. No man 
could be bom a metaphysical poet, nor assume the dignity 
of a writer by descriptions copied from descriptions, by imi- 
tations borrowed from imitations, by traditionary imagery 
and hereditary similes, by readiness of rhyme and volubility 
of syllables." 

Johnson has also said, that the veneration with which 
Dryden's name is pronounced by every cultivator of English 
literature, is paid to him for having improved the sentiments 
of English poetry. When he bestowed this unmerited praise, 
he must have forgotten Milton ; and Milton, indeed, as a 
poet, belonged so little to his age, that he may easily have 

^* The same kind of reformation has been thus described in France, 
I know not by what author : Un melange de termes familiers et nobles 
d6fi£rurait tons les ouvrages s6rieux. Cest BoUeau qui le premier 
enseigna Vart de parler toujours convenablement. But Dryden agreed 
neither in opinion nor in practice with Voltaire's maxim, that /»m9 2a 
voCsie est devenue difficile^ phis eUe est belle ; a maxim quite worthy 
of a French critic. 



beeo oyeplooked ia Johnson's estimate ; but he overiooked, 
at the same time, every other poet who had treated any se- 
rious subject with any sense of the dignity of his calling. 
One effect of the Restoration had been to lower the stand- 
ard of poetry ; and in this respect Dryden did nothing to- 
ward raising it. Too little ambitious of true fame, and too 
needy ever to have leisure for attempting to execute any 
great and worthy design which he may have conceived, he 
contented himself with subjects of temporary interest, and 
was beholden, perhaps, for his popularity, as much to the 
subjects as to the ability with which they were treated. 
What he called the legislative '* style of his poetry, being ad- 
dressed to the judicious, could, if it found fit audience, find 
but few ; but when he seasoned it with political satire, then, 
indeed, numbers who were incapable of appreciating in any 
degree its literary excellence, were delighted to see their 
own opinions triumphantly asserted. The Religio Laid 
might deter common readers by its very title, as if it were 
intended only for the learned ; the Hind and Panther fell 
upon what to him were " evil days." But Mac Flecknoe 
was the talk of coflfee-houses and of all literary circles 3 
and Absalom and Achitophel had a greater sale in the 
country ^^ than any work which was at that time remem- 
bered. 

" The fury of a civil war, and power, for twenty years 
together, abandoned to a barbarous race of men, enemies 
of all good learning, had buried the muses," Dryden said, 
" under the ruins of monarchy ; yet," he adds, " with the 
restoration of our happiness, we see revived poesy lifting up 
its bead, and already shaking off the rubbish which lay so 

*' " The expressions of a poem designed purely for instruction ought 
to be plain and natural, and yet majestic ; for here the poet is presumed 
to be a kind of lawgiver, and those three qualities which I have named 
ue proper to the legislative style. The florid, elevated, and figurative 
way is for the passions ; for love and hatred, fear and anger, are begot- 
t*n in the soul by showing their objects out of their true proportion, 
either greater than the life or less ; but instruction is to be given by 
•bowing them what they naturally are. A man is to be cheated into 
passion, but to be reasoned into truth." — Preface to Religio Laid. 

/* Johnson's father, who was *' an old bookseller in the country, told 
w he had not known it equalled by any thing except Sachevereri 
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heavy on it." Alas ! the only poetry which lifted up its 
head, was that which was heard in meetings where 

Flowing cups went freely round, 
With no allaying Thames ; ^^ 

and it had heen well if there it had been only such as might 
allowably and blamelessly be addressed to 

Careless heads with roses crowned, 
And hearts with loyal flames ; ^^ 

but the corruption of manners which ensued upon the 
Reformation, when profligacy succeeded to puritanism in 
natural course, was felt immediately in this branch of litera- 
ture. It led, as it ever must lead, to a corruption of taste. 
Inflated tragedies ; comedies so grossly indecent that, if it 
were possible for them now to be brought upon the stage, 
they would be driven off with hootings of execration ; lewd 
tales in verse ; songs, epigrams, and satires, in which ribald- 
ry or malignity served for condiment; occasional verses, 
the best of which deserved to be remembered no longer 
than while the occasion which called them forth was recent ; 
— for such poetry, fit and large audience might be found, 
but for any thing better, the public, or, as it was then called, 
the Town, had neither inclination nor capacity. The age 
from Dryden to Pope is the worst age of English poetry. 
Dry den himself lowered its tone, even while he im- 

E roved the style of versification. He never aimed at any 
igh mark. His good sense prevented him from over-valu- 
ing himself, and aspiring to become eminent either as a 
sublime or a pathetic poet. When he wrote for popular 
applause, he thought of the public with the Romish priests, 
popidus vult decipi et decipietur; he knew that, on the 
stage, bombast might pass for poetry, as tinsel served for 
gold ; and confessing that there were passages in his trager 
dies which called vengeance upon him for their extrava-r 
gance, and which he repented of among his sins, he said, 
" All I can say for those passages is, that I knew they were 
bad enough to please, even when I wrote them." ^® In 

^^ Lovelace. ^^ EpisUe Dedicatory to the Spanish Fryas, 



satire, on the contrary, he felt his strength ; and in that legis-» 
lative or didactic strain wherein he excelled all predecessors 
in his own language, he has not been excelled by any who 
have followed him. In this he addressed himself exclusively 
to the understanding ; there was nothing for the imagina-* 
tion, nothing for the feelings. But there was no mannerism 
in his style that could be aped, no mechanism that could be 
discovered and imitated, no aitifices that could be copied, 
and not many of those expressions and turns of phrase which 
they who mistake memory for invention might add to their 
stock of common-places. His ease, and vigor, and perspi- 
cuity, were not attainable by imitative talents. Prior was 
the only one of his immediate successors who equalled him 
in ease ; but when Prior in his greatest work attempted to 
improve upon Dryden's versification, the attempt would 
have been more successful if it had been less evidently 
elaborate. 

Pope carefully studied both these poets, and perhaps did 
not disdain to study and profit by the only respectable poem 
of Sir Richard Blackmore. Blackmore's Creation is in its 
diction and its numbers so unlike his miserable epics, that it 
seems like the work of another mind. The four epics are 
among the most worthless that ever were composed, though 
Molyneux, in his admiration of them, thought that " all our 
poets, except Milton, were mere ballad-makers in compari- 
son with him," and Liocke agreed in this opinion with his 
friend ; though Tom Browne said, that " if he had stopped 
his hand at Prince Arthur, he had gone off with some ap- 
plause;" and though Watts called them excellent, and 
praised the author for the happy example which he had 
given in all the shining colors of profuse and florid diction. 
Notwithstanding these eulogies, they deserved to sink in 
oblivion, and must irretrievably have sunk, if they had not 
more unfortunately been consigned to remembrance by 
Dryden and Pope. But Addison has said of his philo- 
sophical poem, that it is to be looked upon as one of the 
most useful and noble productions in our English verse; 
and Johnson, who has properly included it in his Collection 
of the Poets, says of it, ** It wants neither harmony of num- 
bers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance of diction. — To 
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reason in verse is allowed to be difficult, but Blackmore not 
only reasons in verse, but very often reasons poetically, anc 
finds the art of uniting ornament with strength, and ease 
with closeness. This," says Johnson, "was that which 
Pope might have condescended to learn from him, when he 
needed it so much in his Moral Essays." If Pope conde- 
scended to learn any thing from Blackmore, which I am 
incHned to think he did, he should in gratitude, as well as 
in justice, have bestowed on him a redeeniing verse in the 
Dunciad ; he was as well entitled to it as Aaron Hill. 

The age of Pope was the golden age of poets,^^ — but 
it was the pinchbeck age of poetry. They flourished in the 
sunshine of public and private patronage ; the art mean- 
time was debased, and it continued to be so as long as Pope 
continued lord of the ascendant. More injury was not 
done to the taste of his countrymen by Marino in Italy, 
nor by Gongora in Spain, than by Pope in England. The 
mischief was effected not by his satirical and moral pieces, 
for these entitle him to the highest place among poets of 
his class ; it was by his Homer. There have been other 
versions as unfaithful ; but none were ever so well executed 
in as bad a style ; and no other work in the language so 
greatly vitiated the diction of English poetry. Common 
readers (and the majority must always be such) will always 
be taken by glitterii-g faults, as larks are caught by bits of 
looking-glass : and in this meretricious translation, the pas- 
sages that were most unlike the original, which were most 
untrue to nature, and therefore most false in taste, were 

'• Zachary Grey, the editor of Hudibras, thought that in his time, 
(1744,) poetry had arrived at the summit of perfection, and that the 
reason thereof was the munificent regard which in this nation had beeo 
shown towards it. " If," said he, " we lament the neglected poets of 
former ages, we can in this congratulate double the number who now 
flourish, or have flourished in the midst of fame and veneration. For 
poor Homer, we can boast of his admirable translator ; for Spenser, we 
can name his last editor, the late Mr. Hughes, (who enjoyed a bene- 
ficial place under the Lords Chancellors Cowper and Macclesfield ;) 
and his son Philips, (see the Guardian, No. 32,) — (Ambrose, to wit !) 
The late Mr. Addison, Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. Congreve, may 
compensate for a Dry den and an Otway ; and for Mr. Butler, we can 
refer to the late Mr. Prior and Dean Swifl." 

Zachary Grey was a good editor, — but he had odd notions of com- 
pensation, and of poetry. 



jprecisely those which were most applauded, and on which 

; jcritic after critic dwelt with one cuckoo note of admiration. 

'^ They who found nothing imitable in Dryden, could imitate 

■ this. The art of poetry, or rather the art of versification, 

^ which was now the same thing, was ^' made easy to the 

^ meanest capacity." 

^ It was said of Blackmore's verses, that if they ^'rhymed 

° and rattled, all was well." In the fiisbion which was now 

^ established as a standard, the lines rhymed more exactly, 

'^ and rattled more ; and to question that standard was ac- 
counted a heresy in criticism. The point of perfection had 

^ been reached. Bishop Hurd said, ''that Pope had shut 

^^ the door against poetry, as Addison bad by his Drummer 

^ against comedy."^ Without disparaging the Drummer, 

? it may be truly said, that we have later comedies which 

'^ are quite as good ; and if Pope shut the door, Cowper 

'!^ opened it. 

"^ Before Cowper's time, there were several who found 

^ admittance through the wicket. And it is a noticeable 

^ fact, that of all the poets in the intermediate half century, 

'^ not one who attained to any distinction which he has since 

^ held, or is likely to hold, was of the school of Pope.*^ 

^ That school has produced versifiers in abundance, but no 

^^ poet. No man of genius, nor even of original talents, ac* 

!: knowledged his supremacy, while his authority was para- 

^' mount with the public, and its blind guides. But it is not 

^ less remarkable, that among the poets of that interval, 

^ whose works have lived and deserved to live, there were 

^ none who produced such an efi^t ^^^on their contempo- 
raries or successors, that their influence can be perceived in 

\ the literature of the age, none from whom young minds 

I received an impulse strong enough to bias in the slightest 

' degree their future course. Except Pope himself, there is 
no one whose name is so generally known in other coun- 

1 tries as the author of the Night Thoughts, and Pope is 

[ 

I' ^ Cradock*8 Recollections, vol. iv. p. 199. 

» One of the greatest poets of this century^ says Beattie, the late 
and much-lamented Mr. Gray of Cambrid^e^ modesUy declared to me, 
that if there was in his own numbers any thmg that deserved approba* 
tion, he had learned it all from Dryden. 

i VOL. II. 3 
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kpoWA oi^y by name where that Work has been renderedf. 
popular by translation. Yet though the strain of thkrpbem 
is staniped with the strongest mannensin, and h^h the 
matter and the manner are of a kind to affect ther reader 
powerfully and deeply, Blair's Grave is the only poem^ i 
can call to mind which has been composed in imitation of 
it. Milton has had many imitators, tlie best of Whom have 
borne no happier resemblance to liim, than a monumental 
effigy bears to the life ; but a style so full of point and 
epigram, as Young's, deterred copyists ; whereas an imi- 
tator of Milton, if he succeeded in producing a dead like- 
ness, might satisfy himself, — for one who was capable of 
perceiving that the life wats wanting, Would never havef 
Ventured upon the audacious attempt. They who would 
imitate Tacitus, or Sir Thomas Browd^ must be able to 
think like them ; and Young^s poetry presents a difficulty 
of the same kind.^ 

Thomson is another poet of the same age, who had no 
productive influence in this sense, though in another and 
better way, he had a wider one than Young ; for Thomson 
brought with him, from his own beautiful country, a deep 
pejception and true love of the beauties of nature^ for Which 
th6 English poets, from Dryden to Pope^ seem to have had 
neither eye, nor ear^ nor heart. Cow per thought Thomson 
admi^ble in descriptiorl,^^ and no man's judgment could 
carry with it more authority on this point, for his own de- 
scriptions were all from nature ; not one of them second- 
handed ; he has told us this,^ and they carry their evidence 
with them. " But it always seemed to hirti," he said, " that 
there was something of affectation in Thomson's style, and 
that his numbers are sometimes not well harmonized.'^ ^ 
He considered him, however, as a tnie poet, and that hi^ 
lasting fame had proved it. The opinion rested upon bet- 
ter ground than the proof, for Thomson's fame was not then 
of more than a single life's duration ; and older reputations, 

^ Dr. Johnson had forgotten the Night Thoughts, whcfil he said iri 
hid life of Milton, that " the good and evil of eternity are too ponder- 
ous foi^ the wings of wit." 

» To Mrs. King, Jurte 19, 1788. 

•* T6 Mrs. Unwin, Oct. 10,1784. 
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which for a while had spread wider and flounced more, 
have since that time passed away. 

Little can he ascertained concerning Cowper's youthful 
reading and first predilections in poetry. The earliest of bis 
poems which has been preserved, is an imitation of the Splen- 
did Shilling, written in his seventeenth year ; and certainly 
none but a boy of great power, as well as great promise, 
could have produced it, nor without considerable practice 
in verse. Hudibras and Prior's Alma were both favorites 
with him in early life, and at that time he often read them.^ 
But he thought that Solomon was Prior's best poem,^ 
whether we consider the subject or the execution ; and that 
he is an author*' who, with much labor indeed, but with 
admirable success, has embellished all his poems with the 
most charming ease. " Every man conversant with verse- 
writing," he says, " knows, and knows by painful experi- 
ence, that the familiar style is of all styles the most difficult 
to succeed in. To make verse speak the language of prose 
without being prosaic, to marshal the words of it in such 
an order as they might naturally take in falling from the lips 
of an extemporary speaker, yet without meanness, harmo- 
niously, elegantly, and without seeming to displace a sylla- 
ble for the sake of the rhyme, is one of the most arduous 
tasks a poet can undertake. He that could accomplish this 
^task was Prior : many have imitated his excellence in this 
particular, but the best copies have fallen far short of 
the original." 

This admiration of a poet with whom he had little that 
was congenial in his own mind, he probably learned from 
Uoyd, for his taste had been very much influenced by the 
set with which he associated in eariy Hfe. He thought too 
meanly of Gray and Mason when his friends ridiculed them ; 
but like those friends, he lived to perceive that he had been 

* To Mr. Unwin, March SI, 1784. He asks, and with good leason, 
what could have suffffeated to Johnson the thought that Alma was 
written in imitation of Hudibras ? often as he had read them in former 
years, he says, he never saw in them the least resemblance to each 
other, except that they are composed in verse of the same measure, 
nor could he now. 

•• To Mr. Unwin, Jan. 5, 1782. 

* « To Mr. Unwin, Jan. 17, 1782, 
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misled by youthful presumption,^ and to make bonorable 
amends. With Churchill he admired Dryden ; but he had 
none of that dislike for Pope, which in Churchill seems to 
have produced a feeling of personal animosity. " I coilld 
never," says Cowper, agree with those who preferred him 
to Dryden ; nor with others, (I have known such, and 
persons of taste and discernment too,) who could not allow 
him to be a poet at all. He was certainly a mechanical 
maker of verses ; and in every line he ever wrote we see 
indubitable marks of most indefatigable industry and labor. 
Writers who find it necessary to make such strenuous and 
painful exertions, are generally as phlegmatic as they are 
correct ; but Pope was, in this respect, exempted from the 
common lot of authors of that class. With the unwearied 
application of a plodding Flemish pamter, who draws a 
shrimp with the most minute exactness, he had all the ge- 
nius of one of the first masters. Never, I believe, wero 
such talents and such drudgery united, But I admire Dry- 
den most, who has succeeded by mere dint of genius, and 
in spite of a laziness and carelessness almost peculiar to 
himself. His faults are numberless, and so are his beauties. 
His faults are those of a great man ; and his beauties are 
such (at least sometimes) as Pope, with all his touching 
and retouching, could never equal." ^ 

While his first volume was in the press, he told Mr. 
Unwin^ that he had not read an English poet for thirteen 
years, and but one for twenty years ; who that one may 
have been, there is nothing either in his correspondence or 
bis poems that can lead us to surmise. He reckoned this 
among his principal advantages as a composer of verses. 
"Imitation," said he, "even of the best models, is my 
aversion ; it is servile and mechanical ; a trick that has 
enabled many to usurp the name of author, who could not 
have written at all, if they had not written upon the pattern 
of somebody indeed original. But when the ear and the 
taste have been much accustomed tP the msinner of others, 
it is almost impossible to avoid it ; and we imitate i^ spitQ 

» See Vol. i. p. X94. *• To Mr. IJnwin, Jan. 5, 1788. 

» Nov. 24, 178J. 
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of ourselves, just b proportion as we admire. Two years 
aflerwards it appears that he persisted in the same opinion ; 
"Poetry," said he, " English poetry, I never touch, being 
pretty much addicted to die writmg of it, and knowing that 
much intercourse with those gentlemen betrays us unavoid- 
ably into a habit of imitation, which I hate and despise 
most cordially." ^^ 

When Cowper said that he had read no English poetry 
bv so many years, the words must not be too literally taken ; 
he can only have meant that he had perused none with 
that degree of attention, or that frequency, which might have 
affected his own compositions. When Johnson's edition of . 
the British Poets appeared, Mr. Unwin lent them to him. 
His remark, when he had merely looked into some of the 
volumes, was, ^^ A few things I have met with, which if 
they had. been burnt the moment they were written, it 
would have been better for the author, and at least as well 
for his readers. There is not much of this, but a little is 
too much, I think it a pity the editor s^dmitted any ; the 
English muse would have lost no credit by the omission of 
such trash." ^ 

England, I believe, b the only country in which any 
general collection of its poets has been attempted. The 
first was brought forward by a noted bookseller, named 
John Bell, to whom the artists of that time were beholden 
for some opportunities of making themselves known, and 
of whom, more than of any other publisher, it may be said 
that he introduced a taste for fine printing. He, in the year 
1777, announced an edition of the Poets of Great Britain, 
complete, from Chaucer to Churchill. The more respect- 
able of the London booksellers,^ regarding this as an mva- 

« To Mr. Hill, Nov. 83, 1783, 
» To Mr. Unwin, May 26, 1779. 

" Mr. Dilly, the bookseller, who states these circumstances at the 
time in a letter to Boswell, calls BeU's a littie trifling edition ; and says 
that the type was so extremely small that many persons could not 
read it, and not only this inconvenience attended it, but the inacca- 
racy of the press was vtry ^nspicuowi," -^ Croker*s BosweU.Yol. vi, 
p. 474. 

I know not whether Johnson's edition was moie aocurate ; but this 
I know, that unless the presa be carefully compared with the last 

3* 
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sion of what they called their literary property, ^as by tte 
custom of the trade it was considered to be,) resolved upon 
publishing a rival edition, which should have the advan- 
tages of an ostensible and conopetent editor, of a more 
correct text, and of including several authors, whose works, 
being still copyright by law, could not be printed unless 
with the consent of those publishers in whom that right was 
vested. Dr. Johnson, as holding deservedly the highest 
rank among his contemporaries, was the person whom they 
solicited to undertake the task, and to write the lives of the 
poets. And they, also, like Bell, proposed to commence 
with Chaucer, and include all the English poets down to 
their own time. 

The selection, however, was made not by the editor, but 
by the booksellers ; and they were directed in it by no 
other criterion than that of public opinion, as evinced in 
the demand for certain books ; the poet whose works were 
not called for was dead to them. Departing, therefore, on 
that consideration, from their first intention, instead of com- 
mencing their collection with Chaucer, they began with 
Cowley. Bell's comprised only three eariier writers, 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Donne : and it is not to the honor 
of our country that his collection, which was a mere book- 
seller's affair, and on which no care or attention was be- 
stowed, should still contain the only convenient and most 
complete edition of the works of the great father of English 
poetry. 

When Cowper first looked into Johnson's collection, 
some of the writers therein included, seemed in his opinion 
to have but a very disputable right among the classics. " I 
am quite at a loss," said he, " when I see them in such 
company, to conjecture what is Dr. Johnson's idea or defi- 
nition of classical merit. But if he inserts the poems of 
some who can hardly be said to deserve such an honor, the 
purchaser may comfort himself with the hope that he will 

edition of a book that hag passed under the author's own eye, every 
new edition will introduce new corruptions into the text, and of the 
very worst kind, by the careless substitution of words which, without 
making nonsense of the passage, alter its meaning, or destroy its 
beauty. 
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exclude none that do."^ Johnson himself was only 
responsible for the insertion of Blackmore's Creation, Pom- 
fret, Yalden, and Watts. Cowper also would have given 
Watts a place there, deeming him, " if I am," he says, " a 
judge of verse, a man of true poetical ability ; careless in- 
deed for the most part, and mattentive . to those niceties 
which constitute elegance of expression, but firequently sub- 
lime in his conceptions, and masterly in his execution : "^ 
— higher praise than that busy-minded and benevolent good 
man is entitled to as a poet. The Creation, too, he would 
have admitted, for he thought that Blackmore shone m 
that work, " though he had written," he said, " more absur- 
dities in verse than any writer of our country." ^ This is 
not the judgment which he would have pronounced if he 
had read all or any of Sir Richard's epics ; for they are 
uniformly grave and dull, and it is rarely that a ray of 
absurdity enlivens them. For Pomfret, — the wonder is 
not that Johnson introduced, but that the bookseller should 
have overlooked one who would at that time certainly have 
been elected by universal suffrage to a seat in the assembly 
of poets. Yalden was indebted for it to the editor's special 
grace. 

The perusal of Johnson's Lives left an uncomfortable 
impression upon Cowper. "It b a melancholy observa- 
tion," he says, " which it is impossible not to make, after 
having run through this series, that where there were such 
shining talents, there should be so little virtue. These 
luminaries of our country seem to have been kindled into a 
brighter blaze than others, only that their spots might be 
more noticed : — so much can nature do for our intellectual 
part, and so little for our moral ! — I know not but one 
might search these volumes with a candle, as the prophet 
says, to find a man, and not find one, unless, perhaps, 
Arbuthnot were he."^ — " In all the number I observe but 
one man (a poet of no great fame, — of whom I did not 
know that he existed till I found him there) whose mind 

3* To Mr. Unwin, May 26, 1779. 

» To Mr. Newton, Sept. 18, 1781. » Ibid. 

'^ To Mr. Unwin, March 21, 1784. 
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seems to have had the slightest tincture of religbn ; and he 
was hardly in his senses. His name was Collins. ^ He sunk 
into a state of melancholy^ and died young. Not long 
before his death, he was found, at his lodgings in Islington, 
by his biographer, with the New Testament in his hand. 
He said to Johnson, ^I have but one book; but it is the 
best.' Of him, therefore, there are some hopes. But 
from the lives of all the rest, there is but one inference to 
be drawn — that poets are a very worthless, wicked set of 
people." ^ 

The opinion thus severely expressed was as inconsider- 
ately formed as it is uncharitable. In proof of it, he al- 
leged that Dryden was a sycophant to the public taste, 
sinning against his feelings, lewd in his writings, though 
chaste in his conversation ; that Pope was vain and petu- 
lant, painfully sensible of censure, and yet restless in prov- 
ocation ; that Addison stooped to mean artifices in hopes 
of injuring tlie reputation of his friend ; and that Savage 
was a profligate scoundrel. Now it is true, that nothing is 
known of Savage but what is bad ; and yet he who was 
remembered with so much affection by so good a man as 
Johnson, could not have been without some redeeming 
qualities. And if Cowper had not been under the imme- 
diate influence of dark and morbid views, he would have 
called to mind that there is nothing injurious to morality in 
any of Dryden's living works (his comedies have happly 
been long defunct) ; that Pope was intentionally, as well as 
professedly, a moral poet ; and that Addison might be truly 
said to have left " no line, which, dying, he could wish to 
blot ! " They had their failings as all men have, but those 
failings are more conspicuous in their biography than they 
were in their lives ; the general tenor of which, if not 
blameless, (for of whom can that be said ?) deserved and 
obtained, in a high degree, the esteem and respect of those 
to whom they were best known. But what he thus said, 
was an effusion of splenetic feelbg in some gloomy hour, 
not the result of reflection, nor in accord with his disposition. 
He did not call to mind how many of those writers, whose 

» To Mr. Newton, March 19, 1784. 
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]iVes Johnson has recorded, were men of irreproachable 
conversation, who departed in the faith and fear of the Lord ; 
and he himself has said, not less piously than charitably, 
" that the mercy which can forgive iniquity, will never be 
severe to mark our frailties."^ 

That he should never before have heard of Collins, shows 
how litde Collins had been heard of in his lifetime ; and 
that Cowper, in his knowledge of contemporary literature, 
was now awakening, as it were, jGrom a sleep of twenty 
years. In the course of those years Collins's Odes, which 
were utterly neglected on their first appearance, bad ob- 
tamed their due estimation. It will never be forgotten in 
the history of English poetry, that with a generous, and a 
just, though impatient sense of indignation, Collins, as soon 
as his means enabled him, repaid the publisher the price 
which he had received for their copyright, indenmified him 
for his loss in the adventure, and committed the remainder, 
wluch was by far the greater part of the iiupressioo, to the 
flames. But it should also be remembered, that in the 
course of one generation these poems, without any ad- 
ventitious aid to bring them into notice, were acknowledged 
to be the best of their kind in the language. Silendy and 
imperceptibly they had risen by their own buoyancy, and 
Aeir power was felt by every reader who had any true 
poetic feeling.^ 

But if CoUins was a name unknown till then to Cowper, 
Churchill was still with him " the great Churchill," though 
that reputation, which had risen like a meteor, seemed to 
have passed away like one. Collins had been neglected 
during his life ; a more cruel neglect was Churchill's portion 
after his death. Only a day before that event took place, 
he made his will, wherein it is mournful to observe there b 
not the slightest expression of religious faith or hope. He 
ssud in it, ^' I desire my dear friend, John Wilkes, Esq., to 

» To Lady Hesketh, Oct. 10, 1765. 

^ Johnson, 4;^ough he seemB to have loved and lespeeted ColliniL 
never betrayed his want of that feeling more than when he summeq 
up the cri,ticisn^ on his writings^ by saying, that *' iu| mei^ are pfteii 
esteemed who cannot be loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimeii 
txtorjt praise y^he4 it gives httle pleasure." 
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-collect and pu^^lls^ my works, with the remarks and ex- 
planations he Ihls prepared, and any others he thinks proper 
to make." There can be no doubt that Wilkes, who was 
with him during his illness, engaged to undertake this office, 
nor that he intended to perform it ; for though he could feign 
friendship when he sought to make any one his dupe, his 
affections where he felt it were sincere and warm. " As to 
^he province our dear Churchill has allotted me," he says 
in one of his letters, *< I will do it to the best of my poor 
nfoilities. My life shall be dedicated to it.'"*^ In another, 
written a fortnight after his friend's death, he writes, **I am 
better, but cannot get any continued sleep. The idea of 
Churchill is ever before my eyes. A pleasing melancboty 
"will, perhaps, succeed in time, and then I shall be fit fcr 
something. As I am, there is not a more useless animal m 
the world. My mind turns much on my dear friend's re- 
quest about his works. I desire to live, firet, to show my 
gratitude to my ftrionds, then my detestation of our ene- 
mies !"^ — " I begin to recover from the late cruel blow, bttt 
I believe I shall never get quite over it."*^ — " You Imow 
in what a restless state a man^s spirits must be, who does 
not sleep. Churchill is still before my eyes."^ 

The promised editicm was to be worthy of his deceased 
friend, and of himself. " He would never," he said, ** risk 
any crudities with the public. No man who has ajny repu- 
tation was ever written out of it, but by himself/"*^ Some 
months afterward, telling his daughter how closely he was 
employed upon his friend's works, he said, " You see how 
much I have at lieart to show the worid how I loved 
Churchill, and what influence those I loved, even when 
gone from us, retain over me." " The loss of Churchill," 
he said, ^^ he should always think the most cruel of all the 
afflictions he had suffered, and he would soon convince 
mankind that he knew how to value such superior genius 
and merit." ^ His first intention was to print the work at 
Lausanne, and Voltaire, whom he visited at this time, offered 
bim the assistance of his printers. Giving up this plan, he 

♦» To Mr. CoteJi, Nov. 11, 1764. « Nov. 19. *» Nov. 36. 

** Dec. 10, ^ April 23, 1765. « To Mr. Cotee, May a. 
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pcoposed printing it at Naples, where he had settled him- 
self as he supposed, for a time, during his outlawry ; when 
he found that there were obstacles to hb design there, be 
thought again of Liausanne, or of Geneva, or Amslerdaaii 
there to publish a first edition of his dear friend's valuable 
remains, leaving it to a second to rectify the mistakes which 
his long absence from England might occasion. He said 
that he had already more than half fmished it. '^ I am ever 
intent," said he to Humphrey Cotes, ^' on doing honor to 
the memory of a departed friend, whom I most dearly loved ; 
and all the services to ray native country, which are in the 
reach of my poor abilities. You, Lord Temple, and S few 
more, will find the just tribute of praise which the public 
and I owe you. Bute, Holland, and Sandwich, will see 
that I think of them just as I did in England." 

He talked largely of his annotations.^^ " No man," said 
he, ^^ has ever taken more pains that notes (a dull business 
of itself) may not disgrace his fair classic page. How 

f leased is the dear shade of our friend with all 1 have done ! 
am sure of it." But the promised oblation to his friend's 
shade was never performed. The few notes which Wilkes 
had actually prepared, were not published till after his own 
death, some forty years afterwards ; and were then found 
to contain little or nothing more than a repetition of well- 
known facts, of malice which had previously done its worst, 
and of profligacy which had long been sufficiently notorious. 
Churchill's poems were indeed brought together in a col- 
lected form, but not by Wilkes, nor in a new edition ; the 

*" Much was expected from them, even by foreigners. In the Mi- 
moires Secrets for Uiat year, is the following article : — SS2 Nov. La 
LUUraiure AngUnse vient defaire uns perte eonsiddrable par la mort de- 
Jlf. Charles ChurckUJ.t que ses Sahfres ont rendu eiUhre, II aveit passi 
de Londres h Boulogne pour voir son ami M. Wilkes, dtvenu par ses 
Satyres en prose encore plus edUbre que lui. II y est mort d'unejidvre 
mwiaire. It a charg6 par son testament M, Wilkes de recueiller et de 
publier ses ouvragest avec dcs remarques et des explications. Personne 
n*est plus propre d. Hen ex6cuter cette commission, M. Wilkes et M, 
Churchill pensoient et sentoient de mime. Vol. ii. p. 133. 

The French writer adds, ** R est dommage que les Satyres de M* 
Churchill soient trop personeUes, et que leforul tienne 6. des juerelles de 
parti et ii des circonatances momentanieSj dont Vintirit iMtne et se perd 
nentdt." They who were not under the influence of party fe^ng 
could perceive this. 
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remaining copies of his several pieces were merely arranged 

in two volumes, and published by subscription. A single 

poem, the only complete one found among his papers, was 

all that was added. Professing in this to take for his 

subject, 

A plain, unlabored journey of a day, 

he exhorted the Muses to amuse themselves with his con- 
temporary poets during his absence, and concluded some 
of his most vigorous, but most misdirected satire with these 
lines : -^ 

Thus, or in any better way they please, 

With these great men, or with great men like these, 

Let them their appetite for laughter feed ; 

I on my journey all alone proceed. 

Little did he apprehend, when that last verse was written, 
whither and how soon he was about to depart ! 

Nor is this the only passage wherein the poet may seem 
to have unsconsciously written a prophetic strain with re- 
gard to himself. 

Some of my friends, (for friends I must suppose 
All who, not daring to appear my foes, 
Feign great good will, and, not more fiiU of spite 
Than mil of craft, under false colors fight ;) 
Some of my friends, (so lavishly I print,) 
As more in sorrow than in anger, hint, 
^hough that indeed will scarce admit a doubt,) 
That I shall run my stock of genius out, — 
My no great stock, -^ and publishing so fast. 

Must needs become a bankrupt at the last 

* * # » 

" The mind of man craves rest, and cannot bear, 
Though next in power to God's, continual care. 
Genius himself (nor here let genius frown) 
Must, to insure nis vigor, be laid down, 
And fallowed well. Had Churchill known but this, 
Which the most slight observer scarce could miss. 
He mi^ht have flourished twenty years or more. 

Though now alas, poor man! worn out in four." 

* * * * 

Perturbed spirits rest, nor thus appear 

To waste your counsels on a spendthrift's ear. 
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On your g^ve legsonfl I cannot sabsiBt, 

Nor even in verse become economist 

Rest then, my friends ; nor, hateful to my eyes, 

Let Envy in the shape of Pity rise 

To blast me ere my time ^ with patience wait, 

f^is no long interval,) propitious Fate 

Shall glut your pride, and every son of phlegm 

Find ample room to censure and condemn. 

Read some three hundred lines (no easy task, 

BuiprobMythelaHikaiJataUadt,) 

And give me up forever. Wait an hour, 

Nay, not so much, — revenge is in your power. 

And ye may cry, ere time hath turned his glass, 

Lo! what we pvophesied is come to pass ! 

The unexpected death of a man in the flower of his 
age, who during four years had been one of the most con- 
spicuous persons in England, and certainly the most popu- 
lar poet, occasioned a strong feeling among that part of the 
public to whose political prepossessions and passions he had 
addressed himself. Some of his admirers were inconindei^ 
ate enough to talk of erecting a monument to him in 
Westminster Abbey ; but if permission had been asked, it 
must necessarily have been refiised; it would indeed have 
been not less indecent to grant, than to soUeit soeh an 
honor for a clergyman who had thrown off his gown, and 
renounced, as there ^peared too much reason to appre- 
hend, his hope in Christ. His associates undoubtedly 
Wished to have it believed that he had shown aS' little re* 
gard to religion in the last hours,^ as in the latter years of 
his life ; and though they obtained Christian burial for hini| 
by bringbg the body from Boulogne to Dover, whevB' it was 



* " Bfr. Davies, in his Life of Garrick, npon what ha thkiks good 
authoritv, hath related, that ChurchiU's last words wero, Whai afoU 
^unt I bun ! Though he might, on seyeral accounts, have had too 
much canae to make such a reflection, it is not tme that it was made 
b? him. < Thia,' aajv Dr. Kippia, < we hav» been nanred of by Mk 
Wilkes, whose testimony upon tfaie subject must be decisive; and 
the same gentleman hath informed the world, that the goodness of 
CbtnchiU's heart, and the firmness of his philosophy, were m Aill lustre 
^nsra^ the whole time of his very severe illness ; and that the nmaring 
ftcdties of his mind were not in the least impaired till a few moments 
btfore his death.' "-^Biog. Britannica. 

Wilkes's testimony would be worth nothing on this point, if it weie 
not corroborated by the last wiU and testament of his unhappy fiiend. 

VOL. II. 4 
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inteired in the old cemetery which once belonged to the 
collegiate church of St. Martin, they inscribed upon his 
tombstone, instead of any consolatory or monitory text, this 
epicurean line from one of his own poems, 

Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies. 

Wilkes erected a monument to his friend's memory, in 
the grounds of his cottage at Sandham, m the Isle of Wight. 
It was a broken pillar, duted, and of the Doric order, nine 
feet high, and five in diameter, placed in a grove, with 
weeping willows, cypresses, and yews behind, laurels beside 
it, and bays, myrtles, laburnums, and other shrubs in the 
foreground. A tablet, on the pillar, bore this inscription : — 

Carolo Churchill, 
Amico jucundo, 

PoETf ACRI, 

CiVI OPTIME DE PATRIA MERITO 

P. 

Johannes Wilkes. 

MDCCLXV. 

The same words he inscribed upon a sepulchral alabaster 
urn, sent him fix)m Rome by the Abbe Winckelman, who 
was then the superintendent of the antiquities in that city. 

The only laudable part of Churchill's conduct during his 
short career of popularity was that he carefully laid by a 
provision for those who were dependent on him. This 
was his meritorious motive for that greediness of gain 
with which he was reproached,^^ — as if it were any re- 
proach to a successful author that he doled out his writings 
m the way most advantageous for himself, and fixed upon 
them as high a price as his admirers were williiig to pay. 
He thus enabled himself to bequeath an annuity of sixty 
pounds to his widow, and of fifty to the more unhappy 
woman, who, after they had both repented of their, guilty 

** " Go on, illustrious bard • (said a Monthly Reviewer, vol. zxzi. 
p. 275.) Thou art in the right road to independence. Indulge the 
reigmng depravity of taste ; get deeper still m dirt ; the half-crowns 
will wash tnee clean. Leave elegance and harmony to others ; in 
these stirrinff times they will not procure thee sixpence. To use thy 
own phraseology, * they will not go to market.' " 
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intercourse, had fled to him agdn for the protection which 
she knew not where else to seek. And when these duties 
had been provided for, there remained some surplus for his 
two sons. Well would it be if he might be as fairly vindi- 
cated on other points. He left for publication ten sermons, 
which he had sold to bis publishers for two hundred and 
fifty pounds, that price being afforded in consideration of a 
dedicatory poem to Bishop Warburton, in a strain of the 
severest sarcasm. The dedication was found unfinished 
among his papers, but there was enough of it to secure the 
sale of an otherwise unsalable book,^ and to evince once 
more the vigor and the acrimony of the writer. Such an 
introduction to a volume of sermons would have excited 
the indignation of any well-regulated mind, if it had ap- 
peared during the author's life ; as a posthumous work, it 
occasioned a more painful feeling ; and Warburton may 
have contemplated with sorrow what be would otherwise 
have regarded with scorn. 

Churchill hated Warburton for no apparent cause, except 
that he thought himself bound in fiiendship to take up all 
Wilkes's quarrels, and the Bishop had complained in the 
House of Lords of a gross and flagitious insult which that 
profligate had offered him. Yet there were more points of 
resemblance between Warburton and Churchill than any 
other two men of their age ; they resembled each other in 

^ The Monthly Reviewer, however, seems to have thought that 
Churchill's name would have been attraction sufficient. He says, 
** Though there is scarce any species of composition which meets with 
a cooler reception from the generality of readers than sermons, Chur- 
chill's Sermons will undoubtedly excite great curiosity. Those who 
admire the bold and daring genius of the poet, will expect something 
extraordinarv in the preacher, and will open the volume with great 
impatiencej 

The whole satire is extracted in this reviewal, which concludes 
with a remark not the less striking for being obvious : — ** We cannot 
help observing that Churchill the poet and Churchill the preacher ap- 
pear to be very different characters. In his poems he is an outrageous 
and merciless satirist; in his sermons a meek and peaceable Christian. 
Yet, strange as the mixture may seem, in the present publication he is 
both characters in one ! It is really an extraordinary appearance to see 
a commentary on that form of prayer composed by Benevolence itself, 
preceded by a virulent libel ! — But let us not rorget, that when this 
enraged wasp, for the last time, darted his sting at Warburton, it 
BBoss, and tne poor angry soul expired ! " — Vol. xxxii. pp. 101, 109. 
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iKrength of character, in vigor and activity of mind, in theif 
OQiMienrptuous sense of superiority over all who opposed 
ihenii and in a certain coarseness of nature, which was 
xntirked in the countenance of both, - — which Churchill did 
not fail to note ^^ m the object of his enmity, — and of which 
be was not unconscious in himself.^ 

In his bitter dedication, Churchill says : — 

Much did I wish, though little could I hope, 
A friend in him who was the friend of Pope. 

Perbap that wish may have been really entertained ; and 
if fiivorable circumstances had introduced them to each 
other before the revolution in Churchill's character was 
effected, he might have found as much pleasure and intel- 
lectual sympathy in Warburton's society as he afterwards 
did in Wilkes's ; they would have admired and liked each 
other ; and if the Bishop had failed to awaken in him a 
perception of the beauty of holiness and the truth of reli- 

U »Ti0 not tby fkee, — thouf^ that by Nature's made 
An index to tby aoul ; tfaougb tbere displayed 
We see tby mind at large, and tbrougb tby skin 
Peepa out tbat courtesy wbicb dwells witbin. 

•■ The poi^ait of himself is a full length : — 

A bear, wbom, firom tbe mcHnent be was bom. 
His dam despised, and left unllcked in scorn ; 
A Babel, wbicb, tbe power of Art undone, 
Bbe could not finisb wben sbe had begun j 
An utter Cbaos, out of wbicb no might, 
BiU that of God, could strike one spark of light. 

Broad were bis shoulders, and from blade to blade 
A H^— mi^bt at full length have laid : 
Vast were bis bones, bis muscles twisted strong ; 
His fbce was short, but broader than 'twas long ; 
His feittures, though by nature tbey were large, 
Contentment bad contrived to overcharge 
And bury meaning ; save that we might spy 
Sense lowering on the penthouse of his eye. 
His arma were two twin oaks ; his legs so stout 
That tbey might bear a mansion-house about \ 
Nor were thev, look but at bis body there, 
Designed by fate a much less weiglit to bear. 

0*er a brown cassock, which had once been black. 
Which bung in tatters on bis brawny back, — 
A sight most strange and awkward to behold, — 
He threw a covering of blue and gold. 
Just at that time of life, when man, b^ rule, 
Th® fop laid down, takes up tlie graver fool, 
Be started up a fop, and, fond of show, 
I^ooked like another Hercules, turned beau ! 

buieptndaiUt 1. 149—174. 
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lieii gion, he would at least have made him feel the rashness and 
ysd the folly of infidelity. 

waj As he hated Warburton for Wilkes's sake, so, perhaps, it 

dii may have been partly for Warburton's sake that he hated 

iiicJ Pope, — for his dislike of Pope amounted to hatred. He 

is said to have wished him alive, not only that he might 

have a struggle with him for preeminence, but that he 

might endeavor to break his heart. Though such bravados 

of malignity are, for the most past, far from meaning all 

that they express, they can never be uttered or conceived 

yj' without self-injury. He disliked Pope's manner as a poet, 

I and his character as a man,^ and had formed the intention 

of attacking botb.^ " Mr. Pope," said he, m a letter to 

a Wilkes, " ought surely to feel some instinctive terrors, for 

I against him I have double-pointed all my little thunder- 

i bolts ; in which, as to the design, I hope I shall have your 

approbation when you consider his heart ; and as to the exe- 

ir cution, if you approve it, I can sit down easily and hear with 

contempt the censures of all the half-blooded, prudish lords." 

It is not to be regretted that Churchill ccHitented himself 

with libelling the living, and never carried into effect this 

injurious intention which he had entertained against the 

dead ; for the forc^ of even just criticism is weakened when 

it is delivered with an asperity that savors of personal ma- 

^ The Monthly Review observes that this " enmity, which broke 
out so long after Pope's death, is somewhat extraordinary, and the 
more so, as the satirist's spleen seems chiefly to have been directed 
against his private character — a circumstance in regard to which, we 
believe, there are not many who hold the two poets in equal estimation. 
What ample room is there for recrimination on the traducer of Mr. 
Pope's heart ! But it were unnecessary, as well as an ungrateful task, 
to enlarge on this topic — since few, if any, of our readers are stran- 
gers to ue moral character and conduct of Charles Churchill." — Vol. 
xli. p. 378. 

•* Wilkes says, he " intended to have sifted every part of his char- 
acter,'' and Wilkes gives his own opinion of Pope. " His writinffs,'* 
he says, "almost the only truly correct, elegant, and high-finished 
poems in our language, breathe the purest morality, the most perfect 
numaiiity and benevolence. In the commerce of life, however, he 
' showed himself not scrupulously moral, and was a very selfish,* splen- 
' etic, malevolent being. The friends whom he most loved were the 
^ sworn enemies of .the liberties of his country — Atterbury, Oxford, and 
Bolingbroke, on whom he lavished the sweet incense of a delicate, 
exquisite praise, which ought only to have been purchased by virtue.' 

A # 
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levolence. But if ^' it disgusted Churchill to hear Pope 
extolled as the first of English poets," his own judgment 
was not less erroneous when he assigned that place to 
Drjrden. Dryden was, indeed, the best model whom, with 
his power and turn of mind, he could have chosen for 
himself, even if that power had always taken its best 
direction. He followed him with success. The fireedom 
and vigor of his vei*sification, in which sense was never 
stcrificed to sound, which was never tricked out with tinsel, 
nor spangled with false ornaments, which, whatever were 
its faults, was free from nonsense, and which always ex- 
pressed, in genuine English, its clear meaning, contributed 
to prepare the way for a better taste than prevailed during 
Pope's undisputed supremacy. The injurious effects which 
had been caused by that dictatorship were weakened by 
Churchill's rule as Tribune of the people. 

His immediate imitators were a despicable race ; among 
his numerous opponents there had been a few whose 
greatest disadvantage was, that they took the better side, 
which, under a tribunate, is always the unsuccessful one ; 
but those who attempted to tread in his steps, and succeed 
him, were mere libelers,^ with no other qualificatbn than 
their impudence ; — "a Calmuck tiibe of authors," they 
were called, " the brood of Churchill's spawn, and the 
heirs of his Billingsgate fortune." They passed away like 
a swarm of noxious insects ; and Churchill himself was 
for a time depreciated^ as unduly as he had been ex- 

^ << The dominions of Alexander the Great had not more eompeti- 
tOTB after his decease, than the poetical demesnes of the late Mr. 
Churchill. Various, indeed, are the candidates, but their pretences are 
nearly the same ; — to measure couplets, to scatter abuse, and to praise 
the bard whose name they ' take in vain.' Their ambition, at the same 
time, is as sordid as their verse , for it is not Mr. Churchiirs crown 
of laurel that they seek, but his half crown sterling." — MorUhly RemeWf 
February, 1765, vol. xzzii. p. 153. 

Twenty years before, a wretched precursor of these libelists com- 
plained oif the restraint under which his *^ Indignant Muse " ]jd)ored : -* 

" Names muBt be concealed : O roiafortune dire ! 
Law checks my rage, and lawyers damp my fire." 

** "A remarkable instance," says Dr. Eippis, ** of a sudden mnd 
short-lived celebrity — and of a more than usual rapidity in the neg- 
lect paid to his writings." 

'< We all remember/' says Dr. Warton, *< when even a Cbwehiil 
was more in vogue than a uray." 
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lolled. The first who rendered justice to his genius was 
Cowper : — 

While servile trick and imita4ive knack 
Confine the million in the beaten track, 
Peibaps some courser, who disdains the road, 
Snnflfe up the wind, and flin^ himself abroad. 
ContemporajieB all surpassed, see one, 
Short his career indeed, but ably run ; 
Churchill, himself unconscious of his powers. 
In penury consumed his idle hours ; 
And, like a scattered seed at random sown, 
Was left to spring by vigor of his own. 
Lifted, at length, oy dignity of thought 
And dint of genius, to an affluent lot, 
He laid his head on luxury's soft lap. 
And took too often there his easy nap. 
If brighter beams than all he threw not forth, 
Twas negligence in him, not want of worth. 
Surly and slovenly, and bold and coarse ; 
Too proud for art, and trusting in mere force ; 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit ; 
Always at speed, and never drawing bit, — 
He struck the lyre in such a careless mood. 
And so disdained the rules he understood, 
The laurel seemed to wait onliis command ; 
He snatched it rudely fix)m the Muses' hani*^ 

When Johnson's collection of the poets was lent to 
Cowper, he read but few of them. " Those of established 
reputation," said he, *'are so fresh in my memory, that it 
was like reading what I read yesterday over again : and as 
to the minor classics, I did not think them worth reading 
at all. I tasted most of them, and did not like them." 
But Churchill had been included in Bell's collection, where 
he bix)ught up the rear; and in the same letter which ex- 
presses his disrespect for the mediocrists, Cowper says, " I 
have read him twice, and some of his pieces three times 
over, and the last time with more pleasure than the first. — 
He is mdeed a careless writer for the most part ; but where 
shall we find in any of those authors who finish their works 
with the exactness of a Flemish pencil, those bold and 
daring strokes of fancy, those numbers so hazardously ven- 

w Table Talk. 
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tured upon and so happily 6nished, the matter so com" 
pressed, and yet so clear, and the coloring so sparingly laid 
on, and yet with such a beautiful effect ? In short, it is not 
hb least praise, that he is never guilty of those faults as a 
writer which he lays to the charge of others ; a proof that 
he did not judge by a borrowed standard, or from rules laid 
down by critics ; but that he was qualified to do it by his 
own native powers, and his great superiority of genius. 
For he that wrote so much and so fast would, through in- 
advertence and hurry, have departed from rules which he 
might have found in books; but his own truly poetical 
talent was a guide which could not suffer him to err." ^ 

When he was composing his first volume, Cowper reck- 
oned it among his principal advantages that he had read no 
English poetry for many years. But as the poems whereby 
he became known to the public were all written when he 
was advanced considerably beyond the middle age, he was 
less likely to be tinctured by the manner of any favorite 
author than youthful aspirants must always be. And the 
same cause would have prevented him from being influenced 
by contemporary writers, even if his habits of retired life, 
and the total desuetude of poetical reading for so many 
years, had not kept him unacquainted with any thing that 
had been published during half a generation. If there was 
any savor of other poets in his pieces, it was of Lloyd in 
some of the smaller ones, and of Churchill in his satires. 

When Cowper, however, commenced author, he per- 
ceived the necessity of reading. " He that would write," 
said he, " should read, not that he may retail the observa- 
tions of other men, but that, being thus refreshed and re- 
plenished, he may find himself in a condition to make and 
to produce his own."^^ Just after he had finished .The 
Task, he purchased a Latin Dictionary. "It is rather 
strange," said he to Mr. Unwin,^° " that at my time of life, 
and after a youth spent in classical pursuits, I should want 
one ; and stranger still, that, being possessed at present of 
only one Latin author in the world, I should think it worth 

" To Mr. Unwin. ^ To Mr. Unwin, Nov. 26, 1781. 

« July 3, 1784. 
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while to purchase one. I say that it is strange, and indeed 
I think it so myself. But I have a thought that when my 
present labors of the pen are ended, I may go to schod 
again, and refresh my spirits by a little intercourse with the 
Mantuan and the Sabine bards ; and perhaps by a reperusal 
of some others, whose works we generally lay by at that 
period of life when we are best qualiBed to read them,-— 
when, the judgment and the taste being formed, their beauties 
are least likely to be overlooked." — " 1 have bought a great 
dictionary," he says to Mr. Newton,^^ " and want nothing 
but Latin authors to furnish me with the use of it. Had I 
purchased them first, I had begun at the right end ; but I 
could not affi)rd it. I beseech you admire my prudence." 
Horace was the Latin author which he possessed ; but he 
had boiTowed Virgil from one neighbor, and Homer, with 
a Clavis, from another, and had had them for some years. 

His English reading at that time was upon scarcely a 
wider scale. " My studies," he says, " are very much con- 
fined, and of little use, because I have no books but what I 
honow, and nobody will lend me a memory : my own is 
almost worn out. I read the Biographia and the Review. 
il ail the readers of the fcHrmer had memories like mine, the 
<sampilers of that work would in vain have labored to rescue 
the great names of past ages fix>m oblivion ; for what I read 
to-day I forget to-morrow. A by-stander might say, * This 
is rather an advantage ; the book is always new.' But I 
beg the by-stander's pardon : I can recollect, though I 
cannot remember ; and with the book in my hand I rec- 
ognize those passages, which, without the book, I should 
never have thougiit of more. The Review pleases me 
roost, because if the pontents escape me, I regret them less, 
being a very supercilious reader of most modem writers. 
Either I dislike the subject, or the manner of treating it ; 
^ style is affected, or the matter is disgusting."^ 

But in one of these points Cowper depreciated himself, 
»nd in the other he wronged himself. There are indications 
^ough in his poems of a pi-actical and retentive memory ; 
and the facility with which he composed Latin verses after 

•> July 5, 1784. « To Mr. Newton, April 20, 1T83, 
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SO many years' disuse, is proof not only that he had been 
well taught, but that he well remembered what he had once 
learned. Neither was he so fastidious a reader as he repre- 
sented himself to be, and as he formerly had been. There 
is a time of life at which men of genius — and still more 
men of talents — are likely to be so, when they are fully 
aware of their own powers, and have not attained the knowl- 
edge of their own deficiencies. They are then more dis- 
posed to descry faults in a book, however good, and to seek 
m it for matter of ridicule, than to learn from it and be 
thankful. Such a temper had prevailed in the Nonsense 
Club ; but even poor Lloyd lived long enough to outgrow 
it : Colman made ample amends to Mason for his share in 
the mock lyrics, by bringing Elfrida and Caractacus upon 
the stage ; and Cowper, though he accused himself of be- 
ing a supercilious reader, had long before seen and acknowl- 
edged, that in proportion as he had been so in early life, 
his judgment had been warped by prejudice.^ Indeed, 
unless he were provoked by some gross injustice of criticism, 
or some glaring faults in style, he was disposed to think 
favorably of any book that entertained him, and to rate its 
merits at their full value — certainly never to depreciate 
them. When he looked at the world " through the loop- 
holes of retreat," it was from a distance at which none of 
its sounds were audible. He knew nothing of the public 
opinion concerning current literature, except what the Month- 
ly Review told him, and sometimes the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ; ^ in this respect he exercised his own unbiased 
judgment ; and if at any time the balance was not evenly 
held, it was when it inclined on the side of indulgence. 

From the time when he " left the herd," like " a stricken 
deer," till he became known as the author of the Task, two 
and twenty years had elapsed ; and in the course of those 
years the public had gradually and insensibly been prepared 
for the reception of such a poem. Public taste was at a 
low ebb when Cowper joined in the laugh against Gray and 
Mason ; and the few persons who perceived and lamented 

« See vol. i. p. 194. 

^ The one he saw regularly, the other only occaeionftUy, 
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that it was so, inferred that public feeling was lower than it 
really was — perhaps than it ever can be. For no corrup- 
tion of taste, however prevalent, can wholly destroy in the 
public mind that moral sense to which true poetry appeals. 
When Beattie began his Minstrel, he said he was morally 
certain that it never would be finished, and that he had re- 
solved to write no more poetry, with a view to publication, 
till he saw some dawnings of a poetical taste among the 
generality of readers ; of which, said he, there is not at pres- 
ent any thing like an appearance.^ Gray once expressed 
an opinion that his Elegy owed its popularity wholly to the 
subject, and that the public would have received it as well 
if it had been written in prose.^ This was not altogether 
true ; for there is a charm in metre, as there is in music ; it 
is of the same kind, though the relation may be remote ; 
and it differs less in degree, perhaps, than one who has not 
an ear for poetry can believe. Johnson may be forgiven 
all the wrongful decrees which be pronounced in criticism, 
for having preserved this stanza : ^"^ 

Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound : 
All at her work the village maiden sings ; 

Nor, while she turns the ^ddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 

A sweeter stanza never was composed : but apart from the 
pensive reflection which is there so exquisitely expressed, 
what it affirms of the general influence of verse upon man- 
kind, is a truth which all who have ears to hear may have 
perceived. Without songs, there could be no popular* 
music, and without verse no songs; — none of those melo- 
dies, which, having been heard in youth or childhood, are 
recalled to memory, or awaken there of themselves, in mid- 
dle or old age, and with which the words, and feelings, and 
sentiments, wherewith they were linked, revive also, and 

» Forbes's Life of Beattie, vol. i. p. 80. « Ibid. 73. 

^ He repeated it at Nairn, upon hearing a mrl sing an Erse song 
while she was spinning wool with a great wheel. Boswell thought he 
had heard the lines before. ** I fancy not, sir," said Johnson ; " for 
they are in a deUched poem, the name of which I do not remember, 
written by one Giffard, a parson." The poem is said, in a note of Ma* 
tone's, to have been hitherto undiscovered. 
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local recollections, and all that is connected with them. 
Gray's Elegy owes much of its popularity to its strata of 
verse ; the strain of thought alone, natural and touching as 
it is, would never have impressed it upon the hearts of 
thousands and tens of thousands, unless the diction and 
metre in which it was imbodied had been perfectly in luiisoD 
with it. Beattie ascribed its general reception to botii 
causes. " It is a poem," he says, " which is universally un- 
derstood and admired, not only for its poetical beauties, but 
also, and perhaps chiefly, for its expressing sentiments in 
which every man thinks himself interested, and which, at 
certain times, are familiar to all men." Neither cause 
would have sufiiced for producing so general, and exten^vei 
and permanent an effect, unless the poem had been, in the 
full import of the word, harmonious. 

The same causes, and the same combination, rendered 
the Task more popular than any other poem of equal length 
in the English language. Its religious character, no doubt, 
contributed largely to its circulation, by carrying it among 
a numerous and growing class of readers, for whom that 
character constituted its chief attraction. But this was 
rather a powerful assistant than a primary cause of its 
success ; which was as immediate as it wa^ complete. 
Except the Rosciad, there had probably been no instance 
of a poem obtaining so rapidly a great reputation : but the 
Rosciad was written by a man of the town, who had no 
worthier object in view than that of producing something 
which might become the town talk ; it was addressed to 
those who frequented Vanity Fair, and was not expected 
to have any interest beyond the precincts of that fair, nor 
to retain it longer than while the fair lasted : the Task was 
the work of a reflective, melancholy mind, employed in re- 
tirement upon topics in which there was no novelty, and 
which, it might have been thought, though they never could 
become obsolete, were likely to excite little attention in 
what is called the world. That it must one day be ap- 
preciated as it deserved, a competent reader might have 
pronounced without hesitation ; the immediate acceptatioQ 
which it obtained was what the most sanguine friend of the 
author could not have anticipated, nor had the author hioH 
self regarded it as a possibility in any dream of hope. 
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But the poem appeared — if the expression may be 
permitted — just at the fulness of time, when the way had 
been prepared for^ it. A taste for descriptive poetry, of 
which none was produced in the school of Pope and Dryden, 
and which professional critics had vilified and condemned, 
bad been revived by Thomson. So little was it favored in 
his time, that it was long before he could find a publisher 
for his Winter, (the first part of the Seasons that was print- 
ed ;) and when, upon Mallet's recommendation, a bookseller 
ventured to print it, the impression lay like waste paper in 
his warehouse, and was in danger of being sold as such, 
when one Mr. Whatley (his name deserves to be re- 
corded) happened to take up a copy which was lying on 
the publisher's stall. He was a lover of poetry, and, as it 
appears, a man of reputation among town wits, for he 
brought the poem into notice by spreading its praise through 
the coffee-houses ; and the edition was sold in consequence 
of the zeal with which he commended a poem good enough 
to bear out his commendation. 

Other poets also had, in different lines, and with more 
or less success, introduced a taste for something different 
(pom the conventional poetry of the dominant school. 
Glover's Leonidas, though only party spirit could have ex- 
tolled it as a work of genius, obtained no inconsiderable 
sale, and a reputation ^ which flourished for half a century. 
It has a place now in the two great general collections, and 
deserves to hold it. The author has the merit of having 
departed from bad models, rejected all false ornaments and 
tricks of style, and trusted to the dignity of his subject. 
And though the poem is cold and bald, stately rather than 
strong in its best parts, and in general rather stiff than state- 
ly, there is in its very nakedness a sort of Spartan severity 
that commands respect. 

Another proof that the school of Pope was gradually 

« In a letter dated May, 1737, Swift asks Pope, « Who is that^Mr. 
Glover, whowi ' '* « ^» -i » v . !_^?__-i.-__ 

and hath great 

have been curious, 

concerning a poem that' is written in a taste and manner so di^erent 

from his own, in a style formed on the Grecian school, and with the 

simplicity of an ancient." — Essay on Pope, p. 401. 

VOL. II. 5 
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losing its influence is, that almost every poem of any con- 
siderable length, which obtained any celebrity during the 
half century between Pope and Cowper, was written in 
blank verse. With the single exception of Falconer's 
Shipwreck, it would be in vain to look for any rhymed 
poem of that age, and of equal extent, which is held in 
equal estimation with the works of Young, Thomson, Glover, 
Somervile, Dyer, Akenside, and Armstrong. Johnson said 
truly, that " rhyme can never be spared, but when the sub- 
ject is able to support itself; "^^ but he was never more 
mistaken, nor did he ever advance an opinion which is more 
directly disproved, than when he asserted that " those who 
hope to please must condescend to rhyme." "'^ 

Gray and Mason are among the writers who, by raising 
the tone of poetry, contributed to excite a taste for some- 
thing better than the school of Pope. In one of his first 
poems, Mason had, in a puerile fiction, ranked Chaucer, and 
Spenser, and Milton, below Pope, which is like comparing a 
garden shrub with the oaks of tlie forest. But he would 
have maintained no such absurdity in his riper years, for 
Mason lived to perceive and correct both his errors of opin- 
ion and his faults of style. It was something in that sickly 
age of tragedy to produce two such dramas as Elfrida and 
Caractacus ; the success of which, when Colman (much to 
his honor) made the bold experiment of bringing them on 
the stage, proved that although the public had long been 
dieted upon trash, they could relish something of a worthier 
kind than Tamerlane, the Revenge, and the Grecian Daugh- 
ter. Mason composed his plays upon an artificial model, 
and in a gorgeous diction, because he thought Shakspeare 
had precluded all hope of excellence in any other form of 
drama. He has ingenuously confessed that he was too 
much elated by popular applause ; but he did not allow 
his judgment to be warped by supposing that what the pub- 
lic had applauded must necessarily be good. He learned 
to think that the romantic or mixed drama is that which is 
best suited to the English stage, and he gradually weeded 
his style. 

« Life of Milton. »« jbid. 
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The piece which he composed upon what he called " the 
old English model," lay by him some thirty years, and was 
not published till towards the close of his life. He was the 
only person in those days who ventured to follow our old 
dramatists ; for the revival of Shakspeare's plays upon the 
stage produced no visible effect upon contemporary play- 
wrights. But when Garrick had made the name of Shak- 
speare popular, a race of Shakspearean commentators 
arose, who introduced a sort of taste for the books of Shak- 
speare's age ; and as they worked in the rubbish, buried 
treasures, of which they were not in search, were brought 
to light, for those who could understand their value. Thus, 
though in their cumbrous annotations, the last laborer always 
added more rubbish to the heaps which his predecessors had 
accumulated, they did good service by directing attention 
to our earlier literature. The very homage which they 
paid to Shakspeare tended to impress the multitude with 
an opinion of the paramount importance of his works, and a 
belief fn excellences of which they could have no per- 
ception. They who had any books for show considered 
Shakspeare, from this time, as a necessary part of the fur- 
niture of their shelves. Even the Jubilee, and its after rep- 
resentation at the theatres, contributed to confirm this useful 
persuasion. Thousands who had not seen one of his plays, 
nor read a line of them, heard of Shakspeare, and under- 
stood that his name was one of those of which it became 
Englishmen to be proud. 

Two works which appeared in the interval between 
Churchill and Cowper, promoted, beyond any others, this 
growth of a better taste than had prevailed for the hundred 
years preceding. These were Warton's History of English 
Poetry, and Percy's Reliques, the publication of which 
must form an epoch in the continuation of that history. 
They only who have made themselves well acquainted with 
the current poetry and criticism of those days, can under- 
stand or imagine how thoroughly both had been corrupted 
and debased. Books which are now justly regarded as 
among the treasures of English literature, which are the 
delight of the old and the young, the learned and the un- 
learned, the high and the low, were then spoken of with 
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coDtempt ; the Pilgrim's Progress as fit only for the igno- 
rant and vulgar, Robinson Crusoe for children ; and if any 
one but an angler condescended to look in Izaak Walton,"^^ 
it must be for the sake of finding something in the book to 
laugh at ! And for Spenser, — if the tiresome uniformity 
of his measure did not render the Faery Queen insupporta- 
ble, that poem would be laid down in disgust almost as soon 
as it was taken up, because of the filthy images and loath- 
some allegories with which it abounds ! These things were 
said, and said by those who had seated themselves in the 
chair of the critic, and assumed the office of directing and 
controlling public taste ! 

Even those who found some attractions in the imagery 
and story of this great poem, complained of its versifica- 
tion and its style. "It is great pity," said Oldmixon, 
" Spenser fell into that kind of versifying ; and very odd 
that, after it had been so generally and justly condemned, a 
poet in our time should think to acquire merit by imitating 
it. The ruff and the fardingale might as well be renewed in 
dress, as the long stanza in poetry, where the sense is fet- 
tered up in eight or ten lines." One gentleman, being 
indued with a spirit of perverse industry and stupid perse- 
verance, in which if he has ever been equalled, he has 
assuredly never been outdone, transposed the whole of the 
Faery Queen into blank verse. Luckily for himself, he 
was prudent enough to publish only the first canto as a 
specimen ; the reason which he assigned for his undertaking 
was, that he " wished to render the poem more intelligibly, 
having met with many persons, who, whilst they admired 
the imagery, invention, and sentiments of the author, did not 
choose to be at the pains to seek for them amongst his un- 
couth phrases and obsolete style " ! 

Yet in this stanza Thomson had composed the Castle of 
Indolence, and Shenstone his Schoolmistress, each being 
very far the best work of its author ; and the publication pi 
Percy's Reliques gave birth to a third poem in the same 
delightful measure, which, though the author, failing to work 

** The Monthly Reviewers, in 1777, said, " We have sometimes 
amused ourselves' by dipping into honest Izaak Walton's Complete 
Angler, merely as tk rum book," 
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out his own conception, left it imperfect, will nevertheless 
hold its place with these, centuries hence, when time shall 
have winnowed the wheat in pur granaries from the chaff, 
and purged the floor: — it was upon reading Percy's pre- 
liminary Dissertation, that Beattie conceived the intention 
of writing his Minstrel. No poem has ever given more de- 
light to minds of a certain class, and in a certain stage of 
their progress, — that class a high one, and that stage per- 
haps the most delightful in the course of their pilgrimage. 
It was to thb class that the poet himself belonged ; U)e 
scenes which he delineated were those in which he had 
grown up, the feelings and aspirations those of hi^ own boy- 
hood and youth, and the poem derived its peculiar charm 
fiom its truth. 

This was an incidental effect of Percy's volumes. 
Their immediate consequence was to produce a swarm of 
^ legendary tales," bearing, in their style, about as much 
resemblance to the genuine ballad, as the heroes of a French 
tragedy to the historical personages whose names they bear, 
or a set of stage-dancers to the lads and lasses of a village 
green, in the dd times of the May-pole. But they were 
written by persons who had been trained in a bad school, 
and could not unlearn the lessons they had been taught. 
The more tricksy they were, and the more mawkish, the 
more they were extolled by contemporary critics ; but they 
passed away with their generation ; and it was seen in the 
next, how great a benefit Percy and Warton had conferred 
upon the young lovers and votaries of the art, by directbg 
their attention to the early poets. 

Cowper's Task appeared in the interval, when young 
minds were prepared to receive it, and at a juncture when 
there was no poet of any great ability or distinguished 
name in the field. Gray and Akenside were dead. Mason 
was silent. Glover, brooding over hb Athenaid, was re- 
garded as belonging to an age that was past. Churchill 
was forgotten. Emily and.Bampfylde had been cut off in 
the blossom of their youth. Crabbe, having, by the pub- 
lication of his Library, his Village, and his Newspaper, 
accomplished his heart's immediate desire, sought at that 
time for no further publicity ; and Hayley ambled over the 

5* • 
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course without a competitor. There never was a seasoD 
at which such a poem could have appeared with more 
advantage ; and perhaps there never was a poem of which 
the immediate success, as well as the permanent estimation, 
might with so much certainty have been predicted. The 
subject, or rather the occasion of the poem, had been fortiH 
itbus ; and the key in which it was pitched, as being best 
suited to the theme, was precisely that which enabled the 
poet to exhibit the whole compass of his powers. It is re- 
markable that the work on which Cowper's fame is founded, 
should commence in a strain bearing no remote similarity 
to the earliest of his pieces which has been preserved. 
That piece was in imitaticm of the Splendid Shilling ; the 
present theme was not, indeed, base in itself, but it could 
only be treated with playful gravity, which would have 
lost half its effect in any other measure than blank verse ; 
and yet from a clear perception of its difficulties,'^ and the 
facility which he had acquired of composing in rhyme, 
Cowper would not have fixed upon that metre for any pre- 
meditated plan. But having thus pitched it, excursive as 
the poem became, it enabled him to rise and fall with the 
subject, and, passing in easy and graceful transition 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 

give to one of the most diversified poems in the language, 
the tone and character of an harmonious whole. 

The Task was at once descriptive, moral, and satirical. 
The descriptive parts every where bore evidence of a 
thoughtful mind and a gentle spirit, as well as of an obser- 
vant eye ; and the moral sentiment which pervaded them, 
gave a charm in which descriptive poetry is often found 

^ Afler the Task was finished, he says to Mr. Newton, '^ I do not 
mean to write blank verse again. Not having the music of rhymes, it 
requires so close an attention to the pause and the cadence, and such 
a peculiar mode of expression, as render it, to me at least, the most 
difficult species of poetry that I have ever meddled with." — Nov. 27, 
1784. 

His meaning must have related only to original composition, for he 
had then begun his translation. He had said before to Mr. Unwin, 
(Oct. 130, 1784,) " I do not intend to write any more blank verse. It 
18 more difficult than rhyme, and not so amusing in the composition.** 
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wanting. The best didactic poems, when compared with 
Ihe Task, are like formal gardens in comparison with.wood^ 
land scenery. << One of bis intimate friends," says Hayley, 
^'had written in the first volume of bis poems the following 
passage from the younger Pliny, as descriptive of the bodk : 
•*- ' Malta tenuiteTy tmdta eubHmitery mtuta i>€nu$te, multa 
tenere, mrdta dvlcittr, mvka cam hUe* Many passages are 
delicate, many sublime, many beautifol, many tender, many 
sweet, many acrimonious. Cowper was pleased with thie 
application, and candidly said, ^ The latter part is very true 
indeed ! Yes, yes, there are unuU^i cum bik.^ " ''^ He was 
in a happier state of mind, and in more cheerful circum- 
stances, when he began the Task: it was therefore less acri- 
monious. Its satire is altogether free from personality ; it 
is the satire not of a sour and discontented spirit, but of a 
benevolent though melancholy mind ; and the melanchdy 
was not of a kind to bSscX artificial gloom and midnight 
musings, but rather to seek and find relief in sunshine, in 
the beauties of nature, in books and leisure, in solitary or 
social walks, and in the comforts of a quiet fireside. 

" What there is of a religious cast," says Cowper, " I 
have thrown towards the end of it, for two reasons ; first, 
that I might not revolt the reader at his entrance ; and 
secondly, that my best impressions might be made last. 
Were I to write as many poems as Lope de Vega or Vol- 
taire, not one of them would be without this tincture. If 
the world like it not, so much the worse for them. I make 
all the concessions I can, that I may please them, but I will 
not please them at the expense of conscience. My descrip- 
tions are all from nature ; not one of them second-handed. 
My delineations of the heart are fix>m my own experience ; 
not one of them borrowed from books, or in the least degree 
conjectural. In my numbers, which I varied as much as I 
could, ^for blank verse without variety of numbers is no 
better than bladder and string,) I have imitated nobody, 
thougli sometimes perhaps there may be an Apparent resem- 
blance ; because at the same time that I would not imitate, 
I have not affectedly differed. — If the work cannot boast 
a regular plan, (in which respect, however, I do not think 

w Vol. i. p. 261. 
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it altogether indefensible,) it may yet boast that the refleo- 
dons are naturally suggested always by the preceding 
passage ; and that, except the fifth book, which is rather 
of a political aspect, the whole has one tendency, — to dis- 
countenance the modem enthusiasm after a London life, 
and to recommend rural ease and lebure as firiendly to the 
cause of piety and virtue." '^* 

If the world had not liked his poem, the world must have 
been worse than it is. But Cowper himself, perhaps^ was 
not aware of what it was that supplied the place of plan, 
and with happier effect than the most skilful plan could 
have produced. There are no passages in a poet's works 
which are more carped at while he lives, than those wherein 
he speaks of himseU* ; and if he has any readers after bis 
death, there are none then which are perused with great- 
er interest. In the Task there is nothing which could be 
carped at on that score, even by a supercilious critic, and 
yet the reader feels that the poet is continually present ; he 
becomes intimately acquainted with him, and this it is 
which gives to this delightful poem its unity and its peculiar 
charm. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TRANSLATION OF HOMER. LADY HESKETH COMES TO OLNET. 
REMOVAL TO THE VILLAGE OF WESTON. 

In a letter to Lady Hesketh, written soon after the renewal 
of their correspondence, Cowper says, " Now, my dear, I 
am going to tell you a secret : it is a great secret, that you 
must not whisper even to your cat. No creature is at this 
moment appri^d of it, but Mrs. Unwin and her son. I am 
making a new translation of Homer, and am on the point 
of finishing the twenty-first book of the Iliad. The reasons 
upon which I undertake this Herculean labor, and by which 
I justify an enterprise in which I seem so effectually an- 

'* To Mr. Unwin, Oct. 10, 1784. 
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ticipated by Pope, (although, in fact, he has not anticipated 
me at all,) I may possibly give you, if you wish for them, 
when I can find nothing more interesting to say." ^ 

It appeal's from the same letter, that he began this trans* 
lation on the 12th of November, 1784, which was as soon 
as he had completed his labors for the second volume of 
his Poems, by finishing the piece entitled Tirocinium. So 
much as a week could not have elapsed between the com- 
pletion of one undertaking, and the commencement of this 
most laborious of his works. But he had now learned the 
art of self-management, and was able steadily to practise it ; 
he knew how necessary it was to have some regular em- 
ployment which should occupy his mind, without exciting it. 

Some pleasure he took in surprising his friends with his 
productions, but he had further motives for reticence in this 
case. " Till I had made," he says, " such a progress in my 
fHresent undertaking as to put it out of all doubt, that, if 1 
lived, I should proceed in and finish it, I kept the matter 
to myself. It would have done me little honor to have told 
my friends that I had an arduous enterprise in hand, if after* 
Wds I must have told them that I had dropped it." ^ Few 
men, however, would have been better warranted by experi- 
©ace in relying upon their own perseverance. " TiJly's rule, 
^NuUa dies sine lined,^ " said he, "will make a volume in less 
time than one would suppose. I adhered to it so rigidly, (in 
composing the Task,) that though more than once I found 
three lines as many as I had time to compass, still I wrote ; 
and finding occasionally, and as it might hanpen, a more 
fluent vein, the abundance of one day made me amends for 
the barrenness of another." ^ He had worked at it some- 
times an hour a day, sometimes half a one, and sometimes 
two hours.'* But his translation was performed by piece- 
Work ; he set himself forty lines ^ for his daily task, and 

* Nov. 9, 1785. » To Mr. Hill, Dec. 24, 1785. 

* To Mr. Newton, Nov. 27, 1784. * Oct. 30, 1784. 

* Twice the length of an ordinary imposition at Westminster, with 
the additional difference of translating into blank verse instead of lit* 
eral prose. Some of my readers will call to mind, as I do, the look, 
^d the tone of voice, and the movement of the head, with which Dr. 
Vincent used to pronounce his ordinary morninj^ sentence of '^ twenty 
lioeg of Homer, and not go to breakfast." 
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never excused himself from that task when it was possible to 
perfomi it. " Equally sedulous," said he, " I am in the 
matter of transcribing, so that between both, my mornir 
and evening are most part completely engaged." ® 

Of all books which are used in schools, the Iliad and 
Odyssey are those which are read with most {)leasure, and 
consequently make the deepest impression upon a boy's 
imagination ; and this is less because the boy does not begin 
to read them consecutively till they have become easy to 
him, and he is of an age to enter bto their spirit, than 
because of their intrinsic interest, the perfect beauty of their 
style, and the charm of truth and nature in which they 
incomparably excel all other poems of their kind. " John," 
says Cowper, in a playful message ''' to one of his friend 
Unwin's sons, " John, once the Little, but now almost the i 
Great, and promising to be altogether such in time, make i 
yourself master of the Iliad and of the Odyssey as soon as ! 
you can ; and then you will be master of the two finest 
poems that ever were composed by man, and composed in 
the finest language that ever man uttered. All languages of 
which I know any thing, are gibberish compared with Greek," j 

It has already been mentioned ® that Cowper went through ' 
both the Homeric Poems at Westminster, with a chosen com- 
panion, who was as capable as himself of enjoying them ; 
and that he had read them critically in the JTemple, com- 
paring them with Pope's translation as he proceeded. His 
love and admiration of the original had increased in propor- 
tion to his istaste of a version which so thoroughly dis- 
guises it; ana It was the vivid remembrance of those feelings, 
quickened by the continual pleasure which he found in pe- 
rusing the Iliad, that induced him to undertake the arduous 
task of translating it himself. The distrust which he felt at 
first of his own perseverance, gave way when he approached 
the end of the Iliad. " I shall assuredly proceed," said he, 
" because the farther I go, the more I find myself justified in 
the undertaking; and in due time, if I live, I shall assuredly 
publish. In the whole I shall have composed above forty 
thousand verses, about which forty thousand verses I shall 

• To Mr. Unwin, Oct. 22, 1785. 
T June 12, 178b. » Vol. i. p. 79. 
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have taken great pains, on no occasion suffering a slovenly 
4ine to escape me. I leave you to guess, therefore, whether, 
l^tich a labor once achieved, I shall not determine to turn it 
to some account, and to give myself pro6t if I can, if not at 
least some credit, for my reward." ^ Accordingly he took 
measures for making his intention known among his friends, 
and preparing the public for it. 

This resolution he announced to Lady Hesketh. '^ Al- 
though," said he, " I do not suspect that a secret to you, 
my cousin, is any burden, yet having maturely considered 
that point since I wrote my last, I feel myself altogether 
dbposed to release you from the injunction, to that effect, 
under which I laid you. I have now made such a progress 
in my translation, that I need neither fear I shall stop short 
of the end, nor that any other rider of Pegasus should over- 
take me. Therefore, if at any time it should fall fairly in 
your way, or you should feel yourself invited to say I am so 
occupied, you have my poetship's free permission." ^^ He 
did not like the booksellers well enough, he said, to make 
them a present of such a labor, and he intended to publish 
by subscription. His cousin had offered him pecuniary assist- 
ance for his next publication, whatever it might be ; he asked 
her on this occasion for her vote and interest, if she pleased, 
but nothing more. 

In communicating his purpose to Mr. Newton ,i^ he 
related in what manner he had imperceptibly, as it were, 
engaged in so arduous an undertaking. ^* Employment, 
and with the pen," said he, ^' is, through habit, become es- 
sential to my well-being ; and to produce always original 
foems, especially of considerable length, is not so easy, 
or some weeks after I had Gnished the Task, and sent 
away the last sheet corrected, I was through necessity idle, 
and suffered not a little in my spirits for being so. One 
day, being in such distress of mind as was hardly supporta- 
ble, I took up the Iliad ; and merely to divert attention, 
and with no lyore preconception ^^ of what I was then enter- 

• To Mr. Unwin, Oct. 22, 1785. 

>^ Hayley, vol. ii. p. 143. The letter is without a date. 

" Dec. 3, 1785. 

M This shows, what indeed might he inferred from other eireimi* 
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ing upon, than I have at this moment of what I shall be 
doing this day twenty years hence, translated the twelve 
first lines of it. The same necessity pressing me again, I 
had recourse to the same expedient, and translated more. 
Every day bringing its occasion for employment with it, 
every day consequently added something to the work ; 
till at last I began to reflect thus: — The Iliad and the 
Odyssey together consist of about forty thousand verses. 
To translate these forty thousand verses will furnish me 
with occupation for a considerable time. I have already 
made some progress, and 1 find it a most agreeable amuse- 
ment. Homer, in point of purity, is a most blameless 
writer ; and, though he was not an enlightened man, has 
interspersed many great and valuable truths throughout both 
his poems. In short, he is in all respects a most venerable 
old gentleman, by an acquaintance with whom no man can 
disgrace himself. The literati are all agreed to a man, that, 
although Pope has given us two pretty poems under Ho- 
mer's titles, there is not to be found in them the least portion 
of Homer's spirit, nor the least resemblance of his manner. 
I will try, therefore, whether I cannot copy him somewhat 
more happily myself. I have at least the advantage of 
Pope's faults and failings, which, like so many buoys upon a 
dangerous coast, will serve me to steer by, and will make 
my chance for success more probable. These, and many 
other considerations, but especially a mind that abhorred a 
vacuum as its chief bane, impelled me so eflfectually to the 
work, that erelong I mean to publish proposals for a sub- 
scription to it, having advanced so far as to be warranted in 
doing so. 1 have connections, and no few such, by means 
of which I have the utmost reason to expect that a brisk 
circulation may be procured ; and if it should prove a profit- 
able enterprise, tiie profit will not accrue to a man who may 
be said not to want it. It is a business such as it will not, 
indeed, lie much in your way to promote ; but, among your 
numerous connections, it is possible that you may know 
some who would sufficiently interest themselves in such a 

•tances, that Hayley was mistaken (vol. i. 265) in ascribing to Lady 
Austen the suggestion of this work. 
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vrouk to be not unwillmg to subscribe to it. I do not mean 
-^ far be it from me — to put you upon making hazardous 
applications, where you might possibly incur a refusal, that 
would give you though but a moment's pain. You know 
best your own opportunities and powers in such a cause* 
If you can do but little, I shall esteem it much ; and if you 
can do nothing, I am sure that it will not be for want of 
a will." 

Cowper availed himself of the Gentleman's Magazine to 
produce upon the readers of that always respectable jour- 
nal an impression favorable for his design. Addressmg a 
letter to the immortal Mr. Urban, he began by saying that 
a lady of fine understanding and taste, and conversant with 
our best writers, had recentiv perused Pope's Homer, which 
she had not looked into for many -years before ; and on 
finishing the perusal, she had asked his opinion of it, ex- 
pressing at the same time no small degree of disappointment, 
and some suspicion that prejudice had operated not a little 
in fiivor of the original. " For my own part," said he, 
" I have ever been among the warmest admirers of the 
Grecian, whose works, in my mind, in point of variety and 
sublimity of conception, and dignity of expression, remain 
to this day unrivalled. I accordingly felt myself a little 
piqued at her insinuation ; and having, some vears since, 
made an accurate comparison of Pope with Homer, 
throughout both his poems, I with the more confidence 
addr^sed myself to the task of his vindication : and not 
doubting that most English readers must of necessity have 
conceived of him infinitely below his worth, I beg leave, 
through the medium of your Magazine, to give my senti- 
ments upon the subject a more extensive circulation than 
they can otherwise have. I feel a double pleasure in doing 
it. I consider it not only as an opportunity to assert the 
honor of my favorite bard, but the good sense and justice 
of their suffi^ges also who have crowned him with such 
abundant applause as my female friend finds it difficult to 
account for." 

Givmg then to Pope his praise as a poet, in whose ori-^ 
ginal works he found every species of poetical merit, he pro- 
ceeded to account for the faults of his translation. ** Fame^" 

VOL. II. 6 
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he said, ^^ had not been his principal motive, otherwise, 
with hi» abilities, he would never have condescended to let 
others participate in the undertaking. His connections were 
many, his avocations were frequent ; he was obliged to 
have recourse to assistance ; sometimes to write hastily and 
rather carelessly himself; and often, no doubt, either through 
delicacy or precipitance, to admit such lines of his coadju- 
tors, as not only dishonored Homer, but his translator also.'* 
The main cause, however, lay in the measure which he 
had chosen. " Pope was a most excellent rhymist ; that 
is to say, he had the happiest talent at accommodating his 
sense to his rhyming occasions. To discover homotonous 
words in a language abounding with them, like ours, is a task 
that would puzzle no man competently acquainted with it. 
But for such accommodation as I have mentioned, when an 
author is to be translated, there is little room ; the sense is 
already determined ; rhyme, therefore, must, in many cases, 
occasion, even to the most expert in the art, an almost 
unavoidable necessity to depart from the meaning of the 
original ; for Butler's remark is as true as it is ludicrous, 

that 

Rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like ships, they steer their courses* 

Accordingly, in numberless instances, we may observe in 
Pope a violation of Homer's sense, of which he certainly 
had never been guilty, had not the chains with which he 
had bound himself constrained him." 

The letter-writer treated next upon the barbarous e^ct 
of shortening proper names ; " blank verse," he observed, 
" being of loftier construction, would have afforded sufficient 
room for Idomeneus and Meriones, with several others, to 
have stood upright, — instead of being shortened by the 
fix)t. "But rhyme has another unhappy effect upon a 
poem of such length ; it admits not of a sufficient variety 
m the pause and cadence. The ear is fatigued with the 
sameness of the numbers, and satiated with a tune, musical 
indeed, but forever repeated. Here, then, was an error in 
the outset. It is to be lamented, but not to be wondered 
at. For who can wonder, since all men are naturally fond 
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of that m which they excel, that Pope, who maDaged tht 
bells of rhyme with more dexterity than any man, shoald 
have tied them ahout Homer's neck? Yet Pope, when fae 
composed an epic poem himself, wrote it in blank vetse^ 
aware, no doubt, of its greater suitableness, both in pcnnt 
of dignity and variety, to the grandeur of such a work. 
And though Atterbury advised him to bum it, and it was 
burned accordingly, I will venture to say that it did not 
incur that doom by the want of rhyme. It is hardly 
necessary for me to add, after what I have said on this 
part of the subject, that Homer must have suffered infinitely 
in the English representation that we have of him. Socae^ 
times his sense is suppressed, sometimes other sense b 
obtmded upon him ; rhyme gives the word, a miserable 
transformation ensues; instead of Homer in the grace&l 
habit of his age and nation, we have Homer in a straij;^ 
waistcoat. 

" Hie spirit and the manner of an author are terms thait 
may, I think, be used conversely. The spirit gives birth 
to the manner, and the mann^ is an indication of the spirit. 
Homer's spirit was manly, bold, sublime. Superior to the 
practice of those little arts by which a genius like Ovid's 
seeks to amuse his readers, he contested himself with speak- 
ing the thing as it was, derivbg a dignity from his plainness, 
to which writers more studious of ornament can never attain. 
If you meet with a metaphorical expression in Homer, you 
meet with a rarity indeed. I do not say that he has none, 
but I assert that he has very few. Scriptural poetry except- 
ed, I believe that there is not to be found in the world poetry 
80 simple as his. Is it thus with his translator ? I answer, 
no; but exactly the reverse. Pope is no where more fig- 
urative in his own pieces than in his translation of Homer. 
I do not deny that his flowers are beautiAil, at least diey 
&re often such ; but they are modem discoveries, and oi 
^glish giowth. The Iliad and the Odyssey, in his hands, 
jttve no more of the air of antiq|uity than if he had hknseif 
mvented them. Their simplicity is overwhelmed with a 
pmfiision of fine things, which, however they may strike the 
eye at first sight, make no amends for the greater beamties 
which they conceal. The venerable Grecian is as much 
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the worse for bis acquisitions of this kind, as a statue bjr 
Phidias or Praxiteles would be for the painter's brush* Tte 
man might give to it the fashionable colors of the day, the 
color of the Emperor's eye, or of the hair of the Queen of 
France, but he would fill up those fine strokes of the artist 
which he designed should be the admiration of all future 
ages." 

He then adduced instances in which Pope had injured 
the original by loading it with false ornaments, or weakened 
it by false delicacy, occasioning thereby "a flatness in the 
English Homer, that never occurs in the Greek. Homer's 
heroes," said he, ^' respected their gods just as much as tlie 
Papists respect their idols. While their own cause pros- 
pered, they were a very good . sort of gods ; but a reverse 
of fortune taking place, they treated them with a familiarity 
nothing short of blasphemy. These outrages Pope has di- 
luted with such a proportion of good Christian meekness, 
that all the spirit of the old bard is quenched entirely. In 
like manner the invective of his heroas is often soothed and 
tamed away so efiTectually, that, instead of the smartness and 
acrimony at the original, we find nothing but the milkiness 
of the best good manners. In nice discrimination of charac* 
ter Homer is excelled by none ; but his translator makes 
the persons of his poems speak all one language ; they are 
all sdike stately, pompous, stiff. In Homer we find accu- 
racy without litdeness, ease without negligence, grandeur 
without ostentation, sublimity without labor. I do not find 
them in Pope. He is often turgid, often tame, often care- 
less, and — to what cause it was owing I will not even sur- 
mise — upon many occasions has given an interpretation of 
whole passages utterly beside their meaning. 

" If my fair countrywomen," he concluded, " will give a 
stranger credit for so much intelligence, novel at least to 
them, they will know hereafter whom they have to thank 
for the weariness with which many of them have toiled 
through Homer ; they may rest assured that the learned, 
the judicious, the polite scholars of all nations have not been, 
to a man, mistaken and deceived ; but that Homer, what- 
ever figure he may make in English, is in himself entitled 
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to the highest praise that his most sanguine admirers have 
bestowed upon him." 

The letter was signed Alethes.^^ In the next number 
of the Magazine the editor introduced a citation fjx>m Saj^s 
EesaySy wherein Pope's version of the passage describing in 
a simile a nxxMoilight night, was critically examined — a 
passage which, being one of the very worst in the whole 
translation, as equally fake to the original and to nature, is 
ths^ which has been most praised. " I may, therefore, 
leasonably conclude," says Cfowper,^* " that Nichok, who 
makes the quotation, is on my side also. I do not know 
that Pope's work was ever more roughly handled than by 
myself, upon this occasion ; yet, although the Magazine hie 
a field in which disputants upon all questions contend, no 
(me has hitherto enlisted himself in Pope's behalf against 
me. The truth is, that in those points where I touched 
him, he is mdefensible. Readers of the original know it ; 
aad all others must be conscious that whether he deserves 
my censure, or deserves it not, the matter is not for them to 
meddle with." 

But though Cowper delivered his opinion thus iireely in 
his letters, and under a fictitious signature in the Magazine, 
he was prudent enough not to provoke hostility in has Pro* 
posals. " I did," said he to Hill,^^ " as you suppose, be- 
stow all possible consideration on the subject of an apology 
h[ my Homerican undertaking. I turned the matter about 
in my mind a hundred different ways, and in every way in 
which it would present itself, found it an impracticable busi- 
ness. It is impossible for me, with what delicacy soever I 
may manage it, to state the objections that lie against Pope's 
translation, without incurring odium and the imputation of 
arrogance ; foreseeing this danger, I choose to say nothing." 

Upon iniparting his intention to Johnson, and asking his 
advice and information on the subject of proposals &>r a 
subscription, the bookseller in reply ^® disapproved of the 

" Gentleman's Magazine, Aug. 1785. It is printed also among the 
Selections from that Magazine, vol. ii. pp. 273--^. 

" To Mr. Unwin, Oct. 22, 1786. » April 5, 1786. 

*' Dr. Johnson would have agreed in opinion with his namesake* 
'* He," said he, *' that asks subscription soon finds that he has cnemieflr 

6* 
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intended mode, and offered to treat with him, adding that 
^ he could make offers which he thought would be approved. 
Cowper, however, persisted in his intention. " A sub- 
scription," said he, '' is surely on every account the most 
eligible mode of publication. When I shall have emptied 
the purses of my friends, and of their friends, into my own, 
I am still free to levy contributions upon the world at large, 
and I shall then have a fund to defray the expenses of a 
new edition." ^' He had already received great encourage- 
ment at his outset. " At Westminster," said he to Lady 
Hesketh,^® " I was much intimate with Walter Bagot, a 
brother of Lord Bagot. In the course, as I suppose, of 
more than twenty years after we left school, I saw him but 
twice; once when I called on him at Oxford, and once 
when he called on me in the Temple. He has a brother 
who lives about four miles from hence, a man of large estate. 
It happened that soon after the publication of my 6rst vol- 
ume, he came into this country on a visit to his brother. 
Having read my book, and liking it, he took that opportu- 
nity to renew his acquaintance with me. I felt much aflfec- 
tion for him ; and the more, because it was plain, that after 
so long a time, he still retained his for me. He is now at 
his brother's ; twice he visited me in the course of last week, 
and this morning he brought Mrs. Bagot with him. He is 
a good and amiable man, and she a most agreeable woman. 
At this second visit I made him acquainted with my trans- 
lation of Homer; he was highly pleased to find me so 
occupied, and with all that glow of friendship that would 
make it criminal in me to doubt his sincerity for a moment, 
insisted upon being employed in promoting the subscription, 
and engaged himself and all his connections, which are ex- 
tensive, and many of them of high rank, in my service, 
His chariot put up at an inn in the town while he was here, 
and I rather wondered that at his departure he chose to 

All who do not encourage hinij defame him. He that wants mone^ 
will rather be thought angry than poor ; and he that wishes to save his 
money conceals his avarice by his malice." — Life of Pope. 

This is looking at the dark side, — and in a matter wherein enmity 
can do little, and good will may effect much. 

" To Lady Hesketh, Jan 10, 1786. " Nov. 30, 1786. 
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walk to his cbarioty and not to be taken up at the door. 
But when he had been gone about a quarter of an hour, his 
servant came with a letter, which his master had written at 
the inn, and which, he said, required no answer. I opened 
it, and found as follows : — 

MT GOOD FRIEND, Olfuy, J^ov. 30, 1785. 

You will oblige me by accepting this early subscription 
to your Homer, even before you have fixed your plan and 
price ; which when you have done, if you will send me a 
parcel of your subscription papers, I will endeavor to circu- 
late them among my fi'iends and acquaintance as far as I 
can. Health and happiness attend you. 

Yours ever, 

WALTER BAGOT. 
It contained a draft for £20. 

" I meet," said he, in another letter,^^ " with encourage- 
ment fix)m all quarters ; such as I find need of, indeed, in 
an enterprise of such length and moment, but such as at the 
same time I find efiectual. Homer is not a poet to be 
translated under the disadvantage of doubts and dejection.'' 
The bookseller, having offered his opinion, did not persist in 
it when he saw that Cowper had made up his mbd, with 
reasonable expectation of success. Cowper was in good 
spirits at the prospect. ^' Johnson," said he, '^ behaves 
very well, at least according to my conception of the matter, 
and seems sensible that I have dealt liberally with him. 
He wishes me to be a gainer by my labors — in his own 
words, ^ to put something handsome mto my pocket,' and 
recommends two large quartos for the whole. ^ He would 
not,' he says, * by any means advise an extravagant price/ 
and has fixed it at three guineas ; the half, as usual, to be 
paid at the time of subscribing, the remainder on deliveiy. 
^Five hundred names,' he adds, ^at this price, will put 
about a thousand pounds into my purse.' I am doing my 
best to obtain them. I have written, I think, to all my 
quondam fi'iends, except those that are dead, requiring 

>» To Mr. Unwin, Dec. 34, 1781. 
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their assistance. I have gulped and swallowed, and I have 
written to the Chancellor, and I have written to Ck)lmaii. 
I now bring them both to a fair test. They can both serve 
me most materially, if so disposed." ^ His angry feelings 
towards Thurlow and Colman passed away when he had 
given them vent in verse ; and in the case of the latter, it 
appears by his letter ^^ to him that he had received sufficient 
assurance of friendly recollections. 

DEAR COLMAN, 

For though we have not had any intercourse for more 
than twenty years, I cannot find in my heart to address you 
by any other style, — and I am the rather encouraged to 
the use of that in which I formerly addressed you, by a 
piece of intelligence that I received not long since fixjm my 
friend Hill, who told me that you had inquired after me of 
him, and had said something about an intention to write to 
me. I took pretty good care that you should not be igno- 
rant of my having commenced author, by sending you ray 
volume. The reason why I did not send you my second 
was because you omitted to send me your Art of Poetry, 
which in a splenetic mood, I suppose, I construed into a 
prohibition. But Hill's subsequent information has cured 
me of that malady, as far as you were concerned. 

Once an author, and always an author : this you know, 
my friend, is an axiom, and admits of no dispute. In my 
instance, at least, it is likely to hold good, for I have more 
leisure than it is possible to dispose of without writing. 
Accordingly I write every day, and have every day been 
writing, since I last published, till at last I have made such 
a progress in a new translation of Homer into blank verse, 
that I am upon tho point of publishing again. Hitherto I 

« To Mr. Unwin, Dec. 31, 1785. 

*^ For this letter I am obliged to Mr. Russell, who edited the worki 
of the English Reformers Tyndale and Frith. The discontinuance of 
a design which was to have comprised the writings of all the most etOr 
inent English and Scottish reformers, is much to be regretted. It was 
caused by the Religious Tract Society's commencing an abridged ae- 
ries of their writings, and thereby compelling the publisher to desirt 
from an undertaking which would have rendered great service to phi' 
lologists and historians, as well as to ecclesiastical students. To either 
of these classes abridgments are worth nothing. 
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have given away my copies : but having indulged myself 
in that frolic twice, I now mean to try whether it may not 

rrove equally agreeable to get something by the bargain. 
ccMne, therefore, humbly to solicit your vote and interest, 
and to beg that you will help me in the circulation of my 
Proposals, for I shall publish by subscription. On such 
occasions, you know, a man sets every wheel in motion ; 
and it would be strange indeed, if, not having a great many 
wheels to move, I should leave unattempted so important a 
one as yourself. As soon as I have your permission, I shall 
order my bookseller to send you some papers. 

The news informed me of your illness, which gave roe 
true concern, for time alone cannot efface the traces of such 
a friendship as I have felt for you, — no, nor even time with 
distance to help it. The news also told me that you were 
better ; but to find that you are perfectly recovered, and to 
see it under your own hand, will give the greatest pleasure 
to ooe who can honestly subscribe himself to this day. 

Your very affectionate, 
Dec 27, 1785, Olney, Bw^. Wm. COWPEIL 

I enclose this with a letter to Johnson, my publishoi^ to 
whom I am obliged to have recourse for your address. 

In reply to this he received, in his own words, " the most 
afl^tionate letter imaginable. Colman," he says, *' writes 
to me like a brother." ^ 

Perhaps no work of equal magnitude was ever com- 
menced with so little preparation ; — except the course of 
bb former studies, indeed, there had been none. It does 
not appear that he ever saw any other translation than 
Pope's ; and so entirely unprovided was he with books, that 
be translated the whole Iliad ^ with no other help than a 

« To Ladj Hesketh, Jan. 31, 1786. 

" It must be remembered, that there was probably no other book 
with which Cowper was so thoroughly familiar. Johnson, afler saying, 
*' It is not very likely that Pope overflowed with Greek," justly observes, 
that " minute inquiries into the force of words are less necessary 
in translating Homer than other poets, because his positions are genera], 
and his representations natural, with very little dependence on local 
or temporary customs, — on those changeable scenes of artificial life, 
which, by mingling original with accidental notions, and crowding the 
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Clavis.^ But he " equipped himself better for this immense 
journey " when he revised the work — a task which was per- 
formed with so much diligence, that the first copy bore very 
little resemblance to the second all the way through. " You 
must not," said he, " imagine that I had been careless and 
hasty in the first instance. In truth, I had not ; but in ren- 
dering so excellent a poet as Homer into our language, there 
are so many points to be attended to, both in respect of 
language and numbers, that a first attempt must be fortunate 
indeed, if it does not call loud for a second." 

Transcribing was, of all occupations, that which Cowper 
disliked the most ; he called it " slavish work." He had no 
such dislike to the business of revising and correcting hb 
verses ; of this, indeed, he was never weary in his transla- 
tion, except when he was called upon to alter any thing upon 
the suggestion of another person ; then, indeed, it became 
the most irksome of all employments. A gentleman, whom 
Mr. Unwin wished to become a subscriber, desired to see a 
specimen of the version. " I thank you," said Cowper to his 
fnend,^ " for all that you have said and done in my cause, 
and beforehand for all that you shall say and do hereafter. 
I am sure that there will be no deficiency on your part. In 
particular, I thank you for taking such jealous care of my 
honor and respectability when the Mann you mentioned 
applied for samples of my translation. When I deal in wine, 
cloth, or cheese, I will give samples ; but of verse, never. 
No consideration would have induced me to comply with 
the gentleman's demand, unless he could have assured me 
that his wife had longed." This, however, was more livelily 
than considerately said, and it was not long before he thought 
it prudent to depart from such a resolution. 

mind with images which time effaces, produce ambiguity in diction, 
and obscurity in books. To this open display of unadulterated nature 
it must be ascribed, that Homer has fewer passages of doubtful mean- 
ing than any other poet either in tlie learned or in modern languages. I 
have read of a man who, being, by his ignorance of Greek, compelled 
to gratify his curiosity with the Latin printed on the opposite page, de* 
clared that, from the rude simplicity of the lines literally rendered, he 
formed nobler ideas of the Homeric majesty, than from the labored ele- 
gance of polished versions." — Life of Pope. 

« To Mr. Hill, April 5, 1786. ^ Dec. 31, 1785. 
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Lady Hesketh had been the means of renewing the 
oommunication between Cowper and their kinsman, the 
Geoerai. For this purpose she made use of her cousin's 
works. " You did perfectly well, my dear," said Cowper, 
'^to make Task take the lead of his elder brother, when 
their attendance on the Greneral was in question. The 
first volume is a Confession of my Faith, concerning which 
he will probably not feel himself greatly interested ; but the 
second, giving some account of my manner of life, together 
with other diverting matters, may possibly please him. I 
shall be glad if it should, for I know him to be a man of 
excellent taste ; but at the same time do not expect him to 
say much." By her advice Cowper wrote to the General, 
being assured^ by her that through all their years of es- 
trangement he had never withdrawn his pecuniary assistance. 
The letter, though " of pretty handsome length," merely 
contained an explanation of his motives for undertaking the 
translation, and an application for his interest in procuring 
subscribers. The General wished to have a specimen sent 
him. Cowper, remembering how scornfully he had rejected 
a former application of the same purport, declined at first ; 
hut presently repented, and blamed himself the more when 
lady Hesketh sent him a copy of the General's note to her, 
of which he and his publication were the chief subject, and 
in which his kindness was strongly expressed. 

The fault was soon repaired, and he apologized for it thus to 

his "dearest cousin : " ^^ " To tell you the tmth, I began to 

he ashamed of myself that I had opposed him in the only 

two measures he recommended, and then assured him that I 

should be glad of his advice at all times. Having put 

myself under a course of strict self-examination upon this 

subject, I found at last that all the reluctance I had felt 

against a compliance with his wishes proceeded from a 

principle of shamefacedness at bottom, that had insensibly 

influenced my reasonings, and determined me against the 

counsel of a man whom I knew to be wiser than myself. 

Wonderful as it may seem, my cousin, yet is it equally true, 

^at although 1 certainly did translate the Iliad with a 

" See vol. i. p. 134. * Jan. 16, 1786. 
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design to publish it when I had done, and although I have 
twice issued from the press already, yet do I tremble at the 
thought, and so tremble at it, that I could not bear to send 
out a specimen, because, by doing so, I should appear in 

rublic a good deal sooner than I had purposed. Thus have 
developed my whole heart to you, and if you should think 
it at all expedient, have not the least objection to your 
communicating to the General this interpretation of the 
matter. — I am vexed, and have been these three days, that 
I thwarted him ; but, as I told you, I have still my gloomy 
hours, which had their share, together with the more pow- 
erful cause assigned above, in determining my behavior. 
But I have given the best proof possible of my repentance." 

The portion which he selected was part of the interview 
between Priam and Achilles, in the last book. " I chose," 
said he, " to extract from the latter end of the poem, and 
as near to the close of it as possible, that I might encourage 
a hope in the readers of it, that if they found it in some 
degree worthy of their approbation, they would find the 
former part of the work not less so ; for if a writer flags 
any where, it must be when he is near the end." ^ Thus 
It is that authors are sometimes apt to refine upon the efi^ 
which their compositions may produce upon the readers, 
not considering how little consideration they themselves 
bestow upon things in which they have no particular in- 
terest. 

*^The General and I," said he to Lady Hesketb, 
"having broken the ice, are upon the most comfortable 
tenns of correspondence. He writes very affectionately to 
me, and I say every thing to him that comes uppermost. 
I could not write frequently to any creature living, upon 
any other terms than these. He tells me of infirmities that 
he has, which make him less active than he was ; I am 
sorry to hear that he has any such. Alas ! alas ! he was 
young when I saw him, only twenty years ago!"^ 
Cowper had reached that time of life, in which, upon looking 
back, twenty years seem but as yesterday. 

He was not inclined to submit his manuscript to any 

« To Mr. Bagot, Jan. 15, 1786. » Jan. 31, 1786. 
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« 

(me for criticism, having felt the inconvenience in the case 
of his first volume. When Lady Hesketh advised such a 
measure, he replied, " My cousin, give yourself no trouble 
to find out any of the Magi to scrutinize my Homer. I 
can do without them ; and if I were not conscious that I 
have no need of their help, I would be the first to call for 
iu" Johnson, however, when the specimen, which had been 
sent to the General, came to his hands on its return, sent 
with it some notes thereon by a critic, whose name he did 
not mention, but to whom, as a man of unquestionable 
learning and ability, he, and the General also, wished 
Cowper to submit his manuscript. Pleased with the knowl- 
edge and sagacity which the remarks displaced, and not 
(fispleased with their temper, though it promised that se- 
verity of animadversion would not be spared when occasion 
should be found for it, he consented to let the manuscript 
be submitted to this unknown critic. And being in a com- 
plying mood, he assented also to Lady Hesketh's desire, 
that Maty should see one of the books; Maty had asked 
her leave to mention it in the next number of his Review, in 
which he was about to express his approbation of the Task. 
"This," said Cowper, ^^ pleases me the more, because 
I have authentic intelligence of his being a critical char- 
acter in all its forms — acute, sour, and blunt ; and so in- 
corruptible withal, and so unsusceptible of bias from undue 
motives, that, as ray correspondent informs me, he would not 
praise his own mother, did he not think she deserved it."** 
" But let Maty," said he, " be the only critic that has 
any thing to do with it. The vexation, the perplexity that 
attends a multiplicity of criticisms by various hands, many 
of which are sure to be futile, many of them ill-founded, 
and some of them contradictory to others, is inconceivable, 
— except by the author, whose ill-fated work happens to 
he the subject of them. This also appears to me self-evi- 
dent, that if a work have passed under the review of one 
man of taste and learning, and have had the good fortune 
to please him, his approbation gives security for that of all 
others qualified like himself I speak thus, my dear, after 

» To Mr. Bagot, Jan. 23, 1786. 
VOL. II. 7 
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having just escaped from such a storm of trouble, occasioned 
by endless remarks, hints, suggestions, and objections, as 
drove me almost to despair, and to the very verge of a reso- 
lution to drop my undertaking forever. With infinite dif- 
ficulty I at last sifted the chaff from the wheat, availed 
myself of what appeared to me to be just, and rejected the 
rest, but not till the labor and anxiety had nearly undone 
all that Kerr had been doing for me. My beloved cousb, 
trust me for it, as you safely may, that temper, vanity, and 
self-importance, had nothing to do in all this distress that 
I suffered. It was merely the effect of an alarm that I 
could not help taking, when I compared the great trouble 
I had with a few lines only thus handled, with that whidi 
I foresaw such handling of the whole must necessarily 
give me. I felt beforehand, that my constitution would 
not bear it." 

Johnson's friend proved to be Fuseli; and Cowper, 
though at first sadly teased by him, soon, when they un- 
derstood each other, saw reason to think that he might 
have gone the world through before he could have found his 
equal in an accurate and familiar acquaintance with the 
original. Fuseli, though the most caustic of men, was 
greatly pleased with the translation, and it is said to have 
derived considerable advantage from his remarks. But 
Maty, not a little to the vexation and surprise of Lady 
Hesketh, declared against it, and Cowper was hurt by his 
animadversions ; they appeared to him unjust in part, and 
in part ill-natured ; '^ and yet," says he, " the man himself 
being an oracle in every body's account, I apprehended that 
he had done me much mischief. Why he says that the 
translation is far from exact, is best known to himself, for I 
know it to be as exact as is compatible with poetry ; and 
prose translations of Homer are not wanted." ^^ Colman 
also made some remaks upon the specimen, " prompted," 
said he, " by my zeal for your success, not. Heaven knows, 
by arrogance or impertinence. — On the whole I admire it 
exceedingly, thinking it breathes the spirit and conveys the 
manner of the original ; though, having here neither Homer 
nor Pope's Homer, I cannot speak precisely of particular 

M May 8, 1786. 
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Goes or expressions, or compare your blank verse with his 
ihyme, except by declaring, that I think blank verse in- 
finitely more congenial to the magnificent simplicity of 
Homer's hexameters, than the confined couplets and the 
jingle of rhyme." 

Colman had shown himself in his Terence so excellent 
a translator, that there was no man, whose opinion upon 
such a specimen could be worth more. It came in good 
time to encourage Cowper, who had been harassed by 
minute criticisms, and had ^' altered and altered in defer- 
ence to them, till at last he did not care how he altered." 
" When you come, my dear," said he to his cousin, " we 
will hang all these critics together, for they have worried 
me without remorse or conscience,— « at least one of them 
has. I had actually murdered more than a few of the best 
lines in the specimen, in compliance with his requisitions ; 
but plucked up my courage at last, and, in the very last op- 
portunity that I had, recovered them to life again by re- 
storing the original reading. At the same time, I readily 
confess that the specimen is the better for all this discipline 
its author has undergone ; but then it has been more in- 
debted for its improvement to that pointed .accuracy of 
examination- to which I was myself excited, than to any 
proposed amendments fiom Mr. Critic ; for as sure as you 
SLre my cousin, whom I long to see at Olney, so surely 
would he have done me irreparable mischief, if I would 
have given him leave." ^ 

Cowper was sufficiently aware of his own state, to know 
that the sort of excitement which he thus underwent in his 
way to the press, must appear dangerous to his relationSi 
and that there was one of his letters to the General that 
would distress and alarm him. " I sent him another," he 
says, << that will, I hope, quiet him again. Johnson has 
apologized very civilly for the multitude of his friend's stric- 
tures, and his friend has promised to confine himself in 
&ture to a comparison of me with the (original, so that I 
doubt not we shall jog on merrily together." Fuseli no 
doubt was made acquainted with Cowper's case, and tem- 
pered his strictures accordingly. It was fortunate that Mr. 

» Feb. 19, 1786. 
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Newton,^ who neither thought favorably of the undertak- 
ing, nor of the execution, had prudence enough to see that 
some such employment was necessary for his poor inend, 
and therefore did not discourage him. And it is observable^ 
that though Cowper was not aware of Mr. Newton's opinion 
on the subject, he wrote to him in a strain that seems in- 
tended to propitiate him. " I thank you heartily both for 
your wishes and prayers, that should a disappointment oc- 
cur, I may not be too much hurt by it. Strange as it may 
seem to say it, and unwiUing as I should be to say it to any 
person less candid than yourself, I will nevertheless say, 
that I have not entered on this work, unconnected as it 
must needs appear with the interests of the cause of God, 
without the direction of his providence, nor altogether un- 
assisted by him in the performance of it. Time will show 
to what it ultimately tends. I am inclined to believe that 
it has a tendency to which I myself am, at present, perfect- 
ly a stranger. Be that as it may, He knows my frame, 
and will consider that I am but dust ; dust, into tlie bargain, 
that has been so trampled under foot and beaten, that a 
storm less violent than an unsuccessful issue of such a busi- 
ness might occasion, would be sufficient to blow me quite 
away. But I will tell you honestly, I have no fears upon 
the subject. My predecessor has given me every advantage. 

^ When the work was on the point of publication, he wrote thus to 
Hannah More : — " My dear friend's Homer is coming abroad. I have 
received my copy, but the publication is not yet. J have cursorily sur- 
yeyed the first volume ; it seems fully equal to what I expected, for 
my expectations were not high. I do not think it will add to the repu- 
tation of the author of the Task, as a poet; but I hope the performance 
will not be unworthy of him, though the subject is greatly beneath the 
attention of the writer, who has a mind capable of original, great, and 
useful things ; but he could not at the time fix his thoughts upon any 
thing better ; and they who know his state will rather pity than blame 
him. 1 hope we shall have no more translations." — Roberts*s Life of 
H. MorCf vol. ii. p. 264. 

Mrs. More agreed in opinion with him. She says, ** Tou know my 
admiration of uiis truly great genius, but I am really grieved that he 
should lower his aims so far as to stoop to become a mere editor and 




petitors ; in his new walk he has many superiors ; he can do the best 
things better than any man, but others can do middling things better 
than he." — Ibid. vol. ii. p. 289. 
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^' As I know not to what end this my present occupatioii 
may finally lead^ so neither did I know, when I wrote it, 
' or at all suspect, one valuable end, at least, that was to be 
answered by the Task. It has pleased God to prosper it; 
and being composed in blank verse, it is likely to prove as 
seasonable an introduction to a blank verse Homer, by the 
same hand, as any that could have been devised ; yet when 
I wrote the last line of the Task, I as litde suspected that I 
should ever engage in a version of the old Asiatic tale, as 
you do now.'' ^ 

There was another subject, however, upon which Mr. 
Newton did not observe the same delicacy. Cowper had 
told him that he expected a visit from the General as soon 
as the season should turn up bright and warm. '' I have 
not seen him," said he, ^^ these twenty years and upwards ; 
Vt our intercourse, having been lately revived, is likely to 
become closer, warmer, and more intimate than ever. L^dy 
Hesketh also comes down in June, and if she can be ac« 
commodated with any thing in the shape of a dwelling at 
Olney, talks of making it always, in part, her sunmier habi^ 
tation. It has pleased God that I should, like Joseph, be 
put into a well ; and because there are no Midianites in the 
way to deliver me, therefore my friends are coming down 
into the well to see me." ^ The tenor of Mr. Newton's 
remarks upon this intelligence may be understood from 
Cowper's letter in reply. 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
MT DEAR FRiBND, May 20, 1786. 

Within this hour arrived three sets of your new publi« 
cation,^ for which we sincerely thank you. We have 
breakfasted since they came, and consequently, as you may 
suppose, have neither of us had yet an opportunity to make 
ourselves acquainted with the contents. I shall be happy 
(and when I say that, I mean to be understood in the full- 
est and meet emphatical sense of the word) if my frame of 
inind shall be such as may permit me to study them. But 
Adam's approach to the Tree of Life, after he had sinned, 

^ Feb 18, 1786. » April 1, 1786. » Messiah. 

7* 
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was not more effectually prohibited by the flaming sword 
that turned every way, than mine to his great Antetype has 
been now almost these thirteen years, a short interval of 
three or four days, which passed about this time twelve- 
month, alone excepted. For what reason it is that I am 
thus long excluded, if I am ever again to be admitted, is 
known to God only. I can say but this ; that if he is still 
my Father, his paternal severity has, toward me, been such 
as that I have reason to account it unexampled. For though 
others have suffered desertion, yet few, I believe, for so long 
a time, and perhaps none a desertion accompanied with such 
experiences. But they have this belonging to them ; that 
as they are not fit for recital, being made up merely of infer- 
nal ingredients, so neither are they susceptible of it ; for 
I know no language in which they could be expressed. 
They are as truly things which it is not possible for man to 
utter, as those were which Paul heard and saw in the Third 
Heaven. If the ladder of Christian experience -reaches, as 
I suppose it does, to the very presence of God, it has nev- 
ertheless its foot in the abyss. And if Paul stood, as no 
doubt he did, in that experience of his to which I have just 
alluded, on the topmost round of it, I have been standing, 
and still stand, on the lowest, in this thirteenth year that has 
passed since I descended. In such a situation of mind, en- 
compassed by the midnight of absolute despair, and a thou- 
sand times filled with unspeakable horror, I first commenced 
an author. Distress drove me to it ; and the impossibility 
of subsisting without some employment, still reccmimends it. 
I am not, indeed, so perfecdy hopeless as I was ; but I am 
equally in need of an occupation, being often as much, and 
sometimes even more, worried than ever. 1 cannot amuse 
myself, as I once could, with carpenters' or with gardeners' 
tools, or with squirrels and guinea-pigs. At that time 1 
was a child. But since it has pleased God, whatever else 
he withholds, to restore to me a man's mind, I have put 
away childish things. Thus far, therefore, it is plain that I 
have not chosen or prescribed to myself my own way, but 
have been providentially led to it ; perhaps I might say, 
with equal propriety, compelled and scourged into it ; for 
certainly, could I have made my choice, or were I permitted 
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to make it even- now, those hours which I spend in poetiy 
I would spend with God. But it is evidently his will that 
I should spend them as I do, because every other way of. 
employing them he himself continues to make impossible. 
If, in the course of such an occupation, or by inevitable con- 
sequence of it, either ray former connections are revived, or 
new ones occur, these things are as much a part of the dis- 
pensation as the leading points of it themselves ; the effect, 
as much as the cause. If his purposes in thus directing me 
are gracious, he will take care to prove them such in the 
issue ; and, in the mean time, will preserve me (for he is as 
able to do that in one condition of life as in another) from 
all mistakes in conduct that might prove pernicious to my- 
self, or give reasonable offence to others. I can say it as 
truly as it was ever spoken, — Here I am: let him do with 
me as seemeth him good. 

At present, however, I have no connections, at which 
either you, I trust, or any who love me and wish me well, 
have occasion to conceive alarm. Much kindness, indeed, I 
have experienced at the hands of several, some of them 
near relations, others not related to me at all ; but I do not 
know that there is among them a single person from whom 
I am likely to catch contamination. I can say of them all, 
with more truth than Jacob uttered when he called kid 
venison, " The Lord thy God brought them unto me." I 
could show you among them two men, whose lives, though 
they have but little of what we call evangelical light, are 
ornaments to a Christian country ; men who fear God more 
than some who even profess to love him. But I will not 
particularize farther on such a subject. Be they what they 
may, our situations are so distant, and we are likely to meet 
so seldom, that were they, as they are not, persons even of 
exceptionable manners, their manners would have little to 
do with me. We correspond, at present, only on the sub- 
ject of what passed at Troy three thousand years ago ; 
and they are matters that, if they can do no good, will at 
least hurt nobody. 

Your friendship for me, and the proof that I see of it in 
your friendly concern for my welfare on this occasion, de- 
manded that I should be explicit. Assure yourself that I 
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love and honor you, as upon all accounts, so especially foi 
the interest that you take, and have ever taken, in my wel 
fare, most sincerely. I wish you all happiness in your new 
abode, all possible success in your ministry, and much fruit 
of your newly-published labors ; and am, with Mrs. Unwin's 
love to yourself and Mrs. Newton, 

Most affectionately yours. 

My dear friend, 

W. C. 

From the renewal of their intercourse. Lady Hesketh had 
manifested the most sincere and affectionate solicitude for 
her poor kinsman's welfare. Her offers of pecuniary assist- 
ance had been accepted as frankly as they were made, — 
this being one of those cases in which it is equally blessed 
to give and to receive. She had inquired minutely into the 
state of his health, and finding that he suffered much from 
indigestion, insisted upon his sending for a physician from 
Northampton. She sent him wine, and ordered him a sup- 
ply of oysters through the season. Mrs. Unwin, so far 
fi-om feeling that jealousy with which she has been re- 
proached, was prepared to esteem her as more than a friend. 
" Tell Lady Hesketh that I truly love and honor her," was 
the message which she charged Cowper to deliver. " Now, 
my cousin," said he, " you may depend upon it as a most 
certain truth, that these words from her lips are not an 
empty sound : I never in my life heard her profess a regard 
for any one that she felt not. She is not addicted to the 
use of such language upon ordinary occasions ; but when 
she speaks it, speaks from the heart. She has baited me 
this many a day, even as a bear is baited, to send for Dr. 
Kerr. But, as I hinted to you upon a former occasion, I 
am as mulish as most men are, and have hitherto most 
gallantly refused. But what is to be done now ? If it 
were uncivil not to comply with the solicitations of one lady, 
to be unmoved by the solicitations of two, would prove 
me to be a bear indeed. I will therefore summon him to 
the consideration of said stomach and its ailments, without 
delay, and you shall know the result." ^ 

^ Nov. 30, 1785. 
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The physician's opinion was favorable ; he saw no 
reason to doubt a speedy recovery; indeed his medicines 
seem to have produced their desired effect, and Cowper 
reported, in playful sport, his progress toward recovery. 
Of mental malady there was at that time no manifestation. 
Lady Hesketh feared to touch upon that string; but he, 
who understood her feelings, entered upon it himself. 
" You do not ask me, my dear," said he, " for an explana- 
tion of what I could mean by anguish of mind. — Because 
you do not ask, and because your reason for not asking 
consists of a delicacy and tenderness peculiar to yourself; 
for that very cause, I will tell you. A wish suppressed is 
more irresistible than many wishes plainly uttered. Know 
then, that in the year 1773, the same scene that was acted 
at St. Alban's opened upon me again at Obey, only covered 
with a still deeper shade of melancholy ; and ordained to be 
of much longer duration. I was suddenly reduced from my 
wonted rate of understanding, to an almost childish imbe- 
cility. I did not, indeed, lose my senses, but I lost the 
power to exercise them. I could return a rational answer, 
even to a difficult question ; but a question was necessary, 
or I never spoke at all. This state of mind was accom- 
panied, as I suppose it to be in most instances of the kind, 
with misapprehensions of things and persons, that made me 
a very untractable patient. I believed that every body 
hated me, and that Mrs. Unwin hated me most of all, — 
was convinced that all my food was poisoned, together 
with ten thousand megnms of the same stamp. I would 
not be more circumstantial than is necessary. Dr. Cotton 
was consulted. He replied, that he could do no more for 
me than might be done at Olney, but recommended par- 
ticular vigilance, lest I should attempt my life, — a caution 
for which there was the greatest occasion. At the same 
time that I was convmced of Mrs. Unwin's aversion to me, 
I could endure no other companion. The whole manage- 
ment of me consequently devolved upon her, and a terrible 
task she had. She performed it, however,, with a cheerful- 
ness hardly ever equalled on such an occasion ; and I have 
often heard her say, that if ever she praised God in her life, 
it was when she found that she was to have all the labor* 
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She performed it accordingly, but, as I hinted once before, 
very much to the hurt of her own constitution. It will be 
thirteen years, in little more than a week, since this malady 
seized me. M ethinks I hear you ask, — your affection for 
me will, I know, make you wish to do so, — ^ Is it removed ? ' 
I reply. In great measure, but not quite. Occasionally I 
am much distressed, but that distress becomes continually 
less frequent, and, I think, less violent. I find writing, and 
especially poetry, my best remedy. Perhaps, had I under- 
stood music, I had never written verse, but had lived upon 
fiddle-strings instead. It is better, however, as it is. A 
poet may, if he pleases, be of a little use in the world, 
while a musician, the most skilful, can only divert himself 
and a few others. I have been emerging gradually bota. 
this pit. As soon as I became capable of action, I com- 
menced carpenter, made cupboards, boxes, and stools. I 
grew weary of this in about a twelvemonth, and addressed 
myself to the makmg of bird-cages. To this employment 
succeeded that of gardening, which I intermingled with that 
of drawing ; but finding that the latter occupation injured 
my eyes, I renounced it, and commenced poet. I have 
given you, my dear, a little history in short-hand. I know 
it will touch your feelings, but do not let it interest them 
too much. Li the year when I wrote the Tasky (for it 
occupied me about a year,) I was very often most supremely 
tmhappy ; and am, under God, indebted in a good part to 
that work for not having been much worse." ^ 

The diflferent state of mind in which Cowper described 
his malady at Olney, from that in which he drew up the 
dreadful narrative of his madness in the Temple, and of his 
recovery at St. Alban's, might induce, if not a belief of his 
perfect restoration, a reasonable hope of it. In the former 
instance, he fully believed that the happy change which 
had taken place in him was supernatural ; and of this both 
Mr. Newton and Mrs. Unwin were so thoroughly persuaded, 
that many months elapsed after the second attack, violent 
as the access was, before they could bring themselves to 
ask Dr. Cotton's advice. They thought that the disease 
was the work of the Enemy, and that nothing les3 than 

» Jan. 16, 1786, 
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Qnmipotence could free him from it. Means tbey allowed 
were in general' not only lawful, but expedient ; but his was 
a peculiar and exempt case, in which they were convinced 
that the Lord Jehovah would be alone exalted when the 
day of deliverance should come.^^ Cowper had now 
learned to take a saner view of his own condition ; and Mrs. 
Unwin, who was no longer under any external excitement, 
and whose natural good sense had not yet been impaired, 
regarded it with the same sobriety, and while she prayed 
with unabating faith for his perfect restoration, employed 
all prudential means for averting a relapse. Experience, 
now that they were in a state to profit by it, had not been 
lost upon them ; and Mr. Unwin, from the time that his 
correspondence with Cowper commenced, had exercised a 
constant and beneficial influence, both over his mother and 
his friend. 

As the General was expected to pay a visit at Obey, 
Lady Hesketh gave her cousin a hint upon the only sub- 
ject which might possibly occasion any uncomfortable feel- 
ing between them. Cowper's reply shows what the change 
in his own views had been. " As to the affair of religious 
conversation,'' he said, " fear me not, lest I should trespass 
upon his peace in that way. Your views, my dear, upon 
the subject of a proper conduct in that particular, are mine 
also. When I left St. Alban's, I left it under impressions 
of the existence of a God, and of the truth of Scripture, that 
I had never felt before. I had unspeakable delight in the 
discovery, and was impatient to communicate a pleasure to 
others that I found so superior to every thing that bears the 
name. This eagerness of spirit, natural to persons newly 
informed, and the less to be wondered at in me, who had 
just emerged from the horrors of despair, made me impru- 
dent, and, I doubt not, troublesome to many. Forgetting 
that I had not those blessings at my command which it is 



^ This is affirmed in a letter of Mrs. Unwin*s, which was not in my 
possession till the former volume was published. It is one of the im- 
portant letters for which the editor, the publisherSi and the public, are 
obliged to Mr. Upcott. Had it reached me in time, its proper place 
woiSd have been in the text: for the present, I insert it among the 
Supplementary Notes. 
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God's peculiar prerogative to impart, — spiritual light and 
affections, — I required in effect of all with whom I con- 
versed, that they should see with my eyes ; and stood amazed 
that the gospel, which with me was all in all, should meet 
with opposition, or should occasion disgust in any. But the 
gospel could not be the word of God if it did not : for it 
foretells its own reception among men, and describes it as 
exactly such. Good is intended, but harm is done, too 
often, by the zeal with which I was at that time animated. 
But, as in affairs of this life, so in religious concerns hke- 
wise, experience begets some wisdom in all who are not 
incapable of being taught. I do not now, neither have I, 
for a long time, made it my practice to force the subject of 
evangelical truth on any. I received it not from man my- 
self, neither can any man receive it from me. God is light, 
and from him all light must come ; to his teaching, there- 
fore, I leave those whom I was once so alert to instruct 
myself. If a man asks my opinion, or calls for an account 
of my faith, he shall have it ; otherwise I trouble him not. 
Pulpits for preaching ; and the parlor, the garden, and the 
walk abroad, for friendly and agreeable conversation."^ 

The account which he had given of himself distressed 
his cousin. " I knew," said he, " that my last letter would 
give you pain ; but there is no need that it should give 
you so much. He who hath preserved me hitherto will 
still preserve me. All the dangers that I have escaped 
are so many pillars of remembrance, to which I shall here- 
after look back with comfort, and be able, as I well hope, 
to inscribe on every one of them a grateful memorial of 
God's singular protection of me. Mine has been a life of 
wonders for many years, and a life of wonders I in my 
heart believe it will be to the end. Wonders I have seen 
in the great deeps, and wonders I shall see in the paths of 
mercy also. This, my dear, is my creed." ^^ And this no 
doubt it was during many years, except at intervals, when 
the cloud came over him ; which, however, at such times 
oppressed his spirits more than it darkened his understand- 
ing. His own letters, as they furnish the only materials, 

*> April 3, 1786. *» January 28, 1786. 
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contaiD also the best account that could be given of 
state of nerves. Telling Lady Hesketh that 'Dr. Kerr 
bad recommended air and exercise as the best physic for 
hiffl, and in all weathers, he says, ^^ Come, therefore, my 
dear, and take a little of this good physic with me, for you 
will find it beneficial as well as I ; come and assist Mrs. tin- 
win in the reestablishment of your cousin's health. Air and 
exercise, and she and you together, will make me a perfect 
Samson. You will have a good house over your head, 
comfortable apartments, obliging neighbors, good roads, a 
pleasant country, and in us, your constant companions, two 
who will love you, and do already love you, dearly and with 
all our hearts. If you are in any danger of trouble, it is 
from myself, if my fits of dejection seize me; and as often 
as they do, you will be grieved for me ; but perhaps by 
your assistance I shall be able to resist them better. If 
there is a' creature under heaven from whose cooperation 
with Mrs. Unwin I can reasonably expect such a blessing, 
that creature is yourself. I was not without such attacks 
when I lived in London, though at that time they were less 
oppressive ; but in your company I was never unhappy t 
whole day in all my life," ^ 

The General's intended visit was prevented by his ill 
health ; the time fixed for Lady Hesketh's was June. " My 
dear," said her cousin, " I will not let you come till the end 
of May or the beginning of June, because, before that time, 
nay greenhouse will not be read}^ to receive us, and it is the 
only pleasant room belonging to us. When the plants go 
out, we go in. I line it with mats, and spread the floor 
with mats ; and there you shall sit, with a bed of mignion- 
ette at your side, and a hedge of honeysuckles, roses, and 
jasmine ; and I will make you a bouquet of myrtle every 
day. Sooner than the time I mention, the country will not 
he in complete beauty. And I will tell you what you shall 
find at your first entrance. Imprimis, as soon as you have 
entered the vestibule, if you cast a look on either side of 
you, you shall see on the right hand a box of my making. 
It is the box in which have been lodged all ray hares, and 
in which lodges Puss at present ; but he, poor fellow, is 

*« May 8, 1786. 
VOL. II. 8 
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Worn out with age, and promises to die before you can see 
him. On the right hand stands a cupboard, the work of 
the same author ; it was once a dove-cage, but I trans- 
formed it. Opposite to you stands a table, which I also 
made ; but a merciless servant having scrubbed it until it 
became paralytic, it serves no purpose now but of ornament ; 
and all ray clean shoes stand under it. On the left hand, 
at the further end of this superb vestibule, you will find the 
door of the parlor, into which I will conduct you, and where 
I will introduce you to Mrs. Unwin, unless we should meet 
her before, and where we will be as happy as the day is 
long." 

Among the circumstances which cheered Cowper at this 
time, there is one that proves how strong an interest he had 
excited in an individual. What was the nature of the first 
communication from this person cannot be collected from 
any documents that have yet appeared, but it is thus spoken 
of in a letter "^^ to Lady Hesketh. "Hours and hours and 
hours have I spent in endeavors, altogether fruitless, to trace 
the writer of the letter that I send, by a minute examina- 
tion of the character ; and never did it strike me, till this 
moment, that your father wrote it. In the style I discover 
him ; in the scoring of the emphatic words, (his never- 
failing practice ;) in the formation of many of the letters ; 
and in the Adieu ! at the bottom, so plainly, that I could 
hardly be more convinced had 1 seen him write it. Tell 
me, my dearest cousin, if you are not of my mind ? How 
much am I bound to love him if it be so ! Always much ; 
but in that case, if possible, more than ever. 

" Farewell, thou beloved daughter of my beloved anony- 
mous uncle." 

That Lady Hesketh did not confirm this suspicion is 
certain, and he did not repeat it when he informed her of a 
second and more important letter from the same unknown.'" 
" Anonymous is come again. May God bless him, who- 
soever he be, as I doubt not that he will ! A certain per- 

*' The date has been cut off with the signature, for some coHector 
of autographs. But, from its place in the collection, the letter appears 
to have been written at the end of December, 1785. 

** January 23, 1786. 
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son said on a certain occasion, (and He never spake word 
that failed,) * Whoso giveth you a cup of cold water in my 
name, shall by no means lose his reward.' Therefore, 
anonymous as he chooses to be upon earth, his name, I 
trust, shall hereafter be found written in heaven. But 
when great princes, or characters much superior to great 
princes, choose to be incog., it is a sin against decency and 
good manners to seem to know them. I therefore know 
nothing of Anonymous, but that I love him heartily, and 
with most abundant cause. Had I opportunity, I would 
send you his letter, though, yourself excepted, I would 
indulge none with a sight of it. To confide it to your hands 
will be no violation of the secrecy that he has enjoined him- 
self, and consequently me. But I can give you a short 
summary of its purport. — After an introduction of a reli- 
^ous cast, which does great honor to himself, and in which 
fae makes an humble comparison between himself and me, 
by far too much to my advantage, he proceeds to tell me, 
that being lately in company where my last work was men- 
tioned, mention was also made of my intended publication. 
He infonns me of the different sentiments of the company 
on that subject, and expresses his own in terms the most 
encouraging ; but adds, that having left the company and 
«hut himself up in his chamber, an apprehension there 
seized him lest, if perhaps the world should not enter into 
tny views of the matter, and the work should come short 
of the success that I hope for, the mortification might prove 
too much for my health ; yet thinks that even in that case, 
I may comfort myself by adverting to similar instances of a 
failure, where the writer's genius would have insured suc- 
cess, if any thing could have msured it, and alludes in par- 
. ticular to the fate and fortune of the Paradise Liost. In the 
last place, he gives his attention to my circumstances, takes 
the kindest notice of their narrowness, and makes me a 
present of an annuity of fifty pounds a year, wishing that it 
were five hundred pounds. In a P. S. he tells me that a 
fimall parcel will set oflF by the Wellinborough coach on 
Tuesday next, which he hopes will arrive safe. — -I have 
l^ven you the bones ; but the benignity and affection^ which 
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is the marrow of those bones, in so short an ahndgmanti 
I could not give you." 

" I kept my letter unsealed to the last moment, that I 
might give you an account of the safe arrival of the expect- 
ed parcel. It is at all points worthy of the letter-writer. 
Snuff-box, purse, notes, Bess, Puss, Tiney — .all safe. 
Again, may God bless him ! " 

In his next letter *^ he says, " It is very pleasant, my 
dearest cousin, to receive a present so delicately conveyed 
as that which I received so lately from Anonymous ; but 
it is also very painful to have nobody to thank for it. I 
find myself therefore driven, by stress of necessity, to the 
following resolution, viz. that I will constitute you my 
Thanks-receiver-general for whatsoever gift I shall receive 
hereafter, as well as for those that I have already received 
from a nameless benefactor. I therefore thank you, my 
cousin, for a most elegant present, including the most ele- 
gant compliment that ever poet was honored with ; for a 
snuff-box of tortoise^hell, with a beautiful landscape on the 
lid of it, glazed with crystal, having the figures of three 
bares in the fore-ground, and inscribed above with these 
words. The Peasanfs Nest — and below with these — 
Tiney y Piiss, and Bess, For all and every of these, I 
thank you, and also for standing proxy on this occasion. 
Nor must I forget to thank you that so soon after I had sent 
you the first letter of Anonymous, I received another in the 
same hand. — There ! now I am a little easier." 

I have no means of ascertaining who this benefactor was ; 
though undoubtedly Lady Hesketh was, as Cowper sup- 
posed, in the secret. It was not Lady Hesketh herself, 
because, after her offer of assistance had been made and 

• This letter Hay ley has printed. From his silence respecting ihs 
annuity, and also respecting the re^Iar allowance which Cowper le- 
ceived irom his relations, 1 am inclined to think that he never saw 
those letters to Lady Hesketh with which I have been intrusted. Speak' 
ing of his pecuniary circumstances when he settled at Olney, Ha^tej 
iays, " He was very far from inheriting opulence on the death of his 
father." (vol. i. p. 93.) Mr. Grimshawe, leaving the rest of the part- 
g[nph as it stood, has substituted for these wor& the erroneous as8e^ 
tMm, that " the death of his father placed him in a state of indepen- 
dence." (vol. i. p. 94.) 
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accepted, she would not have affected any mystery in 
bestowing it. Nor is it likely to have been her father* 
Hand-writings may, like faces, be distinctly remembered for 
twenty years, but in the course of twenty years both under- 
go a great though gradual change ; and it is more probable 
diat Cowper should be mistaken when he thought he had 
detected his uncle's hand, than that the latter, choosing to 
remain unknown, should have given so direct a clew to a 
discovery. Could it be his daughter Theodora? Were 
it not that the comparison which the letter-writer drew 
between Cowper aod himself, seems to be one which would 
have occurred only to a man, I should have no doubt that 
Theodora was the person ; and notwithstanding that obvious 
objection, am still inclined to think so ; for the presents were 
what a woman would have chosen, and it is certain that her 
love was as constant as it was hopeless. Hers was a mel* 
ancholy lot ;. but she had the consolation of knowing now 
wherefore, and how wisely her father had acted in forbidding 
a marriage which must have made her miserable indeed. 

However desirous Cowper may have been to know from 
whom this benefaction came, he thought himself bound to 
repress all curiosity. Upon the arrival of another letter, 
with the announcement of another parcel from the same 
unknown, he says to his cousin, " Who is there in the world 
that has, or thinks he has, reason to love me to the degree 
that he does? But it is no matter. He chooses to be 
unknown, and his choice is, and ever shall be, so sacred to 
nie, that if his name lay on the table before me reversed, I 
would not turn the paper about that I might read it. Much 
as it would gratify me to thank him^ I would turn my eyes 
away from the forbidden discovery. I long to assure him, 
that those same eyes, concerning which he expresses such 
kuid apprehensions lest they should suffer by this laborious 
undertaking, are as well as I could expect them to be, if I 
were never to touch either book or pen. Subject to weak- 
ness, and occasional slight inflammations, it is probable that 
they will always be ; but I cannot remember the time when 
they enjoyed any thing so like an exemption from those in* 
&tnities as at present. One would almost suppose that 
lading Homer were the best ophthalmic in the world. I 

8* 
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should be happy to remove his solicitude on the subject, but 
it is a pleasure that he will not let me enjoy. Well then, I 
will be content without it ; and so content, that, though I be- 
lieve you, my dear, to be in full possession of all this mysteiy, 
you shall never know me, while you live, either directly, or 
by hints of any sort, attempt to extort or to steal the secret 
from you. I should think myself as justly punishable as 
the Beth-shemites for looking into the ark, which they were 
not allowed to touch." 

The more this is considered, the more probable it appears 
that the benefaction came from no other hand than Theo- 
dora's. The presents were all womanly, — all indicating a 
woman's kind and thoughtful regard for whatever might 
contribute to his comfort and convenience. The first had 
been a desk, which he supposed to be Lady Hesketh's gift ; 
and the arrival of which, after it had been delayed on the 
road and impatiently expected, and almost despaired of at 
last, he announced (under that impression) in a postscript 
thus characteristically : "^^ "Oh that this letter had wings, 
that it might fly to tell you that my desk, the most elegant, 
the completest, the most commodious desk in the world, and 
of all the desks that are or ever shall be, the desk that I 
love the most, is safe arrived. Nay, my dear, it was actu- 
ally at Sherrington when the wagoner's wife (for the man 
himself was not at home) croaked out her abominable * No.' 
Yet she examined the bill of lading, but either did it so care- 
lessly, or, as poor Dick M adan used to say, with such m 
ignorant eye^ that my name escaped her. My precious 
cousin, you have bestowed too much upon me. I have 
nothing to render to you in return, but the affectionate feel- 
ings of a heart most truly sensible of your kindness. How 
pleasant it is to write upon such a green bank ! I am sorry 
that I have so nearly reached the end of my paper. I have 
now, however, only room to say, that Mrs. Unwin is de- 
lighted with her box, and bids me do more than thank you 
for it. What can I do more, at this distance, but say that 
she loves you heartily, and that so do I ? The pocket- 
book is also the completest that ever I saw, and the watch- 

« Dec. 7, 1785. 
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chain the most brilliant. Adieu for a little while. Now 
fcr Homer. My dear, yours, 

In bis next letter,^^ he says, '' Dearest cousin, my desk 
is always pleasant, but never so pleasant as when I am 
writing to you. If I am not obliged to you for the thing 
itself, at least I am for your having decided the matter 
against me, and resolving that it should come in spite of all 
objections. If I must not know to whom I am primarily 
indebted for it, at least let me entreat you to make my ac- 
knowledgments of gratitude and love." 

Some womanly present usually accompanied the half- 
yearly remittance, and on one of these occasions further 
cause appeared for suspecting from what quarter they came. 
" By the post of yesterday," he says to Lady Hesketh,^ 
"I received a letter from Anonymous, giving me advice of 
the kind present which I have just particularized, in which 
letter allusion is made to a certain piece by me composed, 
entitled, I believe, die Drop of Ink. The only copy I ever 
gave of that piece, I gave to yourself. It is possible^ there- 
lore, that between you and Anonymous there may be somt 
communication. If that should be the case, I will beg you 
just to signify to him, as opportunity may occur, the safe 
anival of his most acceptable present, and my most grate- 
ful sense of it." Who but Theodora could it have been 
who was thus intimate with Lady Hesketh, and felt this 
deep, and lively, and constant regard for Cowper ? 

Cowper's reflections upon the unexpected accession made 
by this annuity to his scanty means, express a cheerful 
trust in Providence, showing that then, at least, his mind 
was perfectly sane upon that point. " Wonder with me," 
he says, "my beloved cousin, at the goodness of God, who, 
!U)cording to Dr. Watts's beautiiiil stanza, 

Can clear the darkest skies, 

Can ffive us day for night, 
Make drops of sacred sorrow rise 

To livers of delight 

« Dec. 15, 1785. <• Dec. 19, 1787. 
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As I said once before, so say I again, ray heart is as light 
as a bird on the subject of Homer. Neither without 
prayer, nor without confidence in the providential goodness 
of God, has that work been undertaken or continued. I 
am not so dim-sighted, sad as my spirit is at times, but 
that I can plainly discern his Providence going before me 
in the way. Unforeseen, unhoped-for advantages have 
sprung at his bidding, and a prospect at first cloudy indeed, 
and discouraging enough, has been continually brightening 
ever since I announced my intentions. But suppose the 
worst. Suppose that I should not succeed in any measure 
proportioned to my hopes. How then ? Why then, my 
dear, I will hold this language with myself — * To write was 
necessary to me. I undertook an honorable task, and with 
upright intentions. It served me more than two years for 
an amusement, and as such was of infinite service to my 
spirits. But God did not see it good for me that I should 
be very famous. If he did not, it is better for me that I am 
not. Fame is neither my meat nor my drink. I lived fifty 
years without it, and should I live fifty more, and get to 
heaven at last, then I shall be sure not to want it.' So, my 
dear, you see that I am armed at all points. I do not' 
mean that I should feel nothing, but that, thus thinking, I 
should feel supportably." 

No letters ever bore the stamp of sincerity more dbtinctly 
'^ than Cowper's. In thus expressing himself, he wrote as he 
thought, and would, in the event, have felt as he expected. 
Yet he had an ardent thirst for fame. " I am not ashamed," 
he says, " to confess, that having commenced an author, I 
am most abundantly desirous to succeed as such. / have 
Cwhat 'perhaps you little suspect me of) in my nature a» 
infinite share of ambitioji. But with it, I have at the 
same time, as you well know, an equal share of diffidence. 
To this combination of opposite qualities it has been owing, 
that, till lately, I stole through life without undertaking any 
thing, yet always wishing to distinguish myself. At last I 
ventured, ventured too in the only path, that, at so late a 
period, was yet open to me ; and am determined, if God 
have not determined otherwise, to work my way, through the 
obscurity that has been so long my portion, into notice. 
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Every thing, therefore, that seems to threaten this my iavorite 
purpose with disappointment, affects me nearly. I suppose 
that all ambitious minds are in the same predicament. He 
who seeks distinction must be sensible of disapprobation, 
exactly in the same proportion as he desires applause. And 
DOW, my precious cousin, I have unfolded my heart to you 
in this particular, without a speck of dissimulation. Some 
people, and good people too, would blame me. But you 
will not ; and they, I think, would blame without just 
cause. We certainly do not honor God, when we bury, 
or when we neglect to improve, as far as we may, whatever 
talent he may have bestowed on us, whether it be little or 
much. In natural things, as well as in spiritual, it is a 
never-failing truth, that to him who hathy (that is, to 
him that occupies what he hath diligently, and so as to 
increase it,) more shall be given. Set me down, therefore, 
my dear, for an industrious rhymer, so long as I shall have 
the ability. For in this only way is it possible for me, so 
&r as I can see, either to honor God, or to serve man, or 
even to serve myself." 

Cowper was happier at this time than he had ever been 
ance the days of his youth. He was engaged in an under- 
taking not unworthy of his talents, and of the reputation he 
had acquired ; it accorded equally with his inclination, his 
habits, and his health ; and in the intervals of employment 
be had the expectation of seeing his cousin after the lapse 
of so many years, and the pleasure of making preparations 
for her reception. They would fain have had her for their 
guest, and have fitted up the room which served him for a 
study, as her chamber ; but to this Lady Hesketh objected. 
It would not have been easy to find accommodation in Ol- 
ney, if the greater part of the vicarage, which was " much 
too good for the living,"' had not been unoccupied and unfur- 
nished. Mr. Scott, who was highly esteemed among persons 
of his own persuasion, had left this curacy to officiate at 
the Lock Hospital ; and his successor in the cure being ti 
bachelor, reserving two rooms for himself, was glad to let 
the rest of the house, which a shopkeeper engaged to for- 
nish for the time of her abode. " The whole afiair," said 
Cowper, " is thus commodiously adjusted ; and now I have 
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nothing to do but to wish for June ; and June, my cousin, 
was never so wished for since June was made. I shall 
have a thousand things to hear, and a thousand to say ; and 
they will all rush into my raind together, but it will be so 
crowded with things impatient to be said, that for sometime 
I shall say nothing. But no matter ; sooner or later they 
will all come out ; and since we shall have you the longer 
for not having you under our roof, (a circumstance that 
more than any thing reconciles us to that measure,) they 
will stand the better chance. After so long a separation, 
a separation that of late seemed likely to last for life, we 
shall meet each other as alive from the dead ; and for my 
own part, I can truly say, that I have not a friend in the 
other world, whose resurrection would give me greater 
pleasure." 

A house at Weston, belonging to the Throckmortons, 
was at that time vacant, and these kind neighbors expressed 
an earnest wish that Mrs. Unwin and Cowper would take 
it for the sake of being near them. " If you, my cousin," 
said he, " were not so well provided for as you are, and at 
our very elbow, I verily believe I should have mustered all 
my rhetoric to recommend it to you. You might have it 
forever, without danger of ejectment, whereas your posses- 
sion of the vicarage depends on the life of the vicar, who is 
eighty-six. The environs are most beautiful, and the village 
itself one of the prettiest I ever saw. Add to this, you 
would step immediately into Mr. Throckmorton's pleasure- 
ground, where you would not soil your slippers, even in 
winter." ^^ After looking at the house, he wrote to her, 
that it was such a one as in most respects would suit her 
well. " But Moses Brown, our vicar," said he, " who, as 
I told you, is in his eighty-sixth year, is not bound to die 
for that reason. He said himself, when he was here last 
summer, that he should live ten years longer ; and for aught 
that appears, so he may ; in which case, for the sake of its 
near neighborhood to us, the vicarage has charms for me 
that no other place can rival. But this and a thousand 
things more shall be talked over when you come."^-* 

^ May 8, 1786, ^ May 85, 
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"Come then, my beloved cousin, for I am determined, that 
* whatsoever king shall reign, you shall be vicar of Olney/ " 

He proposed to meet her at Newport Pagnel,but assent- 
ed to her opinion that there would be many inconveniences 
in such an arrangement. " Assure yourself," said he, " my 
dearest cousin, that both for your sake, since vou make a 
pomt of it, and for my own, I will be as philosophically 
careful as possible, that these fine nerves of mine shall not 
be beyond measure agitated, when you arrive. In truth, 
there is much greater probability that they will be benefited, 
and greatly too. Joy of heart, from whatever occasion it 
may arise, is the best of all nervous medicines ; and I should 
not wonder if such a turn given to my spirits should have 
even a lasting effect of the most advantageous kind upon 
them. You must not imagine, neither, that I am, on the 
whole, in any great degree subject to nervous affections. 
Occasionally I am, and have been these many years, much 
liable to dejection ; but at intervals, and sometimes for an 
interval of weeks, no creature would suspect it. For I 
have not that which commonly is a symptom of such a case 
belonging to me — I mean extraordinary elevation in the 
absence of Mr. Bluedevil. When I am in the best health, 
my tide of animal sprightliness flows with great equality, so 
that I am never, at any time, exalted in proportion as I am 
sometimes depressed. My depression has a cause, and if 
that cause were to cease, I should be as cheerful thenceforth, 
and perhaps forever, as any man need be. But, as I have 
often said, Mrs. Unwin shall be my expositor. 

" Adieu, my beloved cousin. God grant that our fiiend- 
ship, which, while we could see each other, never suffered 
a moment's interruption, and which so long a separation 
has not in the least abated, may glow in us to our last hour, 
and be renewed in a better world, there to be perpetuated 
forever. 

"For you must know, that I should not love you half so 
well, if I did not believe you would be my friend to etemi- 
fy. There is not room enough for friendship to unfold 
itself in full bloom in such a nook of life as this. Therefore 
^ am, and must, and will be, 

" Yours, forever, 

" May 25. 
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When this passage was written, it is evident that his mind 
was free fjx>m the dreadful notion which characterized his 
insanity. And at this time, even in his darker nKxxls, hf 
spoke of his own state hopefully. ^' I have made your heaii 
ache too often," said he, " my poor dear cousin, with talkin«f 
about my fits of dejection. Something has happened ths^t 
has led me to the subject, or I would have mentioned them 
more sparingly. Do not suppose, or suspect, that I treat 
you with reserve ; there is nothing, in which I am concerned, 
that you shall not be made acquainted with ; but the tale 
is too long for a letter. I will only add, for your present 
satisfaction, that the cause is not exterior, that it is not 
within the reach of human aid, and that yet I have a hope 
myself, and Mrs. Unwin a strong persuasion, of its removal. 
I am, indeed, even now, and have been for a considerable 
time, sensible of a change for the better, and expect, with 
good reason, a comfortable lift from you. Guess then, my 
beloved cousin, with what wishes I look forward to the time 
of your arrival, from whose coming I promise myself, not 
only pleasure, but peace of mind, at least an additional share 
of it. At present it is an uncertain and transient guest 
with me, but the joy with which I shall see and converse 
with you at Obey, may, perhaps, make it an abiding 
one." S3 

Lady Hesketh arrived about the middle of June. " I 
am fond of the sound of bells," says Cowper, "but was 
never more pleased with those of Olney, than when they 
rang her into her new habitation. It is a compliment that 
our performers upon those instruments have never paid to 
any other personage, (Lord Dartmouth excepted,) since we 
knew the town. In short, she is, as she ever was, my pride 
and my joy, and I am delighted at every thing that means 
to do her honor. Her first appearance was too much for 
me ; my spirits, instead of being greatly raised, as I had 
inadvertently supposed- they would be, broke down with 
me, under the pressure of too much joy, and left me flat, 
or rather melancholy, throughout the day, to a degree that 
was mortifying to myself, and alarming to her. But I have 
made amends for this failure since, and in point of cheer- 

" May 29. 
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fiilness have far exceeded her expectations, for she knew 
rthat sable had been my suit for many years." ^ 
^ To Hill he said that his dear cousin's arrival had made 
jihem happier than they ever were before at Obey, and that 
(her company was a cordial of which he should feel the ef* 
^ect, not only while she remained there, but as long as he 
lived. He wrote cheerfully also to Mr. Newton. " It was 
an observation," said he, ^^ of a sensible man whom I knew 
well in ancient days, (I mean when I was very young,) that 
people are never in reality happy when they boast much of 
Deing so. I feel myself accordingly well content to say, 
without any enlargement on the subject, that an inquirer su- 
ter happiness might travel far, and not find a happier trio 
than meet every day either in our parlor, or in the parlor 
of the vicarage. I will not say that mine is not occasion- 
ally somewhat dashed with the sable hue of those notions 
concerning myself and my situation that have occupied or 
rather possessed me so long ; but on the other hand, I can 
also affirm that my cousin's affectionate behavior to us both, 
the sweetness of her temper, and the sprightliness of her 
conversation, relieve me in no small degree from the presence 
of them." 

There were discomforts attending his situation in Oln^ 
which Cowper felt, though he seldom allowed himself to 
complain of them. Upon telling Mr. Newton one winter, 
that owing to the state of the weather, he and Mrs. Unwin 
had not escaped into the fields more than three times since 
the autumn, he said, '^ Man, a changeable creature in him- 
self, seems to subsist best in a state of variety, as his proper 
element : a melancholy man, at least, is apt to grow sadly 
weary of the same walks and the same pales, and to find 
that the same scene will suggest the same thoughts perpet- 
ually." ^ This is a melancholy passage ; but a blacker 
melancholy possessed him when he described to the same 
fiiend his contentment in his situation, and the reason why 
he was contented. " I am not shut up in the Bastile," said 
he ; '^ there are no moats about my castle, no locks upon 
my gates of which I have not the key ; but an invisible, 

w To Mr. Unwin, July 3. »* Feb. 2, 1788. 
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uncontrollable agency, — a local attachment, — an inclmadod 
more forcible than I ever felt even to the place of my birth, 
serves me for prison-walls, and for bounds which I cannot 
pass. In former years I have known sorrow, and before I 
bad ever tasted of spiritual trouble. The effect was an ab- 
horrence of the scene in which I had suffered so much, and 
a weariness of those objects which I had so long looked at 
with an eye of despondency and dejection. But it is other- 
wise with me now. The same cause subsisting, and in a 
much more powerful degree, fails to produce its natural efiect. 
The very stones in the garden-walls are my intimate ac- 
quaintance. I should miss almost the minutest object, and 
be disagreeably affected by its removal, and am persuaded, 
that were it possible I could leave this incommodious nook 
for a twelvemonth, I should return to it again with rapture, 
and be transported with the sight of objects, which to all 
the world beside would be at least indifferent ; some of them, 
perhaps, such as the ragged thatch and the tottering walls 
of the neighboring cottages, disgusting. But so it is ; and it 
is so, because here is to be my abode, and because such is 
the appointment of Him that placed me in it. 

Iste terrarum mihi pr(Bter omnes 
AnguLus ridet 

It is the place of all the world I love the most, tidt for any 
happiness it affords me, but because here I can be miserable 
with most convenience to myself, and with the least disturb- 
ance to others." 

During winter Cowper was fain, instead of healthier and 
more natural exercise, to use dumb-bells and a skipping-rope. 
His own health nevdtheless suffered, want of wholesome 
exercise having been the cause of his stomach complaints ; 
and Mrs. Unwin, who had no such substitution, suffered 
more. Even in summer their situation was in this respect 
unfavorable. Writing to Lady Hesketh a little before her 
arrival, he says, " Our walks are, as I told you, beautifol, 
but it is a walk to get at them ; and though, when you come, 
I shall take you into training, as the jockeys say, and doubt 
not that I shall make a nimble and good walker of you in a 
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short time, you would find, as even I do in wann weather, 
that the preparatory steps are rather too many in number. 
Weston, which is our pleasantest retreat of all, is a mile 
off; and there is not in that whole mile to be found so much 
shade as would cover you. Mrs. Unwin and I have for 
many years walked thither every day in the year when the 
weather would permit ; and to speak like a poet, the limes 
and the elms of Weston can witness for us both how often 
we have sighed and said, ^ Oh that our garden-doc^ opened 
into this grove, or into this wilderness ! for we are fatigued 
before we reach them, and when we have reached them, 
have not time to enjoy them.' Thus stands the case, my 
dear, and the unavoidable ergo^ stares you in the face : — 
would I could do so just at Ms moment ! We have three 
or four other walks, but, except one, they all lie at such dis- 
tance as you would find heinously incommodious ; but Wes- 
ton, as I said before, is our favorite. OC that we are never 
weary ; its superior beauties gained it our preference at the 
first, and for many years it has prevailed to win us away 
^ fiom all the others. There was mdeed, some time since, in 
a neighboring parish, called Lavendon, a field, one side of 
which formed a terrace, and the other was planted with 
poplars, at whose foot ran the Ouse, that I used to account 
a little Paradise. But the poplars have been felled ; and 
the scene has sufifered so much by the loss, that though still 
in point of prospect beautiful, it has not charm sufficient to 
attract me now. A certain poet wrote a copy of verses on 
this melancholy occasion." ^ 

This account prepared Lady Hesketh for the resolution 
wluch she formed immediately upon seeing that her cousin's 
habitation was as miserable in itself, as it was inconvenient 
ui Its situation. The expense of a removal was more than 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin could at that time have incurred, 
even if they could have roused themselves to the efifort. 
Lady Hesketh gave the impulse, and supplied the means ; 
&nd before she had been a week at Olney, the house at 
Weston was taken. " And now," said Cowper to Mr. Un- 

^ Th«t she Bhould biipg her omi horses as well m caniage \o Qlney. 
•• May 1, 1736, 
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win, " I shall communicate intelligence that will give yoa 
pleasure. When you first contemplated the front of our 
abode you were shocked. In your eyes it had the appear- 
ance of a prison, and you sighed at the thought that your 
mother lived in it. Your view of it was not only just, but 
prophetic. It had not only the aspect of a place built for 
the purposes of incarceration, but has actually served that 
purpose through a long, long period, and we have been the 
prisoners. But a gaol-delivery is at hand : the bolts and 
bars are to be loosed, and we shall escape. A very difier- 
ent mansion, both in point of appearance and accommoda- 
tion, expects us, and the expense of living in it not greater 
than we are subjected to in this. It is situated at Weston, 
one of the prettiest villages in England, and belongs to Mr. 
Throckmorton. We all three dine with him to-day by in- 
vitation, and shall survey it in the afternoon, point out the 
necessary repairs, and finally adjust the treaty. I have my 
cousin's promise that she will never let another year pass 
without a visit to us ; and the house is large enough to take us 
and our suite, and her also, with as many of hers as she shall 
choose to bring. The-change will, I hope, prove advanta- 
geous both to your mother and me, in all respects. Here 
we have no neighborhood ; there we shall have most agree- 
able neighbors m the Throckmortons. Here we have a bad 
air in winter, impregnated with the fishy-smelling fumes ot 
the marsh miasma ; there we shall breathe in an atmos- 

Ehere untainted. Here we are confined from September to 
larch, and sometimes longer ; there we shall be upon the 
very verge of pleasure-grounds, in which we can always 
ramble, and shall not wade through almost impassable dirt 
to get at them. Both your mother's constitution and mine 
have suffered materially by such close and long confinement, 
and it is high time, unless we intend to retreat into the grave, 
that we should seek out a more wholesome residence. A 
pretty deal of new furniture will be wanted, especially chairs 
and beds, all which my kind cousin will proidde, and fit up 
a parlor and a chamber for herself into the bargain. So fax 
is well ; the rest b left to Heaven." ^"^ 

Lady Hesketh, speaking to her sister Theodora of the 

w July 3, 1786. 
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intended removal to Weston, in one of the few fragments * 
of her letters which have been preserved, said, ^^ He delights 
in the place, and likes the inhabitants much ; and as thev 
would greatly relieve the cruel solitude he lives in, I wbh 
he could, with case to himself, see as much of them as pos- 
sible, for I am sure a little variety of company, and a little 
cheerful society, is necessary to him. Mrs. IJnwin seems 
quite to think so, and expresses the greatest satisfaction that 
be has within the last year consented to mix a little more 
with human creatures. As to her, she does seem, in real 
tnttk, to have no will left on earth but for his good, and lit- 
erally no will but his. How she has supported herself, ^as 
she has done !) the constant attendance, day and nignt, 
which she has gone tfirough for the last thirteen years, is to 
me, I confess, incredible. And in justice to her, I must say, 
she does it all with an ease that relieves you from any idea 
of its being a state of sufferance. She Speaks of him in the 
highest terms ; and by her astonishing management, he is 
never mentioned in Olney but with the highest respect and 
veneration.'^ 

"Our friend," says Lady Hesketh, in another fragment,*® 
" delights in a large table and a large chair. There are 
two of the latter comforts in my parlor. I am sorry to say, 
that he and I always spread ourselves out on them, leaving 
poor Mrs. Unwin to find all the comfort she can in a small 
one, half as high again as ours, and considerably harder 
than marble. However, she protests it is what she likes, 
that she prefers a high chair to a low one, and a hard to a 
soft one ; and I hope she is sincere ; indeed, I am persuaded 
she is. Her constant employment is knitting stockings, 
which she does with the finest needles I ever saw ; and very 
nice they are, — the stockings I mean. Our cousin has not 
for many years worn any other than those of her manufac- 
ture. She knits silk, cotton, and worsted. She sits knit- 
ting on one side of the table in her spectacles, and he on 
the other reading to her (when he is not employed in wri-f 
ting) in his. In winter, his morning studies are always ear- 
ned on in a room by himself; but as his evenings are spent 

** Early Prodnctions, &c. p. 69. "* Ibid. p. 65. 

9* 
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in the winter in transcribing, he usually, I find, does them 
vi8-€H)is Mrs. Unwin. At this time of the year be writes 
always in the morning in what he calls his boudoir ; this is 
in the garden : it has a door and a window ; just holds a 
small table with a desk and two chairs ; but ^ough there 
are two chairs, and two persons might be contained there- 
in, it would be with a degree of difficulty. For thb cause, 
— as I make a point of not disturbing a poet in his retreat, 
— I go not there." 

It was said by Dr. Johnson, that " nobody can write the 
life of a man but those who have eat, and drank, and lived 
in social intercourse with him." Personal knowledge is, in- 
deed, the greatest of all advantages for such an undertaking, 
notwithstanding the degree of restraint which must generally 
be regarded as one of its conditions. But when hb lettefs 
are accessible, the writer may in great part be made his own 
biographer, — more fully, and perhaps more faithfully, than 
if he had composed his own memoirs, even with the most 
sincere intentions. For in letters, feelings, and views, and 
motives, are related as they existed at the time ; whereas in 
retrospect much must of necessity be overlooked, and much 
be lost. Some of Cowper's letters at this time are pecu- 
liarly interesting, both as illustrating his own character and 
Mr. Newton's. He wrote to that sincere but injudicious 
fnend upon his approaching change of residence. 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, -^Ug. 5, 1786. 

You have heard of our intended removal. The house 
that is to receive us is in a state of preparation, and, when 
finished, will be both smarter and more commodious than 
our present abode. But the circumstance that recommends 
it chiefly is its situation. Long confinement In the winter, 
and indeed for the most part in the autumn too, has hurt 
us both. A gravel walk, thirty yards long, affords but 
indifferent scope to the locomotive faculty : yet it is all that 
we have had to move in for eight months in the year, 
during thirteen years that I have been a prisoner. Had I 
been confined in the Tower, the battlements of it would 
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bare furnished me with a larger space. You say well, that 
there was a time when I was happy at Olney ; and I am 
now as happy at Olney as I expect to be any where without 
the presence of God. Change of situation is with me no 
otherwise an object than as both Mrs. Unwin's health and 
mine may happen to be concerned in it. A fever of the 
slow and spirit-oppressing kind seems to belong to all, except 
the natives, who have dwelt in Olney many years ; and 
the natives have putrid fevers. Both they and we, I believe, 
aie immediately indebted for our respective maladies to 
an atmosphere encumbered with raw vapors issuing from 
flooded meadows ; and we in particular, perhaps, have fared 
the worse, for sitting so often, and sometimes for months, 
over a cellar filled with water. These ills we shall escape 
m the uplands ; and as we may reasonably hope, of course, 
their consequences. But as for happiness, he that has once 
had communion with his Maker must be more frantic than 
ever I was yet, if he can dream of finding it at a distance 
fiom Him. I no more expect happiness at Weston than 
here, or than I should expect it, in company with felons 
and outlaws, in the hold of a ballast-lighter. Animal 
spirits, however, have their value, and are especially de- 
sirable to him who is condemned to carry a burden, which 
at any rate will tire him, but which, without their aid, cannot 
fail to crush him. The dealings of God with me are to 
myself utterly unintelligible. I have never met, either in 
books or in conversation, with an experience at all similar 
to my own. More than a twelvemonth has passed since I 
began to hope that, having walked the whole breadth of 
the bottom of this Red Sea, I was beginning to climb the 
opposite shore ; and I prepared to sing the song of Moses. 
But I have been disappointed : those hopes have been 
Hasted ; those comforts have been wrested fix)m me. I 
could not be so duped even by the arch-enemy himself, as 
to be made to question the divine nature of them ; but I 
have been made to believe (which, you will say, is being 
duped still more) that God gave them to me in derision, 
and took them away in vengeance. Such, however, is, 
jnd has been, my persuasion many a long day ; and when 
' shall think on that subject more comfortably, or, as you 
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will be inclined to tell me, more rationally and scripturally, 
I know not. In the mean time, I embrace with alacrity 
every alleviation of my case, and with the more alacrity, 
because, whatsoever proves a relief of my distress, is a 
cordial to Mrs. Unwin, whose sympathy with me, through 
the whole of it, has been such, that, despair excepted, her 
burden has been as heavy as mine. Lady Hesketfa, by 
her affectionate behavior, the cheerfulness of her conver- 
sation, and the constant sweetness of her temper, has 
cheered us both ; and Mrs. Unwin not less than me. By 
her help we get change of air and of scene, though still 
resident at Olney; and by her means, have intercourse 
with some families in this country, with whom, but for her, 
we could never have been acquainted. Her presence here 
would, at any lime, even in my happiest days, have been 
a comfort to me ; but, in the present day, I am doubly 
sensible of its value. She leaves nothing unsaid, nothing 
undone, that she thinks will be conducive to our well-being ; 
and, so far as she is concerned, I have nothing to wish, but 
that I could believe her sent hither in mercy to myself, — 
then I should be thankful. 

I am, my dear friend, with Mrs. Un win's love to Mrs. N. 
and yourself, hers and yours, as ever, 

W. C. 

Though this letter could not but draw tears from one 
who knew the writer so intimately, and loved him so well 
as Mr. Newton must have known and loved him, it might 
be supposed that the predominant feeling, which it would 
excite, would be pleasure at the favorable change that 
had taken place in his poor friend's external circumstances. 
The disappearance of Cowper's papers renders it impossible 
to say what, or whether any direct answer was made to 
it ; but about a month after its date, Mr. Newton wrote to 
Mrs. Unwin in a spirit, which, though the letter itself has 
been destroyed, or lost, may be perfectly understood by 
what Cowper says concerning it to her son.^ 

" You have had your troubles, and we ours. This day 
three weeks, your mother received a letter from Mr. Newton, 

« Sept. 24, 1786. 
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which she has not yet answered, nor is likely to answer 
hereafter. It gave us both much concern, but her more 
than me ; I suppose, because, my mind being necessarily 
occupied in my work, I had not so much leisure to browze 
upon the wormwood that it contained. The purport of it 
is, a direct accusation of me, and of her an accusation im- 
plied, that we have both deviated into forbidden paths, and 
lead a life unbecoming the gospel ; that many of my friends 
in London are grieved, and the simple people of Olney 
astonished ; that he never so much doubted of my restoration 
to Christian privileges as now ; — in short, that I converse 
too much with people of the world, and find too much 
pleasure in doing so. He concludes with putting your 
mother in mind, that there is still an intercourse between 
London and Olney, by which he means to insinuate that 
we cannot ofiend against the decorum that we are bound to 
observe, but the news of it will most certainly be conveyed 
to him. — We do not at all doubt it. We never knew a lie 
hatched at Olney that waited long for a bearer ; and though 
we do not wonder to find ourselves made the subjects of 
false accusation in a place ever fruitful in such productions, 
we do, and must wonder a little, that he should listen to 
them with so much credulity. I say this, because, if he 
had heard only the truth, or had believed no more than the 
truth, he would not, I think, have found either me censurable, 
or your mother. And that she should be suspected of 
irregularities is the more wonderful, (for wonderful it would 
be at any rate,) because she sent him, not long before, a 
letter conceived in such strains of piety and spirituality, as 
ought to have convinced him that she, at least, was no 
wanderer. But what is the fact ? and how do we spend 
our time in reality ? What are the deeds for which we have 
been represented as thus criminal ? Our present course of 
life differs in nothing from that which we have both held 
these thirteen years, except that, after great civilities shown 
us, and many advances made on the part of the Throcks, 
we visit them ; that we visit also at Gayhurst ; that we 
have frequently taken airings with my cousin in her carriage ; 
and that I have sometimes taken a walk with her on a Sunday 
evening, and sometimes by myself; which, however, your 
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mother has never done. These are the only novelties in 
our practice ; and if by these procedures, so inoffensive in 
themselves, we yet give offence, offence must needs be 
given. God and our own consciences acquit us, and we 
acknowledge no other judges. 

" The two families with whom we have kicked up this 
astonishing intercourse are as harmless in their conversation 
and manners as can be found any where. And as to my 
poor cousin, the only crime that she is guilty of against the 
people of Olney is, that she has fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, and administered comfort to the sick ; except, in- 
deed, that by her great kindness, she has given us a little 
lift in point of condition and circumstances, and has thereby 
excited envy in some who have not the knack of rejoicing in 
the prosperity of others. And this I take to be the root of 
the matter. 

"My dear William, I do not know that I should have 
teased your nerves and spirits with this disagreeable theme, 
had not Mr. Newton talked of" applying to you for particu- 
lars : he would have done it, he says, when he saw you 
last, but had not time. You are now qualified to infonn 
bim as minutely as we ourselves could, of all our enormities* 
Adieu ! Our sincerest love to yourself and yours. 

« Wm. C.** 

' A spirit so intolerant and inquisitorial might have been 
deemed harsh and unbecoming even in a father confessOT. 
But it will not appear surprising in Mr. Newton, when it is 
remembered that, in his own words,^^ his "name was up about 
that country for preaching people mad ; " that, according to 
his own account, there were at one time " near a dozen of 
bis flock," and " most of them truly gracious people, disor- 
dered in their minds ; " and that he consoled himself with 
thinking, that " if the Lord brought them through fire and 
water safe to his kingdom, whatever they might suSdT by 
the way, they were less to be pitied than the mad people of 
the world, who take occasion to scoff at the gospel, as if i^ 
was only fit to drive people out of their senses." It was 
jiot, however, by fiery and sulphureous preaching that MTi 

« Vol. i. p, SCO. 
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Newton produced these deplorable effects ; if he did not 
perceive the enormous evil of such preaching, he saw and 
acknowledged its unfitness. Moreover, he was a roan in 
whom invincible strength of heart was corobbed with no 
ordinary degree of tenderness. The mischief which he 
caused, was effected by a system of excitement, by super* 
erogatory services, by holding meetings which accord as little 
with the spirit as with the discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land, by making the yoke of his people painful and their 
burden heavy, by requiring them to commune with others 
upon those things on which our Savior has enjoined us to 
commune with our own hearts, and by never allowing them 
to be still. 

His zeal and his genius, aided by the remarkable story of 
his life, had rendered him a conspicuous personage in what 
is called the religious world. Among those who were 
beginning to arrogate to themselves the designation of Evan- 
gelical clergy, there were none who approached him in abil- 
ities except Rowland Hill and the fierce Toplady. But 
spiritual pride treads close upon the heels of spiritual power ; 
and that besetting sin manifested itself on this occasion 
towards Cowper and Mrs. Unwin. While he resided at 
Olney , he had acted as their spiritual director, — for that 
character is not confined to the Romish priesthood ; — and 
when, upon his removal to London, they ceased to be under 
his superintendence, he appears to have considered it as a 
trespass if they moved out of the narrow circle within 
which he had circumscribed them ; and <' as absent in the 
^Ji but present in spirit," to have supposed that he, like 
St. Paul, was authorized to " jud^e as though he were 
present." How Cowper resented tnk unwarrantable inter- 
ference has been seen in his letter to Mn Unwin, towards 
whom he had no reserve : he must have been void of feeling 
if he had not felt as he there expressed himself. But when 
he wrote to Mr. Newton, the sense of former obligations and 
kindnesses, of true respect, and of as much affection as is 
^^oropatible with any degree of fear, tempered his resent- 
ment. Mr. Newton, methinks, could not have read without 
emotion, nor without some self-reproach, the calm and mel 
ancholy strain of vindication in which he was addressed. 
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TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, S^. 30, 1786. 

No length of separation will ever make us indifferent 
either to your pleasures or your pains. We rejoice that 
you have bad so agreeable a jaunt, and (excepting Mrs- 
Newton's terrible fall, from which, however, we are happy 
to find that she received so little injury^ a safe return. We, 
who live always encompassed by rural scenery, can aflbrd 
to be stationary ; though we ourselves, were I not too closely 
engaged with Homer, should perhaps follow your example, 
and seek a little refreshment from variety and change of 
place — a course that we might find not only agreeable, 
but, after a sameness of thirteen years, perhaps useful. You 
must, undoubtedly, have found your excursion beneficial, 
who at all other times endure, if not so close a confinement 
as we, yet a more unhealthy one, in city air and in the 
centre of continual engagements. 

Your letter to Mrs. Unwin, concerning our conduct 
and the offence taken at it in our neighborhood, gave us 
both a great deal of concern ; and she is still deeply adffected 
by it. Of this you may assure yourself, that if our friends 
in London have been grieved, they have been misinformed ; 
which is the more probable, because the bearers of Intelligence 
hence to London are not always very scrupulous concerning 
the truth of their reports ; and that if any of our serious 
neighbors have been astonished, they have been so without 
the smallest real occasion. Poor people are never well 
employed even when they judge one another ; but when 
they undertake to scan the motives and estimate the beha* 
vior of those whom Providence has exalted a little above 
them, they are utterly out of their province and their depth. 
They often see us get into Lady Hesketh's carriage, and 
rather uncharitably suppose that it always carries us into a 
scene of dissipation, which in fact it never does. We vbit, 
indeed, at Mr. Throckmorton's, and at Gayhurst ; rarely, 
however, at Gayhurst, on account of the greater distance ; 
more frequently, though not very frequently, at Weston, 
both because it is nearer, and because our business in the 
house that is making ready for us often calls us that way. 
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The rest of our journeys are to Beaujeat turnpike and bade 
again ; or^ perhaps, to the cabinet-maker's at Newport. As 
Othello says, 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 

What good we can get or can do in these visits, is another 
question, — which they, I am sure, are not at all qualified 
to solve. Of this we are both sure, that under the guidance 
of Providence we have formed these connections ; that we 
should have hurt the Christian cause, rather than have 
served it, by a prudish absUnence from them ; and that St. 
Paul himself, conducted to them as we have been, would 
have found it expedient to have done as we have done. It 
is always impossible to conjecture, to much purpose, fr(»|l 
the beginnings of a providence, in what it will terminate. 
If we have neither received nor communicated any spiritual 
good at present, while conversant with our new acquaint- 
ance, at least no harm has befallen on either side; and it 
were too hazardous an assertion eve&i^for our censorious 
neighbors to make, that, because the cause of the gospel 
does not appear to have been served at present, therefore it 
never can be in any foture intercourse tbat we may have 
with them. In the mean time I speak a strict truth, and as 
in the sight of God, when I say that we are neither of us at 
all more addicted to gadding than heretofore. We both 
naturally love seclusion from company, and never go into it 
without putting a force upon our disposition ; at the same 
time I will confess, and you will easily conceive, that the 
melancholy incident to such close confinement as we have 
so long endured, finds itself a litde relieved by such amuse- 
ments as a society so innocent aflTords. i ou may look 
round the Christian world, and find few, I believe, of our 
station, who have so little intercourse as we with the world 
that is not Christian. 

We place all the uneasiness that you have felt for us upon 
this subject, to the account of that cordial friendship of which 
you have long given us proof. But you may be assured, that, 
notwithstanding all rumors to the contrary, we are exactly 
what we were when you saw us last ; — I, miserable on ac- 

VOL. II. 10 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

COWPER AT WESTON. UR. UNWINDS DEATH. RETURN OF 
COWPER's malady, old FRIENDSHIPS RENEWED, AND NEW 
ONES FORMED. 

" There are some things," said Cowper to Mr. Bagot,* 
who ^as now one of his regular correspondents, " that do 
not actually shorten the life of man, yet seem to do so; and 
frequent removals from place to place are of that number. 
For my own part, at least, I am apt to think, if I had been 
more stationary, I should seem to myself to have lived long- 
er. My many changes of habitation have divided my 
time into many short periods, and when I look back upon 
them, they appear only as the stages in a day's journey, the 
first of which is at no very great distance from the last. 

*^ I lived longer at Olney than any where. There, ior 
deed^ I lived, till mouldering walls and a tottering bouse 
warned me to depart. I have accordingly taken tibe hint, 
and two days since arrived, or rather took up my abode at 
Weston. You, perhaps, have never made the experiment, 
but I can assure you, that the confusioo which attends a 
transmigration of tiiis kind is infinite, and has a terrible efifect 
in deran^g the mtellects. I have been obliged to renounce 
my Homer on the occasion, and though not for many days, 
I feel as if study and meditation, so long my confirmed 
habits, were on a sudden become impracticable, and that I 
shall certainly find them so when I attempt them again. 
But in a scene so much quieter and pleasanter than that 
which I have just escaped from, in a house so much more 
commodious, and with furniture about me so much more to 
my taste, I shall hope to recover my literary tendency again, 
when once the bustle of the occasion shall have subsided. 

" How glad I should be to receive you under a roof 
where you would find me so much more comfortably accom- 
modated that at Olney ! I know your warmth of heart 
toward me, and am sure that you would rejoice in my joy. 
At present, indeed, I have not had time for much self- 

» Nov. 17, 1786. 
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gratulation, but have every reason to hope, nevertheless, 
Qiat in due time I shall derive considerable advantage, both 
in health and spirits, from the alteration made in my 
whereabouts^ 

On the same day he announced his removal to Mr. 
Newton. " When God speaks to a chaos," said he, ^ it 
becomes a scene of order and harmony in a moment ; but 
when his creatures have thrown one house into confusion 
by leaving it, and another by tumbling themselves and 
their goods into it, not less than many days' labor and con- 
trivance is necessary to give them their proper places. 
And it belongs to furniture of all kinds, however convenient 
it may be in its place, to be a nuisance out of it. We find 
ourselves here in a comfortable dwelling. Such it is in 
itself; and my cousin, who has spared no expense in dress- 
ing it up for us, has made it a genteel one. Such, at least, 
it will be when its contents are a little harmonized* She 
left us on Tuesday, and on Wednesday in the evening Mrs. 
Unwin and I took possession. I could not help g;iving a 
last look to my old prison and its precincts ; and though I 
cannot easily account for it, having been miserable there so 
many years, felt something like a heartache when I X(xk 
my last leave of a scene that certainly in itself had nothing 
to engage affection. But I recollected that I had once been 
happy there, and could not, without tears in my eyes, bid 
adieu to a place in which God had so often found me. 
The human mind is a great mystery ; mine, at least, ap- 
peared to me to be such upon this occasion. I found that 
I not only had a tenderness for that ruinous abode, because 
it had once known me happy in the presence of God, but 
that even the distress I had suffered for so long a time, on 
account of his absence, had endeared it to me as much. I 
was weary of every object, had long wished for a change, 
yet could not take leave without a pang at parting. What 
consequences are to attend our removal, God only knows. 
I know well that it is not in situation to effect a cure of 
melancholy like mine. The change, however, has been 
entirely a providential one ; for much as I wished it, I never 
uttered that wish, except to Mrs. Unwin. When I learned 
that the house was to be let, and had seen it, I had a strong 
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deare that Lady Hesketh should take it for herself, if she 
should happen to like the country. That desire, indeed, 
is not exactly fulfilled ; and yet, upon the whole, b exceed- 
ed. We are the tenants ; but she assures us that we shall 
often have her fi>r a guest ; and here is room enough for us 
all. You, I hope, my dear fiiend, and Mrs. Newton, will 
want no assurances to convince you that you will always be 
received here with the smcerest welcome. More welcome 
than you have been, you cannot be ; but better accommo* 
dated you may and will be." 

They had been little more than a fortnight in their new 
habitation, before they received an account of Mr. Unwin's 
bdng dangerously ill, and this was speedily followed by 
tidings of his death. Mr. Henry Thornton, with whom he 
was travelling, had been seized with a typhus fever at Win- 
chester, and recovered from it ; Unwin took the mfection, 
and to him it proved fatal. He was a man of sincere but 
sober piety, and of considerable talents, which he had care* 
fiiUy improved. His disposition was cheerful, his affec* 
tions warm and constant, and his manners singularly amia- 
ble ; — ^one of those rare persons who are liked at first sight, 
and loved in proportion as they are known. Cowper was 
not the only distinguished author who consulted him upon 
his writings ; his old tutor, Paley, had the same high opin-* 
ion of his judgment, and manifested it by the same proof. 
At Lady Hesketh's recommendation, the guardians of her 
late husband's heir, being very desirous of finding a tutor 
who would train him up conscientiously and wisely in the 
way he should go, had just concluded ap arrangement for 
placing him wi£ Mr. Unwin. 

" It is well for his mother," said Cowper,' " that she has 
spent her life in the practice of an habitual acquiescence in 
the dispensations of Providence; else I know that this 
stroke would have beep heavier, after all that she has suf- 
fered upon another account, than she could have borne." ' 
^' She suffers this stroke, not with more patience and sub- 
mission than I expected, for I never knew her hurried by 
any affliction into the loss of either, but m appearance, at 

' To Lady Hesketh, Dec. 4. 
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least, and at present with less injury to her health than I 
apprehended." ^ 

Cowper himself appeared to suffer less than those who 
knew his love for the deceased might have expected* 
Alexander Knox has observed, " that the difference between 
the letters written to Mr. Newton and to Unwin is particu- 
larly striking ; " that " there is regard and estimation in the 
one; firiendship, gepuine and vivid, in the other." ^ Like 
the mother, Cowper controlled his feelings ; but the sorrow 
which she sustained with the composure of a mind habitually 
subdued, he made an effort to throw off. " She," said he, 
"derives, as she well may, great consolation from the 
thought, that he lived the life and died the death of a 
Christian. The consequence is, if possible, more unavoida- 
ble than the most mathematical conclusion, that therefore 
he is happy. So farewell, my friend Unwin ! the first man 
for whom I conceived a friendship after my removal from 
St. Alban's, and for whom I cannot but still continue to feel 
a friendship, though I shall see thee with these eyes no 
more ! " To Mr. Newton he said that it was a subject on 
which he could say much, and with much feeling, but that, 
habituated as his mind had been these many years to mel- 
ancholy themes, he was glad to excuse himself the contem- 
plation of them as much as possible ; and he could not 
think of the widow and children whom Mr. Unwin had left 
without a heartache such as he never remembered to have 
felt before.^ 

He applied himself to the revision of his Homer, and in 
his letters to his cousin resumed that playful manner which 
rendered them so delightful. But it soon appeared that he 
had reckoned upon more strength than he possessed. " I 
have not touched Homer to-day," he says, (the fifth after 
he had announced his friend's decease to Lady Hesketh.) 
" Yesterday was one of my terrible seasons, and when I 
arose this morning, I found that I had not sufficiently recov- 

3 To Mr. Smith, Dec. 9. 

* Correspondence with Bishop Jebb, vol. i. p. 274. " I suppose," 
he adds, " there are not in the world letters equal in merit, as compo- 
sitions, to those of Cowper to Unwin." 

* Dec. 16. 
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ered myself to engage in such an occupation. Having let- 
ters to write, I the more willingly gave myself a dbpensa- 
tion. — Good night ! " ^ Two days after, he says, " The 
cloud that I mentioned to you, my cousin, has passed away, 
"^ or perhaps the skirts of it may still hang over me. I 
feel myself, however, tolerably brisk, and tell you so because 
I know you will be glad to hear it. The grinners at John 
Gilpin little dream what the author sometimes sufiers. How 
I hated myself yesterday for having ever wrote it ! May 
God bless thee, ray dear ! Adieu." "^ 

But the cloud which he hoped had passed away was 
again gathering. " Once since we left Olney," says he to 
Mr. Newton, '^ I had occasion to call at our old dwelling ; 
and never did I see so forlorn and wofiil a spectacle. 
Deserted of its inhabitants, it seemed as if it could never be 
dwelt in forever. The coldness of it, the dreariness, and 
the dirt, made me think it no unapt resemblance of a soul 
that God has forsaken. While he dwelt in it, and mani« 
fested himself there, he could create his own accommoda* 
tions, and give it occasionally the appearance of a palace ; 
but the moment he withdraws, and takes with him all the 
furniture and embellishment of his graces, it becomes what 
it was before he entered it — the habitation of vermin, and 
the image of desolation. Sometimes I envy the living, but 
not much, or not long ; for while they live, as we call it, 
they too are liable to desertion. But the dead who have 
died in the Lord, I envy always ; for they, I take it for 
granted, can be no more forsaken." 

He was not, however, yet wholly possessed by such 
feelings, and seems to have pursued as wise a course of 
self-management as the most judicious friend could have 
advised. Early in January, (the month which he dreaded,) 
he says to Lady Hesketh,® " I have had a little nervous 
feeling lately, my dear, that has somewhat abridged my 
sleep ; and though I find myself better to-day than I have 
been since it seized me, yet I feel my head lightish, and 
not in the best order for writing. You will find me, there- 
fore, not only less alert in my manner than I usually am 

• Dec. 9. ' Dec. 11. " Jan. 8, 1787. 
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Vfhen my spirits are good, but rather shorter: I w31, how- 
ever, proceed to scribble till I find that it fatigues me ; and 
then will do, as I know you would bid me do were you 
here, — shut up my desk and take a walk." 

At this time Mr. Newton expressed his regret, that in- 
stead of the version on which he was now engaged, he had 
not undertaken a work of his own. He replied,^ " I have 
many kind firiends, who, like yourself, wish that, instead of 
turning my endeavors to a translation of Homer, I had pro- 
ceeded in the way of original poetry. But I can truly say 
that it was ordered otherwise, not by me, but by the Provi- 
dence that governs all my thoughts, and directs my inten- 
tions as he pleases. It may seem strange, but it is true, 
that after having written a volume, in general with great 
ease to myself, I found it impossible to write another page. 
The mind of man is not a fountain, but a cistem ; and mine, 
God knows, a broken one. It is my creed, that the intel- 
lect depends as much, both for the energy and the multitude 
of its exertions, upon the operations of GocTs agency upon 
it, as the heart, for the exercise of its graces, upon the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. According to this persuasion, 
I may very reasonably affirm, that it was not God's pleasure 
that I should proceed in the same track, because he did not 
enable me to do it. A whole year I waited, and waited in 
circumstances of mind that made a state of non-employ- 
ment peculiarly irksome to me. I longed for the pen, as 
the only remedy, but I could find no subject : extreme dis- 
tress of spirit at last drove me, as, if I mistake not, I told 
you some time since, to lay Homer before me, and translate 
for amusement. Why it pleased God that I should be 
hunted into such a business, of such enormous length and 
labor, by miseries for which He did ndl see good to affi)rd 
me any other remedy, I know not. But so it was ; and 
jejune as the consolation may be, and unsuited to the exi- 
gencies of a mind that once was spiritual, yet a thousand 
times have I been glad of it ; for a thousand times it has 
served at least to divert my attention, in some degree, from 
such terrible tempests as I believe have seldom been per- 
mitted to beat upon a human mind. Let my friendS; there- 

» Jan. 13, 1787. 
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fore, who wish me some little measure of tranquillity in th^ 
perfbnnance of the most turbulent voyage that ever Chris* 
tian mariner made, be contented, that, having Homer's 
mountains and forests to windward, I escape, under their 
shelter, from the force of many a gust that would almost 
overset me ; especially when they consider that, not by 
chcftce, but by necessity, I make them my refuge. As to 
£in3e, and honor, and glory, that may be acquired by poeti- 
cal feats of any sort, God knows, that if I could lay me 
down in my grave with hope at my side, or sit with hope 
at my side in a dungeon all the residue of my days, I would 
cheerfully waive them all. For the little fame that I have 
already earned has never saved me from one distressing 
night, or from one despairing day, since I first acquired it. 
Far what I am reserved, or to what, is a mystery ; — I 
vrmld fain hope, not merely that I may amuse others, or 
only to be a translator of Homer." 

In the same letter, speaking of one of Mr. Newton's for- 
mer parishioners, he alludes to his own state, and expresses 
an opinion concerning it, according with that in which his 
finend and Mrs. Unwin bad acted upon the former recur- 
rence of his malady. — " Sally Perry's case," said he, " has 
©ven me much concern. I have no doubt that it is dis- 
t«nper. But distresses of mind that are occasioned by dis- 
temper, are the most difficult of all to deal with. They 
wfuse all consolation ; they will hear no reason. God only, 
by his own immediate impression, can remove them ; as 
after an experience of thirteen years' mbery, I can abun- 
dsmtly testify." 

The nervous fever of which he had complained, still 
afected him when tJMs letter was written ; during a whole 
week, his nights were almost sleepless, and after one effort 
oaore, he was forced to lay his translation aside. " This," 
says he, " was a sensible mortification to me, as you may 
suppose, and felt the more because, my spirits of course 
foiling with my strength, I seemed to have peculiar need of 
^y old amusement. It seemed hard therefore to be forced 
to resign it just when I wanted it most. But Homer's bat- 
tles cannot be fought by a man who does not sleep well, 
an(J who has not some little degree of animation in the day- 
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time. Last night, however, quite contrary to my expecta- 
tions, the fever left me entirely, and I slept quietly, soundly, 
and long. If it please God, that it return not, I shall soon 
find myself in a condition to proceed. I walk constantly, 
that is to say, Mrs. Unwin and I together ; for at these times 
I keep her continually employed, and never suffer her to be 
absent from me many minutes. She gives me all her time 
and all her attention, and forgets that there b another ob- 
ject in the world." ^^ 

Before, however, this letter was concluded, he found it 
proper to state that the fever, though it sometimes seemed 
to leave him, was not yet gone, that it was altogether of the 
nervous kind, and attended now and then with much de- 
jection. "A young gentleman," he proceeds to say, 
" called here yesterday, who came six miles out of his way 
to see me. He was on a journey from London to Glasgow, 
having just left the university there. He came, I suppose, 
partly to satisfy his own curiosity, but chiefly, as it seemed, 
to bring me the thanks of the Scotch professors, for my 
two volumes. His name is Rose, an Englishman. Your 
spirits being good, you will derive more pleasure fix)m this 
incident than I can at present ; therefore I send it," 

These were the last lines which Cowper wrote before his 
malady returned upon him with full force. There is no 
other account of it than the little which is said in his own 
letters after his recovery. " My indisposition could not be 
of a worse kind. The sight of any face, except Mrs. Un- 
win's, was to me an insupportable grievance ; and when it 
has happened that by forcing himself into my hiding-place, 
some friend has found me out, he has had no great cause to 
exult in his success. — From this dreadful condition of 
mind, I emerged suddenly ; so sudden^, that Mrs. Unwin, 
having no notice of such a change herself, could give none 
to any body ; and when it obtained, how long it might last, 
or how far it might be depended on, was a matter of the 
greatest uncertainty." ^^ The disease appears to have con- 
tinued about six months before it left him, as thus stated. 
Mrs. Newton would have come to Mrs. Unwin's assistance 

w To Lady Hesketh, 1787. » To Mr. Newton, Oct. 80, 1787, 
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Awing her long and painfiil attendance upon the maniac ; 
but his impatience of any other person's presence rendered 
this impossible, and for the same reason, Mr. Newton de^ 
ferred an intended \Tisit to Olney. " You judged righdy," 
sajrs Cowper, " when you supposed that even your company 
would have been no relief to me ; the company of my father 
or my brother, could they have returned fix)m the dead to 
visit me, would have been none to roe." 

The last visitor whom he had seen before his seizure, hap- 
pened to be the first also after his recovery* Samuel Rose 
—one of those persons whose memory will always be pre- 
served with Cowper's — was the son of Dr. William Rose, 
who kept a school at Chiswick, published an edition of Sal-* 
lust, and was largely concerned in the Monthly Review.^* 
He fi)und Cowper, on his second visit, in a state to derive 
pleasure from society ; and the first letter which Cowper 
WPote,^^ was to thank him for this visit, and for sending him 
Bums's poems. Nothing, he said, but the constraint of 
obfigation could have induced him to write ; but though, in 
his present state of mind, he could taste nothing, he read, 
nevertheless, partly from habit, and partly because it was the 
only thing of which he was capable ; and therefore he had 
read these poems, and had read them twice. He expressed 
bis admiration of them, but remarked, that it would be a 
pity if the author should not hereafter divest himself of bar- 
barism, and content himself with writing pure English, in 
which he appeared perfectly qualified to excel ; and he 
subscribed himself, " your obliged and affectionate humble 
servant." 

Rose was only twenty years of age, and there must have 
been something remarkable in the conversation and manners 
of so young a man to have produced so favorable an impres- 
sion on so slight an acquaintance. Such impressions are 
not often fallacious, especially in persons of mature years ; 
ftnd in this instance they were fully confirmed and justified* 

** Niehola*8 Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 387. — "A gentleman," 
Mr. Nichols a&ys, " well known in the rejftiblic of letters, and highly 
Esteemed for his public spirit, his friendly disposition, his amiable and 
^erful temper, and his universal benevolence." 

" July 24, 1787. 
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After six weeks, Cowper, who had not taken up the pen 
again during that interval, wrote to him a second time. 
" The little taste," said he, " that I have had of your com- 
pany, and your kindness in finding me out, make me wish 
that we were nearer neighbors, and tliat there were not so 
great a disparity in our years ; — that is to say, not that 
you were older, but that I were younger. Could we have 
met in early life, I flatter myself that *we might have been 
more intimate than now we are likely to be. But you 
shall not find me slow to cultivate such a measure of your 
regrrd as your friends of your own age can spare me. When 
yout route shall lie through this country, I shall hope that 
the same kindness which has prompted you twice to call on 
me will prompt you again, and I shall be happy if, on a fu- 
ture occasion, I may be able to give you a more cheerful 
reception than can be expected from an invalid. My health 
and spirits are considerably improved, and I once more 
associate with my neighbors. My head, however, has been 
the worst part of me, and still continues so ; is subject to 
giddiness and pain, maladies very unfavorable to poetical 
employment ; but a preparation of the bark, which I take 
regularly, has so far been of service to me in those respects, 
as to encourage in me a hope that by perseverance in the 
use of it I may possibly find myself qualified to resume the 
translation of Homer. 

" When I cannot walk, I read, and read perhaps more 
than is good for me. But I cannot be idle." ^* 

And now he resumed the correspondence with Lady 
Hesketh, which for seven months had been left to Mis. Un- 
win. " Though it costs me something to write," said he, 
" it would cost me more to be silent. My intercourse with 
my neighbors being renewed, I can no longer seem to {atget 
how many reasons there are, why you especially should not 
be neglected, — no neighbor, indeed, but the kindest of my 
fiiends, and ere long, I hope an inmate. 

*^ My health and spirits seem to be mending daily ; to 
what end I know not, neither will conjecture, but endeavor, as 
far as I can, to be cont*ent that they do so. I use exercise, 
and take the air in the park and wilderness. I read mucbi 

" Aug. 27, 1787. 
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but as yet write not. Our friends at the Hall make them- 
selves more and more amiable in our account, by treat- 
ing us rather as old friends than as friends newly acquired. 
There are few days in which we do not meet, and I am now' 
almost as much at home in their house as in our own. Mr. 
Throckmorton, having long since put me in possession of all 
his grounds, has now given me possession of his library — 
an acquisition of great value to me, who never have been 
able to live without books since I first knfew my letters, and 
who have no books of my own. — They often inquire after 
you, and ask me whether you visit Weston this summei*" V 
answer, yes, and I charge you, my dearest cousin, to autnen- 
ticate my information. Write to me, and tell us when we 
may expect to see you. — I write but little, because writing 
is become new to me ; but I shall come on by degrees.*' ** 
Lady Hesketh's answer was not delayed, but it gave a 
melancholy reason wherefore her visit must be postponed. 
"Come," he replied, "when thou canst come, secure of 
being always welcome ! All that is here ^ is thine, together 
with the hearts of those who dwell here. I am only sorry 
that your journey hither is necessarily postponed beyond the 
time when I did hope to have seen you ; sorry t6o that my 
uncle's infirmities are the occasion of it. But years uml 
have their course, and their eiFect ; they are happiest, so 
far as this life is concerned, who like him escape those effects 
the longest, and who do not grow old before their time. 
Trouble and anguish do that for some, which only longevity 
does for others. A few months since I was older than your 
father is now, and though I have lately recovered, as Fal- 
staff says, some smatch of my yoiUh, I have but little confi- 
dence, in truth none, in so flattering a change, but expect, 
^hen I hast eocpect it, to wither again. The past is a 
pledge for the future." i« 

"'^The next was in a more cheerful strain, but it gave some 
account of the frightful sensations which he had experienced, 
and of the treatment which had been pursued. " I contin- 
ue," he said, " to write, though in compassion of ray pate, 
you advised me for the present to abstain. In reality I 

»» Aug. 30. »« Sept. 4. 
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have no need, at least I believe not, of any such cautiofli^ 
Those jarrings that made my skull feel like a broken egg-shell, 
and those twirls that I spoke of, have been removed by an 
infusion of the bark, which I have of late constantly applied 
to. I was blooded, indeed, but to no purpose ; for the 
whole complaint was owing to relaxation. But the apothe- 
cary recommended phlebotomy, in order to ascertain that 
matter ; wisely suggesting that if I found no relief from 
bleeding, it would be a sufficient proof that weakness must 
necessarily be the cause. It is well when the head is 
chargeable with no weakness but what may be cured by an 
astringent." ^^ — His letters now became playful again, and 
preserved that tone even when he spoke of his own diseased 
sensations. "I have a perpetual din," he says, "in my 
head, and, though I am not deaf, hear nothing aright, neither 
my own voice, nor that of others. I am under a tub, from 
which tub accept my best love. Yours, 

**W. C." 

He had not yet, since his recovery, written to Mr. New- 
ton, though more than two months had elapsed since he 
became capable of writing to his friends. The letter with 
which he renewed the correspondence commenced by con- 
fessing an extraordinary delusion of mind; concerning 
which, however it may be doubted whether it had really 
obtained from the time of his former recovery, or had arisen 
during the last occurrence of liis disease, and was like one 
of those dreams which perplex us with the semblance of 
some imperfectly-remembered reality. " My dear friend," 
he begins, " after a long but necessary interniption of our 
correspondence, I return to it again, in one respect, at least, 
better qualified for it than before ; I mean by a belief of 
your identity, which for thirteen years I did not believe. 
The acquisition of this hght, if light it maybe called, which 
leaves me as much in the dark as ever on the most interest- 
ing subjects, releases me, however, from the disagreeable 
suspicion that I am addressing myself to you as the friend 
whom I loved and valued so highly in my better days, 

" Sept. 8. ^« Sept. 29. 
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while in fact you are not that friend, but a stranger. I can 
now write to you without seeming to act a part, and without 
having any need to charge myself with dissimulation — a 
charge from which, in that state of mind and under such an 
uncomfortable persuasion, I knew not how to exculpate my- 
self, and which, as you will easily conceive, not seldom 
made my correspondence with you a burden. Still, indeed, 
it wants, and is likely to want, that best ingredient which 
can alone make it truly pleasant either to myself or you — 
that spirituality which once enlivened all our intercourse. 
You will tell me, no doubt, that the knowledge I have gained 
is an earnest of more and more valuable information, and that 
the dispersion of the clouds in part, promises, in due time, 
their complete dispersion. I should be happy to believe it; 
but the power to do so is at present far from me. Never 
was the mind of man benighted to the degree that mine has 
been. The storms that have assailed me would have over- 
set the faith of every man that ever had any ; and the very 
remembrance of them, even after they have been long passed 
by, makes hope impossible." 

Thanking him then for Mrs. Newton's proffered assistance 
on his own part and Mrs. Un win's, " whose poor bark," said 
he, " is still held together, though shattered by being tossed 
and agitated so long at the side of mine," he excused himself 
for not writing more at length, on the ground that it did not 
suit him to write much at a time; saying, "This last tempest 
has left my nerves in a worse condition than it found them ; 
my head especially, though better informed, is more infirm 
than ever." ^^ 

He had now the hope of soon seeing Lady Hesketh, to 
whom he says, " You have made us both happy by giving 
us a nearer prospect of your arrival. But Mrs. Unwin says, 
you must not fix an early day for your departure, nor talk 
of staying only two or three weeks, because it will be a 
thorn that she shall lean upon all the time you are here ; 
and so say I. It is a comfort to be informed when a visitor 
will go, whom we wish to be rid of, but the reverse of a 
comfort, my cousin, when you are in question." ^ As the 

» Oct. 2. » Sept 8. 
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, visit must have been for so short a time, its farther defer- 
,ii^ent caused the less disappointment ; and Cowper could 
npt but acquiesce in the reasons which detained Lady Hes^ 
jj^eth in town. " I read with much pleasure, my dear 
cousin," said he, " the account that you give of my uncle, 
^his snug and calm way of living, the neatness of his little 
person^ and the cheerfulness of his spirit. How happy is 
he at so advanced an age to have those with him, whose 
chief delight is to entertain him, and to be susceptible as 
he is of being amused ! Longevity, that, in general, either 
deprives a man of his friends, or of the power of enjoying 
.their conversation, deals with him more gently, and still 
indulges him in the possession of those privileges which alone 
make life desirable. May he long continue to possess them ! 
I acquiesce entirely in the justness of your reasoning on this 
subject, and must needs confess that were I your father, I 
should with great reluctance resign you to the demands of 
any cousin in the world. I shall be happy to see you, my 
dear, yet once again, but not till I can enjoy that happiness 
without the violation of any proprieties on your part, not 
till he can spare you. Give my love to him, and tell him 
that I am not so much younger than he is now, as I was 
when I saw him last. As years proceed, the difference 
between the elder and the younger is gradually reduced to 
nothing. But you will come, and in the mean time the rich 
and the poor rejoice in the expectation of you ; to whom 
may .be added a third sort, ourselves for instance, who are 
of neither of these descriptions." ^^ 

The middle of November was fixed for her coming. 
" Now, that there is something like a time appointed," he 
3,&ys, " I feel myself a httle more at my ease. Days and 
weeks slide imperceptibly away ; November is at hand, and 
the half of it, as you observe, will soon be over. Then, no 
impediment intervening, we shall meet once more — a 
happiness of which I so lately despaired. My uncle, who 
^ kindly spared you before, will, I doubt not, spare you 
again. He knows that a little frisk in country air will be 
serviceable to you ; and even to my welfare, which is not 
a little concerned in the matter, I am persuaded he is not 

« Sept. 20, 1787. 
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indifferent. For this, and for many other reasons, I ardently 
wish that he may enjoy, and long enjoy, the measure of 
health with which he is favored." ^ 

The promise was then for a month, which he said would 
be short indeed unless she could contrive to lengthen it. 
But the middle of November came, and with it another 
postponement. He replied, " My dearest cousin, we are 
therefore not to meet before Christmas ; there is a com- 
bination of King, Lords, and Commons, against it, and we 
must submit. I do it with an ill grace, but in a comer, 
and nobody, not even yourself, shall know with how much 
reluctance. In consideration of the necessity there is that 
should you come on this side Christmas, you must return 
immediately after the holidays, on account of those three 
limbs of the legislature coming together again, I am so far 
well content that your journey hither should be postponed 
till your continuance here shall be less liable to interruption ; 
and I console myself, in the mean time, with frequent recol- 
lections of that passage in your letter, in which you speak 
of frequent visits to Weston. This is a comfort on which 
I have only one drawback ; and it is the reflection that I 
make without being able to help it, on the state and nature 
of my constant experience, which has taught me that what 
I hope for with most pleasure, is the very thing in which 
I am most likely to meet with a disappointment. But 

sufficient to the past is the evil thereof; let futurity speak 
for itself! "33 

Meantime he began to feel the pleasures, and some of 
the inconveniences, of being an eminent author. Odes 
were composed to his honor and glory, the report of which 
reached him, though he was not always " gratified with 
their sight." " But I have at least," says he,^* " been 
tickled with some douceurs of a very flattering nature by 
the post. A lady unknown addresses the * best of men ; ' 
an unknown gentleman has read my 'inimitable poems,' 
and invites me to his seat in Hampshire ; another incognito 
gives me hopes of a memorial in his garden; and a 

« Oct. 27. « Nov. 17. 

»* To Mr. Bagot, Jan. 3, 1787. 
11* 
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Welsh attorney sends me his verses to revise, and obli- 
gingly asks, 

Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 

If you find me a little vain, hereafter, my friend, you must 
excuse it, in consideration of these powerful incentives, 
especially the latter ; for surely the poet who can chaxm 
an attorney, especially a Welsh one, must be at least an 
Orpheus, if not something greater." With or without 
cause, and with or without consideration, strangers bestowed 
upon him some of that leisure of which they presumed he 
had as much to dispose of as themselves, till (in his own 
words) he began " to perceive, that if a man will be an 
author, he must live neither to himself nor to his friends, so 
much as to others, whom he never saw nor shall see." 

But the most amusing proof both of his celebrity and his 
good nature, is thus related to Lady Hesketh : — " On Mon- 
day morning last, Sam brought me word that there was a man 
in the kitchen who desired to speak with me. I ordered 
him in. A plain, decent, elderly figure made its appear- 
ance, and being desired to sit, spoke as follows: — ^ Sir, I am 
clerk of the parish of All Saints in Northampton ; brother 
of Mr. Cox the upholsterer. It is customary for the person 
in my office to annex to a bill of mortality, which he publishes 
at Christmas, a copy of verses. You will do me a great favor, 
sir, if you would furnish me with one.' To this I replied, 
^ Mr. Cox, you have several men of genius in your town ; why 
have you not applied to some of them ? There is a name- 
sake of yours in particular. Cox the statuary, who, every 
body knows, is a first rate maker of verses. He surely is the 
man of all the world for your purpose.' — ^ Alas ! sir, I have 
heretofore borrowed help from him, but he is a gentleman of 
so much reading that the people of our town cannot under- 
stand him.' I confess to you, my dear, I felt all the force o[ 
the compliment implied in this speech, and was almost ready 
to answer, Perhaps, my good friend, they may find me unin- 
telligible too for the same reason. But on asking him whether 
he had walked over to Weston on purpose to implore the 
assistance of my muse, and on his replying in the affirmative, 
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I felt my mortified vanity a little consoled, and pitying the 
poor man's distress, which appeared to be considerable^ 
promised to supply him. The wagon has accordingly 
gone this day to Northampton loaded in part with my efiu- 
sions in the mortuary style, A fig for poets who write ep- 
itaphs upon individuals ! I have written <me that serves two 
hundred persons." 

Seven successive years did Cowper, in his excellent good 
nature, supply the clerk of All Saints in Northampton with 
his Mortuary verses. 

But the most pleasing consequence of his celebrity was, 
that it occasioned the renewal of old friendships. " When 
I lived in the Temple," he says to his cousin,^ " I was 
rather intimate with a son of the late Admiral Rowley, and 
a younger brother of the present admiral. Since I wrote to 
you last, I received a letter from him in a very friendly and 
affectionate style. It accompanied half a dozen books 
which I had lent him fiye-and-twenty years ago, and which 
he apologized for having kept so long, telling me that they 
liad been sent to him at Dublin by mistake, for at Dublin it 
seems he now resides. Reading my poems, he felt, he said, 
his friendship for me revived, and wrote accordingly." That 
Mr. Rowley had always entertained a just opinion of Cow- 
per's talents, and cherished an affectionate remembrance 
of him, appears by his having preserved the two earliest ^ 
of his letters which as yet have been discovered. And 
Cowper, who knew Rowley to be " one of the most benev- 
olent and friendly creatures in the world," replied ^^ to his un- 
expected reintroduction as cordially as he could have desired. 

My DEAR ROWLEY, Westou Undcrwood, Feb. 21, 1788. 

I have not, since I saw you, seen the face of any man 
whom I knew while you and I were neighbors in the Tem- 
ple. From the Temple I went to St. Alban's, thence to 
Cambridge, thence to Huntingdon, thence to Olney, thence 
hither. At Huntingdon I formed a connection with a most 

* Dec. 19, 1787. » Vol. i. p. 26, 30. 

y Some of the letters to Mr. Rowley are wanting in the collection 
with which 1 have been intrusted, and among them is the first after 
the renewal of their correspondence. 
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valuable family of the name of Unwin, from which family I 
have never since been divided. The father of it is dead; 
his only son is dead ; the daughter is married and gone 
northward ; Mrs. Unwin and I live together. We dwell in 
a neat and comfortable abode in one of the prettiest villages 
in the kingdom, where, if your Hibernian engagements 
would permit, I should be happy to receive you. We have 
one family here, and only one, with whom we much associate. 
They are Throckmortons, descendants of Sir Nicholas of 
that name, young persons, but sensible, accomplished, and 
friendly in the highest degree. What sort of scenery lies 
around us I have already told you in verse ; there is no need, 
therefore, to do it in prose. I will only add to its printed 
eulogium, that it affords opportunity of walking at all sea- 
sons, abounding with beautiful grass-grounds, which encom- 
pass our village on all sides to a considerable distance. 
These grounds are skirted by woods of great extent, belong- 
ing principally to our neighbors above mentioned. I, who 
love walking, and who always hated riding,^® who am fond 
of some society, but never had spirits that would endure a 
great deal, could not, as you perceive, be better situated. 
Within a few miles of us, both to the east and west, there 
are other families with whom we mix occasionally; but 
keeping no carriage of any sort, I cannot reach them often. 
Lady Hesketh (widow of Sir Thomas, whose name, at 
least, you remember) spends part of the year with us, dur- 
ing which time I have means of conveyance, which else are 
not at my command. 

So much for my situation. Now, what am I doing ? 
Translating Homer. Is not this, you will say, actum agerel 
But if you think again, you will find that it is not. At 
least, for my own part, I can assure you that I have never 
seen him translated yet, except in the Dog-Latin, which 
you remember to have applied to for illumination when you 
were a schoolboy. We are strange creatures, my little 
friend ; every thing that we do is in reality important, though 
half that we do seems to be push-pin. Not much less than 
thirty years since, Alston and 1 read Homer through together. 
We compared Pope with his original all the way. The 

«8 See vol. i. p. 26. 
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result was a discovery, that there is hardly the thing in the 
world of which Pope was so entirely destitute, as a taste for 
Homer. After the publication of my last volume, I found 
myself without employment. Employment is essential to 
me; I have neither health nor spirits without it. After 
some time, the recollection of what had passed between Al- 
ston and myself in the course of this business struck me for- 
cibly; I remembered how we had been disgusted; how 
often we had sought the simplicity and majesty of Homer 
m his English representative, and had found, instead of them, 
pu6rile conceits, extravagant metaphore, and the tinsel of 
modem embellishment in every possible position. Neither 
did I forget how often we were on the point of burning Pope, 
as we burnt Bertram Montfitchet^^ in your chambers. I 
laid a Homer before me. I translated a few lines into blank 
verse ; the day following a few more ; and proceeding thus 
till I had finished the first book, was convinced that I could 
rendef an acceptable service to the literary world, should I 
be favored with health to enable me to translate the whole. 
The Iliad 1 translated without interruption. That done, I 
published Proposals for a subscription, and can boast of a 
Very good one. Soon after, I was taken ill, and was hin- 
dered near a twelvemonth. But I have now resumed the 
work, and have proceeded in it as far as to the end of the 
fifteenth Iliad, altering and amending my first copy with all 
the diligence I am master of. For this I will be answerable 
that it shall be found a close translation ; in that respect, 
as faithful as our language, not always a match for the 
Greek, will give me leave to make it. For its other quali- 
fications, I must refer myself to the judgment of the public, 
when it shall appear. Thus I have fulfilled my promise, 
and have told you not only how I am at present occupied, 
but how I am likely to be for some time to come. The 
Odyssey I have not yet touched. I need not, I am confident, 
use any extraordinary arts of persuasion to secure to myself 

* Some liquid has fallen upon the letter, and completely obliteratecl 
Ml but the initial and last syllable of this word. But the Monthly Re- 
Jiew, for April, 1761, notices "The Life and Opinions of Bertram 
Monifitchet, Esq. written by himself," as an humble imitatiw of Tn«- 
t«un Shandy. 
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your influence, as far as it extends. If you mention that 
there is such a work on the anvil in this country, in yours 
perhaps you will meet somebody now and then not disin- 
clined to favor it. I would order you a parcel of printed 
proposals, if I knew how to send it. But they are not in- 
dispensably necessary. The terras are, two large volumes, 
quarto, royal paper, three guineas ; common, two. 

I rejoice that you have a post, which, though less lucra- 
tive than the labors of it deserve, is yet highly honorable, 
and so far worthy of you. Adieu, my dear Rowley. May 
peace and prosperity be your portion. 

Yours, very affectionately, 

Wm. COWPER. 

Mr. Rowley, as might be expected, after this renewal 
of intercourse, took no little interest in procuring subscribers 
for his friend ; and he met with good success. " I am 
very sensible of your kindness," says Cowper, " and, con- 
sidering our long separation, am sensible of it the more. 
Thou art the only one of all my Temple connections who 
have, or seem to have, adverted to me since I left them, 
seven-and-twenty years ago. From many others I have 
received numerous acts of kindness, but none from them." 

At this time also it was that Mrs. King, whose name 
frequently appears among Cowper's correspondents, intro- 
duced herself to him by letter, as having been intimately 
acquainted with his brother. This lady was wife of the 
Rev. John King,^^ rector of Pertenhall,^^ in Bedfordshire, 

^ Not Dr. King, nor Perton-Hallj as erroneously printed by Di. J- 
Johnson and Mr. Grirashawe. 

It has been asserted, that '' the perusal of Cowper's poems had been 
the means of conveying impressions of piety to tliis lady's mind, and 
it was to record her gratitude and to cultivate his acquaintance that 
she wrote to him." Certain readers might infer from these wordfl, 
that Mrs. King was converted by Cowper's poems. But if any such 
insinuation be intended, it is merely gratuitous. Mrs. King was a 
pious and excellent woman, and had then been five-and-thirty years 
the happy wife of a clergyman. 

More will be said of this lady in the notes to Cowper's Correspond- 
ence; the Rev. Dr. Gorham, of Maidenhead, to whom the letters ad- 
dressed to her at this time appertain, having obligingly enabled me to 
print them from the originals, correctly and without mutilation, and 
favored me with two which have not before been published. 
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who was. at Westminster with Cowper, but bad had little 
acquaintance with him there, being three years his senior. 
He replied to it^^ mournfully, but with cordial kindness, 
expressed a desire to become better acquainted with one 
who had been his brother's friend, and subscribed himself, 
"early as it might seem to say it," hers affectionately. 
Mentioning this communication to Mr. Newton, he said, 
" She is evidently a Christian, and a very gracious one. — I 
would she had you for a correspondent rather than me. 
One letter fh)m you would do her more good than a ream 
of mine." 

Cowper seems to have taken little pleasure in conversing 
with Mr. Newton's immediate successor in the curacy of 
Obey ; it was therefore no loss to him when Mr. Scott was 
removed to the chaplaincy of the Lock Hospital, which in 
those days was a post of honor for preachers of his descrip- 
tion. The curate who succeeded him is only mentioned as 
haying let part of the vicarage to Lady Hesketh on her first 
visit to these parts. Moses Browne was then, at eighty- 
four, so confident in the unimpaired vigor of his hale old 
age, that he promised himself, as has before been said, a 
lease of ten years longer ; before two had elapsed, his life- 
tenure was at an end, and the living; was given to Mr. 
Bean, who, with more ability than Mr. Scott, and more 
discretion than Mr. Newton, was not inferior in piety to 
either. Cowper said of him, as soon as they had exchanged 
visits on his arrival, " He is a plain, sensible man, and pleases 
nje much ; — a treasure for Olney, if Olney can understand 
his value." ^^ Three months later he writes to Mr. New- 
ton, " Small as the distance fi-om Olney is, it has too often 
the effect of a separation between the Beans and us. He 
IS a man with whom, when I can converse at all, I can 
converse on terms perfectly agreeable to myself; who does 
not distress me with forms, nor yet disgust me by the neg- 
lect of them ; whose manners are easy and natural, and his 
observations always sensible. I often, therefore, wish them 
nearer neighbors." 

But Cowper had now no lack of society, and he was 

^ Feb. 12, 1788. « To Lady Hesketh, March 12, 1788. 
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folly employed. In the preceding October, Johnson, who 
had probably been advised that it was expedient so to do, 
called his attention once more to the business of translation ; 
a task to which he applied himself forthwith, and with such 
resolution, that he said to his young friend Mr. Rose,^ " TTie 
necessity of applying myself with all diligence to a long work 
that has been but too long interrupted, will make my oppor- 
tunities of writing rare in future. Ten months have passed 
since I discontinued my poetical efforts. I do not expect 
to find the same readiness as before, till exercise of the 
neglected faculty, such as it is, shall have restored it to me." 
Hill and Lady Hesketh were both apprehensive that he 
might resume his work too soon, and pursue it too closely. 
To the former he said in reply ,^ " I thank you for the so- 
licitude that you express on the subject of my present 
studies. The work is undoubtedly long and laborious, but 
it has an end ; and proceeding leisurely, with a due atten- 
tion to the use of air and exercise, it is possible that I may 
live to finish it. Assure yourself of one thing, that though 
to a by-stander it may seem an occupation surpassing the 
powers of a constitution never very athletic, and at present 
not a little the worse for wear, I can invent for myself no 
employment that does not exhaust my spirits more. I will 
not pretend to account for this ; I will only say that it is 
not the language of predilection for a favorite amusement, 
but that the fact is really so. I have even found that 
those plaything-avocations, which one may execute almost 
without any attention, fatigue me, and wear away, while 
such as engage me much, and attach me closely, are rather 
serviceable to me than otherwise." 

To Lady Hesketh he says,^ " You need not, my dear, 
be under any apprehensions lest I should too soon engage 
in the translation of Homer. My health and strength of 
spirits for this service are, I believe, exactly in statu quo 

frius. But Mrs. Unwin having enlarged upon this head, 
will therefore say the less. Wiether I shall hve to finish 
it, or whether, if I should, I shall live to enjoy any fruit oi 
my labors, are articles in my account of such extreme un- 

» Oct. 19, 1787. 34 Nov. 16. » Oct. 27. 
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certaiDty^ that I feel them often operate as no small discour- 
agement. But uncertain as these things are, I jr^t consider 
the employment as essential to my present well-being, and 
pursue it accordingly. But had rope been subject to the 
same alarming speculations, — had he, waking and sleep- 
mg, dreamt as I do, — I am inclined to think he would 
not have been my predecessor in these labors. For I com- 
pliment myself with a persuasion, that I have more heroic 
valor, of the passive kind, at least, than he had ; perhaps 
than any man : it would be strange had I not, after so 
much exercise." 

Cowper did not know that Pope also was troubled with 
dreams while employed upon these labors ; that the trans- 
lation, which in his own case was the anodyne remedy, was 
m his predecessor's the cause of them ; and that Homer, 
as if in vengeance for being so metamorphosed in his 
version, visited him like a nightmare. Pope s own account 
of these visitations had not then been published. " What 
terrible moments," said he, " does one feel after one has 
engaged for a large work ! In the beginning of my trans- 
lating the Iliad, I wished any body would hang me a 
hundred times. The Iliad took me up six years, and dur- 
ing that time, and particularly the first part of it, I was 
often under great pam and apprehension. Though I con- 
quered the thoughts of it in the day, they would frighten 
me in the night. I dreamed often of being engaged on a 
^^% journey, and that I shou]d never get to the end of it. 
This made so strong an impression upon me, that I seme- 
mes dream of it still ; — of being engaged in the transla- 
tion, of having got above half way through it, and being 
ombarrassed, and under dread of never completing it." * 

Pope acquired his love of Homer, in early boyhood, from 
Ogilby's translation ; ^ in gratitude for which he ought not 
to have spoken contemptuously of him in the Dunciad, 

^ Spence's Anecdotes, pp. 28, 53. 

" Sir WUliam Forbes notices the remurkable fact, that Colby's 
pomer should have been << the first book by which Pope was initiated 
^poetry, and Ogilby's Vir^I, the first book in English verse that 
Ji^attie met with, ^attie was made very happy, when, in the latter 
I^ of his life, a friend who knew this, presented him with a copy of 
the book." — Life a/ BtaUU, vol. i. p. 4. 
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even if Ojglby had not deserved rather to be held up as an 
example of laudable perseverance and moral worth. It 
ivas Uie story which charmed him in this version ; of the 
character of the original he could have perceived as little 
— ^as is to be perceived in his Own. But Cow per, when 
he learned " the tale of Troy divine," and followed Ulysses 
in his wanderings, was at the same time familiarized with 
the spirit of the Homeric poems ; and in his deep percep- 
tion of their character and beauty, his undertaking origin- 
ated. Pope has said that his impelling motive to a work 
not much suited to his inclination, " was purely the want 
of money ^ at a time when he had none, not even to buy 
books." This was said in conversation ; and there is 
nothing derogatory in the plain truth thus bluntly told# 
His objec'l Vas to render himself independent by employ- 
ing his great talents in the way which was likely to procure 
for him the largest reward. With Cowper it was a labor 
of love. " This notable job," said he, " is the delight of 
my heart, and how sorry shall I be when it is ended ! "* 
The hope of profit was an after-thought with him. 

Pope's usual method was to take advantage of the first 
heat, and then to correct each book first by the original, 
next by other translations, and lastly to give it a reading 
for the versification only."^^ Cowper appears never to 
have seen any preceding version, except Pope's, to which 
he never looked for assistance of any kind. Both proceed- 
ed at nearly the same rate, and corrected with equal dili- 
gence.*^ But Cowper never lost sight of the original in 
his corrections, and Pope utterly disregarded it ; the one 
endeavored to represent it as faithfully as he could, the 
other ambitiously labored to embellish and improve it. 

It is remarkable that Cowper, who took as much pleas- 
ure in correcting his verses as in composing them, (when 

* Spence's Anecdotes, p. 64. 

» To Lady Hesketh, Dec. 10, 1787. 

** Spence's Anecdotes, p. 41. 

** Pope says, " When I fell into the method of translating thirty or 
forty verses before I got up, and piddled with it the rest of the morn* 
ing, it went on easily enough ; and when I was thoroughly got into 
the way of it, I did the rest with pleasure." — Spence^ p.%. 
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his own taste and judgment were to be consulted, not those 
iJ others,) should have very much disliked transcribing 
them, though traij^scription frequently leads to corrections, 
which, if not so suggested, might probabljr never have been 
made. But having that dislike, it was smgularly fortunate 
for him that his kind neighbors entered with the most 
friendly warmth into his pursuits, and performed thb office 
for him. Mrs. Throckmorton solicited it when Lady Hes- 
keth was gone, and she was his " lady of the ink-bottle fot 
the rest of the winter." Mr. George Throckmorton, when 
he was visiting his brother, was then the most active aman- 
uensis; and, when the family were absent, the chaplain 
offered his service.. Such assistance was needed, both as 
it saved his time, and spared his sight ; for though he had 
once said, ^^ One might almost suppose that reading Homer 
were the best ophthalmic in the world," the inflammation 
of the eyes, to which he had always been occasionally 
subject, compelled him sometimes to refrain &om using 
them. But when this disease was removed^ he was so busy 
a man, " that could I write," said he, " with both hands, 
atid with both at the same time, verse with one, and proae 
with the other, I should not, even so, be able to despatch both 
my poetry and my arrears of correspondence faster than 
I have need. The only opportunities that I can find for 
conversing with distant friends, are in the early hour (and that 
sometimes reduced to half a one) before breakfast." ^ 

In the winter of 1787, Mrs. Unwin providentially escaped 
death, and such a death as must have given Cowper a shock 
which would probably have completely overthrown his intd- 
lect. " This morning," he writes to Lady Hesketh, " had 
very near been a tragical one to me, beyond all that have 
ever risen upon o^e. Mrs. Unwin rose as usual at seven 
o'clock. At eight she came to me, and showed me her bed- 
gown, with a great piece burnt out of it. Having lighted 
her fire, which she always lights herself, she placed the caa- 
die upon the hearth. In a few moments it occurred to heir, 
that if it continued there it might possibly set fire to her 
clothes, therefore she put it out. But in fact, though she 
bsid not the least suspicion of it, her clothes were on fire at 

♦• To Mr. Newtott, June 5, 1788. 
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that 7ery time. She found herself uncommonly annoyed 
by smoke, such as brought the water into her eyes. Sup- 
posing that some of the billets might be tpo forward, she dis- 
posed them differently ; but finding the smoke increase, and 
grow more troublesome, (for by this time the room was filled 
with it,) she cast her eye downward, and perceived, not only 
her bed-gown, but her petticoat on fiie. She had the pres- 
ence of mind to gather them in her hand, and plunge them 
immediately into the basin, by which means the general 
conflagration of her person, which must probably have en- 
sued in a few naoments, was effectually prevented. Thus 
was that which I have often heard from the pulpit, and have 
often had occasion myself to observe, most clearly illustra- 
ted ; that secure as we may sometimes seem to ourselves, 
we are in reality never so safe as to have no need of a su- 
perintending Providence. Danger can never be at a dbtance 
from creatures who dwell in houses of clay. Therefore 
take * care of thyself, gentle Yahoo ! and may a more vigi- 
lant than thou care for thee ! ' " ^ 

Further particulars of this providential escape were men- 
tioned in his relation of It to Mr. Newton — that Mrs. Un- 
win was kneeling, and had addressed herself to her devotions, 
when the thought struck her that, the candle being short, there 
might be some danger. The hole burnt in her clothes was 
as large as the sheet of paper on which he was writing. " It 
is not," said be, " possible, perhaps, that so tragical a death 
should overtake a person actually engaged in prayer; for 
her escape seems almost a miracle. Her presence of mind, 
by which she was enabled, without calling for help or wait- 
ing for it, to gather up her clothes, and plunge them, burn- 
ing as they were, in water, seems as wonderful a part of 
the occurrence as any. The very report of fire, though 
distant, has rendered hundreds torpid and incapable of self- 
succor ; how much more was such a disability to be expect- 
ed, when the fire had not seized a neighbor's house, nor 
begun its devastations in our own, but was actually consu- 
ming the apparel that she wore, and seemed in possession of 
her person I Thus," he said, ** Providence had interposed 
to preserve him from the heaviest affliction that he could now 

*3 Dec. 24. 1787. 
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, su^.'^ And asking, in a subsequent letter, what would 
become of him in case he were to lose her, be added, ^^ I 
have one comfort, and only one: bereft of that, I should 
have nothing left to lean on ; for my spuritual props have 

^ long smce been struck from under me/' ^ 

; lliis was said in one of those darker moods which seem 
to have come over him when he wrote to Mr. Newton, and 
to have made the act of writbg to him an irksome duty, 

' which he was always willing to put off. In one of his letters 

' he says, ^^ Mrs. Newton and you are both kind and just in 
believing that I do not love you less when I am long silent. 
Peifaaps a friend of mine, who wishes me to have him alwajrs 
in my thoughts, is never so effectually possessed of the ac* 
complishment of that wish, as when I have been long his 
debtor ; for then I think of him not only every day, but day 

r and night, and all day long. But I confess at the same time, 
that my thoughts of you will be more pleasant to myself 
when I shall have exonerated my conscience by giving you 
the letter so long your due. Therefore, here' it comes ; — ^ 
little worth your having ; but payment, such as it is, that 
you have a right to expect, and that is essential to my own 
tranquillity.'' 

Tnat Cowper and Mr. Newton had a true regard for 
each other is certain — a regard heightened on the one side 

I by a feeling of gratitude, and on the other by that of com« 

I miseration. While their intercourse was colloquial, there 
was a warmth of affection in this regard ; for Mr. Newtoa 
was a man of lively and vigorous intellect, with whom Cow» 
per could converse upon those equal terms by which con* 
versation is rendered easy and delightful. But the next door 
neighbor and familiar friend was not like the same person as 
the spiritual director who from a distance watched jealously 
over the conduct of his friend, and administered exhortation 
or reprcx>f, as he thought meet. It has been seen that bi9 
interference was sometimes both unvfrarrantable and unwise. 
But if his letters, in their general complexion, were like those 
which he addressed to other persons, and which are printed 
among his works, they were not such as Cowper could have 
had any pleasure in receiving — not such as he requested 

** To Mr. Newton, Oct 15,1791. 
12 • 
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his friend Unwin to write — for Mr. Newton sermonized in 
his epistles. There is nothing epistolary about them ex- 
cept the beginning and the end. 

On Cowper's part, therefore, the correspondence ceased 
to be pleasurable when time lessened the old feeling of 
familiarity ; and at length, so often as he performed it as a 
duty, the cloud came over him, A Romanist who has any 
great sin to confess, or rummages his conscience for^small 
ones to make up a passable account, enters the confessional 
with the satisfaction of knowing that at greater or less price 
of penance he shall obtain a discharge in full. But even 
to the legitimate influence which Mr. Newton might have 
exercked, Cowper turned a deaf ear. He had been en- 
couraged to believe that there was nothing illusive in the 
raptures of his first recovery ; and they who had confimied 
him in that belief argued in vain against his illusions now, 
when they were of an opposite character: — such are the 
perilous consequences of religious enthusiasm. These dark 
ima^nations, however, were far from having entire possession 
of him at this time. He was happy in his employment, in 
his change of abode, in the society of his excellent neigh- 
bors at Weston Hall, in the renewed intercourse with his 
relations, in the growth of his reputation, and the con- 
sciousness of the consideration which it had given him in 
their eyes and with the public, above all in the expectation 
of Lady Hesketh's annual return. That pleasure was 
postponed in consequence of her father's gradual decline-— 
a circumstance alluded to in the following poem, which is 
here printed fiora the original ,^^ as sent to Lady Hesketh : 

BENEFACTIONS. 

A POEM IN SHENSTONE's MANNER. 
ADDRESSED TO MY DEAR COZ, APRIL 14, 1788. 

This cap, that so stately appears 
With riband-bound tassel on high, 

Which seems, by the crest that it rears, 
Ambitious of brushing the sky ; 

** The copy from which it was published after his death had been 
greatly altered. 
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This cap to my Haniet I owe ; 

She gave it, and fiave me, beside, 
A riband, worn out long ago. 

With which in its youth it was tied. 

This chair, that I press at my ease. 

With tresses of steeds that were black, 
Well covered and wadded to please 

The sitter, both bottom and back ; 
Thick-studded with bordering nails, 

Smooth*headed, and gildec^ and bright, 
As Vesper, who, when the day fails, 

Adorns tiie diurk forehead of Night ; — 

These carpets, so soft to the foot, 

Caledonia's traffic and pride, 
(O spare them, ye Knights of the Boot, 

Dirt-splashed in a cross-country ride !] 
This table and mirror within. 

Secure from collision and dust, 
At which I oft shave cheek and chin, 

And periwig nicely adjust ; — 

This movable structure of shelves. 

Contrived both for splendor and use. 
And charged with octavos and twelves, 

The gayest I had to produce ; 
Where, flaming in scarlet and gold, 

My poems enchanted I view. 
And hope in due time to behold 

My ifiad and Odyssey too ; — 

This china that decks the alcove, 

Which mortals have named a buffet, 
But what tiie gods call it above 

Has ne'er been revealed to us yet ; 
These curtains, that keep the room warm. 

Or cool, as the season demands ; 
Those stoves, which for figure and form 

Seem the labor of Mulcibei's hands ; — 

That range, from which many a mess 

Comes smoking the stomach to cheer ; 
That tub, (you might bathe in a less,) 

Where malt is transformed into beer ; 
These painted and unpainted chairs. 

Those cushioned, these curiously framed ; 
Yon bedding and bed above stairs. 

With other things not to be named ; — 
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Theae iteme endeaT mj abode, 

DiipoBing me oft to reflect 
By whom they were kindly bestowed, 

Whom here I impntient expect 
But, hush ! She a parent attends. 

Whose dial-hand points to eleven, 
Who, oldest and dearest of fiiendi. 

Waits only a passage to heaven. 
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Ashley Cowper died in the ensuing month, at the age 
of eighty-six. It is worthy of remaric that Cowper's letters 
upon the occasion could not have been written under the 
ioiSueDce of an uncharitable creed, nor of that insane per- 
suasion which characterized his disease. 

1*0 LADt HilSKlStti. 
■T DXAREST COUSIN, The Lodge, June 10, 1788. 

Tour kind letter of precaution to Mr. Gregson sent 
bim hither as soon as chapel-service was ended in the 
evening. But he found me already apprized of the event 
that occasioned it, by a line from Sephus, received a few 
hours before. My dear uncle's death awakened in me 
many reflections, which for a time sunk my spirits. A man 
like him would have been mourned, had be doubled the age 
be reached. At any age his death would have been felt 
as a loss that no survivor could repair. And though it was 
not probable, that, for my own part, I should ever see him 
more, yet the consciousness that he still lived was a com- 
^ to me. Let it comfort us now that we have lost bim 
only at a rime when nature could a£E>rd him to us no 
longer; that as his life was blameless, so was bis death 
without anguish ; and that he is gone to heaven. I know 
not that human life, m its most prosperous state, can pre- 
set any thing to our wishes half so desirable as such a 
close of it. 

Not to mingle this subject with others, that would ill 
^t with it, I will add no more at present, than a warm 
nope that you and your sister will be able effectually to 
avail yourselves of all the consolatory matter with which it 
abounds. You gave yourselves, while he lived, to a father, 
whose life was, doubtless, prolonged by your attentions, and 
wbcKe tenderness of disposition made him always deeply 
sensible of your kindness in this respect, as well as in many 
others. His old age was the happiest that I have ever 
known, and I give you both joy of having had so fair an 
opportunity, and of having so well used it, to approve your- 
selves equal to the calls of such a duty in the sight of God 
and man. 
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The Ledgt, June 15, 1736. 

Although 1 know that you must be very much occu- 
pied on the present most afTecting occasion, yet, not hearing 
firom vou. I be^an to be uneasy on vour account, and to 
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He composed these lines also for a memorial of the good 
and happy old man : — 

Farewell ! endued with all that could engage 
All hearts to love thee, both in youth and age ! 
In prime of life, for sprightlinesa enrolled 
Among the gay, yet virtuous as the old ; 
In life's last stage, (O blessings rarely found!) 
Pleasant as youth with all its blossoms crowned ; 
Through every period of this chaiij?eful state, 
Unchajiged thyself, wise, good, anectionate ! 
Marble may flatter ; and lest this should seem 
Overcharged with praises on so dear a theme. 
Although thy wortn be more than half suppressed, 
Love shall be satisfied, and veil the rest 

Cowper had written to Lord Thuriow at the same time 
as to Colman, upon issuing the Proposals for his Homer, 
and he had obtained no answer. But Lady Hesketh, who 
neglected nothing whereby she could possibly be the means 
of serving her cousin, wrote to the Chancellor without his 
knowledge, and by sending him the letter which she received 
in reply, opened a way for the renewal of their intercourse. 

My dearest Coz ! said Cowper,^^ he who has thee for a 
friend will never want a warm one. I send thee verbatim 
and literatim what I have sent to the Chancellor. His 
letter is very kind, and has given me much pleasure. Give 
my love to the generous Sir Archer,^^ whom I honor highly 
for his bounty, and assure yourself that I love thee dearly, 
and in every comer of my heart. 

Adieu. Thine, 

w. a 

Hr LORD, 

Your lordship will be very sure that though Lady 
Hesketh did not choose to apprize me of her intentions to 
write to you, she has not thought it necessary to observe 
wje same secrecy with respect to your lordship's answer. 
The sight of your hand-writing (myself the subject) has 

* Aug. 26, 1788. 

„ Sir Archer Crofl, of Croft Castle, who married a sister of Lady 
Hcsketh's. 
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awakened in me feelings which with you I know will be 
my sufficient apology for following her example. They 
are such as would make it difficult for me to be silent, were 
there any propriety in being so. But I see none. Why 
should I seem indifferent where I ought to be warm, and 
am so ? and what honor would it do me to appear to have 
forgotten a friend who still affectionately remembers me ? 

Had my cousin consulted me before she made applica- 
tion to your lordship in my favor, I should probably, at the 
same time that I had both* loved and honored her for her 
zeal to serve me, have discouraged that proceeding; not 
because I have no need of a friend, or because I have not 
the highest opinion of your constancy in that connection, 
but because I am sensible how difficult it must be even for 
you to assist a man in his fortunes who can do nothing but 
write verses, and who mmt live in the country. But should 
no other good effect even follow her application than merelv 
what has already followed it, an avowal on your lordship s 
part that you still remember me with affection, I shall be 
always glad that she acted as she did : she has procured 
me a gratification of which I shall always feel the comf(»t 
while I have any sensibility left. 

I know that your lordship would never have expressed 
even remotely a wish to serve me, had you not in reality 
felt one, and will therefore never lay my scantiness of in- 
come to your account, but should I live and die circum- 
scribed as I am, and have been ever, in my finances, will 
impute it always to its proper cause, my own singularity 
of character, and not in the least to any deficiency of good 
wiD in your lordship's dispositions toward me. 

I will take this opportunity to thank you for having hon- 
ored my Homer with your subscription. In that woric I 
labor daily, and now draw near to a close of the Iliad, after 
having been, except an intermission of eight hionths, occa- 
sioned by illness, three years employed in it. It seemed to 
me, after all Pope's doings, that we still wanted an English 
Homer ; and may I but be happy enough to supply the 
defect, and to merit your lordship's approbation, I shall 
envy no poet on the earth at present, nor many that have 
gone before me. 
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I have the honor to be, my lord, your lordship's most 

obliged and a^ctionate, 

Wm. COWPER. 

The Newtons paid him a visit at the latter end of sum* 
mer. Cowper emoyed their society ; but the letter which 
he wrote to Mr. ]^ewton, after being apprized of his safe 
return to town, was in a diseased and ominous strain. *^ I 
found," said he, ^^ those comforts in your visit which have 
fonnerly sweetened all our interviews, in part restored. I 
knew you ; knew you for the same shepherd who was sent 
to lead me out of tlie wilderness into the pasture where 
the chief Shepherd feeds his flock, and felt my sentiments 
of affectionate friendship for you the same as ever. But 
one thing was still wanting, and that thing the crown of all* 
I shall find it in God's time, if it be not lost forever. 
When I say this, I say it trembling ; for at what time so- 
ever comfort shall come, it will not come without its attend- 
ant evil ; and whatever good thing may occur in the interval, 
I have sad forebodings of the event, having learned by ex- 

1)erience that I was bom to be persecuted with peculiar 
iiry, and assuredly believing, that such as my lot has been, 
it will be to the end. This belief is connected in my mind 
with an observation I have often made, and is perhaps 
founded, in great part, upon it ; that there is a certain style 
of dispensations maintained by Providence in the dealings 
of God with every man, which, however the incidents of 
his life may vary, and though he may be thrown into many 
different situations, is never exchanged for another. The 
style of dispensation peculiar to myself has hitherto been 
that of sudden, violent, unlooked-for change. When I have 
thought myself falling into the abyss, I have been caught 
up again ; when I have thought myself on the threshold of 
a happy eternity, I have been thrust down to hell. The 
fough and the smooth of such a lot, taken together, should 
perhaps have taught me never to despair; but through an 
unhappy propensity in my nature to forebode the worst, 
they have, on the contrary, operated as an admonition to 
me never to hope. A firm persuasion that I can never 
durably enjoy a comfortable state of mind, but must be de- 

VOL. II. 13 
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pressed in proportion as I have been elevated, withers my 
J07S in the bud, and, in a manner, entombs them before 
thley are born ; for I have no expectation but of sad vicissi- 
tude, and ever believe that the last shock of all will be 
fatal." 

These were dark forebodings ; yet they had not prevented 
him fix)m enjoying the society of his friend, whose visit, he 
said to Lady Hesketh, had been very agreeable. Rose, 
who was always a welcome guest, became now a frequent 
one, performing his journeys on foot, with a confidence in 
hid own strength, which Cowper warned him against pre- 
Biiming on too much. He was there during part of Mr. 
Newton's stay, and transcribed a book of the Iliad ; and, 
returning in October, rendered further assistance of the same 
kind. This able and amiable young man, then in his 
twenty-first year, had attached himself with great warmth 
of afibction to Cowper, and became, as he well deserved 
to be, a favorite with him and with all his friends. Lady 
Hesketh was at Weston when he arrived, and the account 
of their way of life which he gave in a letter^^ to his 
ikvorite sister, Harriet, will be read with pleasure by all who 
Xtke an interest in Cowper's history. 

Weston Lodge, Oct, 25, 1788. 

" I am at length settled in the house of qiiiet happiness 
and undisturbed comfort, where I may say I enjoy myself 
with the most perfect enjoyment, and look forward to the 
period of my departure with melancholy regret. My arri- 
val here was delayed nearly a week beyond my original 
plan, which I must lament, because I shall necessarily hare 
less of Mr. Cowper's company. I came here on Thursday ; 
and here I found Lady Hesketh, a very agreeable, good- 
tempered, sensible woman, polite without ceremony, and 
efficiently well bred to make others happy in her company. 
I here feel no restraint, and none is wished to be inspired. 
The * noiseless tenor ' of our lives would much please and 
gratify you. An account of one day will furnish you with 

•* This is one of the communications for which I am obliged to Mr. 
William Fan Rose, of the Navy Pay Office, the son of Cowper's friend. 
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a tolerably accurate idea of the maimer in which all oaf 
tiise is passed. We rise at whatever hour we choose ; 
breakfast at half after nine, take about an hour to satisfy 
the sentiment y not the appetite, — for we talk — * ^ good Heav^ 
ens, how we talk ! ' and enjoy ourselves most wonderfbUjr. 
Then we separate, and dispose of ourselves as our AtBerenl 
inclinations point; Mr. Cowper to Homer; Mr. R« to 
transcribing what is already translated ; Lady Hesketh to 
work, and to books alternately; and Mrs. Unwin, who^ ill 
every thing but her fisice, is like a kind angel sent from 
heaven to guard the health of our poet, is busy in donoestic 
concerns. At one, our labors finished, the poet and I walk 
foT two hours. I then drink most plentiful draughts of in- 
struction which flow from his lips, mstruction so sweet, and 
goodness so exquisite, that one loves it for its flavor. At 
diree we return and dress, and the succeeding hour brings 
dinner upon the table, and collects again the smiling coun^ 
tenances of the family to partake of the neat and elegant 
meal. Conversation continues till tea-time, when an en- 
tertaining volume engrosses our thoughts till the last med 
is announced. Conversation again, and then rest befoul 
twelve, to enable us to rise agam to the same round of 
innocent, virtuous pleasure. Can you wonder that I should 
feel melancholv at the thought of leaving such a family ? 
or, rather, will you not be surprised at my resolution to 
depart from this quiet scene on Thursday next ? " 

At that time Cowper was as happy as he appeared to 
be. His health was better than it had been for many yearsl 
" Long time," he says, << I had a stomach that would digest 
nothing, and now nothing disagrees with it ; an amendment 
for which, I am, under God, indebted to the daily use of 
soluble tartar, which I have never omitted these two years."* 
Telling Rose, after his departure, that they were all in good 
health, and cheerful, he added, " This 1 say, knowing yoo 
will be glad to hear it, for you have seen the time when 
this could not be said of all your friends at Weston."® 
The society of this young friend had been very agreeable 

w To Mr. Smith, Dec. 20, 1780. " Nov. 30, 
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to him. " I have taken," said he, " since you went away, 
many of the walks which we have taken together ; and 
none of them, 1 believe, without thoughts of you. I have, 
though not a good memory in general, yet a good local 
memory, and can recollect, by the help of a tree or stile, 
what you said on that particular spot. For this reason I 
purpose, when the summer is come, to walk with a book in 
my pocket : what I read at my fireside I forget, but what 
I read under a hedge, or at the side of a pond, that pond 
and that hedge will. always bring to my remembrance ; and 
this is a sort of memoria technica, which I would recommend 
to you if I did not know that you have no occasion for it."^ 

The health of one of the party received a shock, when, 
during a frost, Mrs. Unwin slipped on the gravel walk, fell, 
and was so severely braised below the hip, that she was for 
some time completely crippled ; indeed, she never recovered 
her former strength. At first, however, there was amend- 
ment enough to keep them in constant hope ; and Cowper's 
spirits continued cheerful after Lady Hesketh returned in 
January to town. His constant employment materially 
contributed to this. ^' I am the busiest man," said he to his 
cousin, " that ever lived sequestered as I do ; and am never 
idle. My days accordingly roll away with a most tre- 
mendous rapidity."^ 

Happily, there was nothing iricsome in any of the business 
to which he was called. His correspondence — except 
only when, upon writing to Mr. Newton, and to him alone, 
the consciousness of his malady arose in his mind — was 
purely pleasurable. He had his own affliction, and that 
was of the heaviest kind ; but from the ordinary cares and 
sorrows of life no man was ever more completely exempted. 
All his connections were prosperous. Mr. Unwin was the 
only friend whose longer life must have appeared desirable, 
of whom death bereaved him. From the time when, in the 
prime of manhood, he was rendered helpless, he was provided 
tor by others ; that Providence which feeds the ravens raised 
up one person after another to minister unto him. Mrs. 
Unwm was to him as a mother; Lady Hesketh as a sister, 

** Jan. 19, 1789. » Jan. 31 
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and when he lost in Unwin one who had been to him as ik 
brother, young men, as has already been seen in the instance 
of Rose, supplied that loss with almost filial afl^tion. Sad 
as bis story is, it is not altogether moumiiil ; he had never 
to complain of injustice, nor of injuries, nor even of neglect* 
Man had no part in bringing on his calamity ; and to that 
veiy calamity which made him ^^ leave the herd " like ^* a 
stricken deer," it was owing that the genius which has coa« 
secrated his name, which has made him the most poptikur 
poet of his age, and secures that popularity fiom fading 
away, was developed in retirement ; it would have been 
blighted had he continued in the course for which he was 
trained up. He would not have found the way to fame, 
unless he had missed the way to fortune. He might have 
been happier in his generation ; but he could never have 
been so useful; with that generation his memory would 
have passed away, and he would have slept with his fathers, 
instead of living with those who are the glory of their coun* 
try and the benefactors of their kind. 

The interruptions which took him sometimes fix>m his 
regular and favorite occupation, were neither unwelcome 
nor unseasonable, occasional change being as salutary for 
the mind as for the body. It was suggested to him bv bis 
cousin that he might fiirther a good cause by composmg a 
poem upon the slave trade, which, by the unparalleled ex- 
ertions of Clarkson, and the zeal and eloquence of Wilber- 
force, had been brought before the public so as to make a 
deep and permanent impression. But though it was a sub- 
ject whereon he had more than once rumbated as he lay 
in bed, watching the break of day ; and though it appeared 
to him so important at that juncture, and so susceptible of 
poetical management, that he felt inclined to start in that 
career, he said, could he have allowed himself to desert 
Homer long enough, yet upon seeing a poem by Hannah 
More, he dropped the half-formed inclination. Hannah 
More was a favorite writer with him ; <* she had more nerve 
and energy," he said, "both in her thoughts and language, 
than half the he-rhymers in the kingdom." And he was 
the more willing to forego the subject, considering that he 
had ahready borne his testimony in favor of his black bretb*- 

13* 
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ren, ^^ and had been one of the earliest," he said, '^ if not the 
6rst, of those who had, in that day, expressed their detesta- 
tion of that diabolical traffic." ^ 

He had been asked to write songs upon the subject, as 
the surest way of reaching the public ear. And though at 
first he felt not at all allured to the undertaking, as thinkmg 
that it offered only images of horror by no means suited to 
that style of composition, yet after " turning the matter in 
hb mind as many ways as he could," he produced five." 
'^ If you hear ballads sung in the streets on the hardships of 
the negroes in the islands," he says to Rose,^® " they are 
probably mine. It must be an honor to any man to have 
given a stroke to that chain, however feeble." There was 
only one of them with which he was himself satisfied ; 
though " I have heard them," be says, " all well spoken of. 
But there are very few things of my own composition that I 
can endure to read when they have been written a month, 
though at first they seem to me to be all perfection." ** 
There was another cause for his disliking these ballads. 
** Slavery," said he,^^ " and especially negro slaveiy, be- 
cause the crudest, is an odious and disgusting subject. 
Twice or thrice I have been assailed with entreaties to 
write a poem on that theme. But beside that it would be 
in some sort treason against Homer to abandon him for any 
other matter, I felt myself so much hurt in my spirits the 
moment I entered on the contemplation of it, that I have at 

w Feb. 16, 1788. 

*' " Three,'* he says to General Cowper, "and that which appears to 
myself the best of those three I have sent you. Of the other two, one 
is serious, in a strain of thought perhaps rather too serious, and I could 
not help it. The other, of which the slave-trader is himself tlie subject, 
is somewhat ludicrous." 

The Morning Dream is what he sent to the General ; and he after- 
wards wrote two others, which are likewise printed among his poems. 
The one of which he said that perhaps it was rather too serious, has not 
(I believe) appeared. The other that he mentioned will be found in 
the Supplementary Notes to the present volume. I am obliged for it 
to Mr. Joseph Fletcher, jun. who has in his possession the original in 
Cowper's writing, given by him to his friend Mr. Bull, and by Mr. Boll 
as a relic to Mr. Fletcher's faUier. 

M March 29, 1788. 

w To Lady HeskeUi, June 27, 1788. 

• To Mr. Bagot, June 17. 
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last detennined absolutely to have nothing more to do with 
it. There are some scenes of horror on which my imagina- 
tion can dwell, not without some complacence ; but then 
they are such scenes as God, not man, produces. In earth- 
quakes, high winds, tempestuous seas, there is the grand as 
well as the terrible. But when man is active to disturb, 
there is such meanness in the design, and such cruelty in 
the executiqn, that I both hate and despise the whole oper- 
ation, and feel it a degradation of poetry to employ her in 
the description of it. I hope also, diat the generality of my 
countrymen have more generosity in their nature than to 
want die fiddle of verse to go before them in the performance 
of an act to which they are invited by the loudest calls of 
humanity." 

Some years back, between the publication of his first and 
second volumes, he had been asked to contribute to a jour- 
nal, the title of which does not appear. The application 
seems to have been made through Mr. Newton, to whom he 
replied, " From the little I have seen, and the much I have 
heard, of the manager of the Review you mention, I cannot 
feel even the smallest push of a desire to serve him in the 
capacity of a poet. Indeed, I dislike him so much, that, 
bad I a drawer full of pieces fit for bis purpose, I hardly 
think I should contribute to his collection. It is possible, 
too, that I may live to be once more a publisher myself, in 
which case I should be glad to find myself in possession of 
any such original pieces as might decently make their ap- 
pearance in a volume of my own. At present, however, I 
have nothing that would be of use to him." 

There was another journal at that time, called the Theo- 
logical Miscellany, with which he was better pleased, and 
in which Mr. Newton was concerned. For this he was 
disposed to translate a book of Caraccioli's upon Self-Ac- 
quaintance — a chapter for each monthly number. If Mr. 
Newton thought such a contribution would be welcome, " a 
labor of that sort," he said, " would suit him better, in his then 
state of mind, than original composition on religious subjects." 
Upon further consideration, however, though he retained his 
liking for the book, he perceived that it was not sufficiently 
consonant with the principles upon which the journal was 
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established and conducted. From that time he seems B6ver 
to have thought of contributing to any periodical work, except 
occasionally to the Gentleman's Magazine, till Johnson re- 
quested his assistance in the Analytical Review, then recently 
established. The original scheme of that Review, as pro- 

i'ected by Mr. Thomas Christie, (a person equally remaika- 
le for his attainments and his abilities,^ was, that the con- 
tributors should affix their names to their respective articles ; 
but upon further consideration, this part of the plan was 
abandoned, as being liable to objections not less weighty 
than those that may obviously be made against the ordinary 
practice. 

The first number appeared in May, 1788, and in the 
February following Cowper was employed in reviewing 
Glover's Athenaid. That poet would have thought himself 
fortunate if he had known to whom this favorite work of his 
old age had been committed. For though Cowper calls him- 
self a supercilious reader, he was in truth as candid as he was 
competent. Speaking of Mrs. Piozzi's Travels, he says in 
one of his letters, " It is the fashion, I understand, to con- 
demn them. But we, who make books ourselves, are more 
merciful to bookmakers. I would that every fastidious 
judge of authors were himself obliged to write ! there goes 
more to the composition of a volume than many critics im- 
agine. I have often wondered that the same poet who 
wrote the Dunciad should have written these lines — 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 

Alas for Pope, if the mercy he showed to others was the 
measure of the mercy he received ! He was the less par- 
donable too, because experienced in all the difficulties of 
composition." 

" The Athenaid," says Cowper to his cousin,®^ "sleeps 
while I write this. I have made tables of contents for 
twelve books of it, and have yet eight to analyze. I must 
then give somewhat like a critical account of the whole, as 
critical, at least, as the brevity it will be necessary to observe 
will allow. A poem consisting of twenty books could not, 

« Feb. 4, 1789. 
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periiaps, hope for many readers who would go fairly through 
it; and this has possibly missed a part of the praise it might 
ba?e received^ had the story been comprised within more 
reasonable limits. I am the more persuaded that this is 
the case, having found in it many passages to admire. It 
is condemned, I dare say, by those who have never read 
thehalf of it. At the same time, I do not mean to say that 
it is on the whole a first-rate poem; but certainly it does 
not deserve to be cast away as lumber, the treatment which, 
I am told, it has generally met with." 

Cowper would not have deemed this poem unreasonably 
long unless he had felt it to be tedious ; and perhaps it 
would not have seemed tedious to him if he had not under* 
taken to analyze it, and deliver a critical opinion upon its 
merits. A novel, in three such volumes as the Athenaid, 
is not complained of for its length ; and they who cared 
nothing for its poetical merits or demerits, of which they 
knew nothing, might have been agreeably entertained by 
the story, and have found in it that amusement which is all 
that the generality of readers seek. But Glover had brooded 
over his hidden treasure too long. More than fifty years 
elapsed bom the publication of Leonidas before this con- 
tinuation, or second part, appeared as a posthumous work, 
three years after the author's decease. Had it been pub- 
lished while the reputation of the former poem was iiresh, it 
plight have pursued the triumph, and partaken the gale, for 
its merits are not inferior, and it has more variety of charac- 
ters and of incident. But the success of Leonidas, like 
that of Cato, had been factitious, and though it had hitherto 
supported itself, it could not buoy up the Athenaid. Glover 
had been an influential man in the city at a time when par- 
ties in the state ran high, and were nearly equally poised ; 
he was possessed of more than ordinary talents and learning, 
as well as great mercantile knowledge, and just weight of 
character ; and the party with which he acted rewarded 
his services against Sir Robert Wal pole's administration, by 
extolling a respectable poem far above its deserts. Those 
passions had long since passed away ; the latter part of his 
puUio life had been highly creditable to him in every point 
of view; but it was not of a kind to captivate popular ap- 
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plause, nor was there any knot of statesmen who had an 
interest in keeping up his celebrity : — when that has fallea 
asleep, the temporary interest that may be excited by an 
author's death, is not sufficient to revive it. His poems, 
nevertheless, well deserve to be included in the next great 
collection of the English poets, and it is to be regretted that 
the whole of his works have not been collected. 

"This reviewing business," said Cowper, "I find too 
much an interruption of my main concern, and, when I re- 
turn the books to Johnson, shall desire him to send me ei- 
ther authors less impatient, or no more ®^ till I have finished 
Homer." ^^ Occasional verses, on public events, or inci- 
dents arising in his own little circle, took up some portion of 
his time. These he was fond of writing, — seeing and pa^ 
taking in the pleasure they gave to the persons to whom 
they were addressed, and to those acquainted with the 
circumstances that gave rise to them. Lady Hesketh, 

f)roud of his fame, and eager for any thing which she thought 
ikely to extend it, advised him to think of another volume. 
He replied, " I have considered, and had, indeed, before I 
received your last, considered of the practicability of a new 
publication ; and the result of my thoughts on that topic is, 
that with my present small stock of small pieces the matter 
is not feasible. I have but few, and the greater part of those 
few have already appeared in the magazine — a circumstance 
which of itself would render a collection of them, at this 
time, improper. It is, however, an increasing fund ; and a 
month perhaps seldom passes in which I do not add some- 
thing to it. In time their number will make them more im- 
portant, and in time possibly I may produce something in 
itself o{ more importance; then all may be packed off to 
the press together ; and in the interim, whatsoever I may 
write shall be kept secret among ourselves, that, being new 

** There is no other mention of his engagement with the Analytical 
Review in the letters which have come to my hands. But in July 
1791, he speaks of " loose cash in the hands of his bookseller," — "a 
purse at Johnson's to which, if need should arise, he could recur at 
pleasure." — As the bargain for his Homer had not then been concla- 
ded, and he had given away the copyright of his two voli^mes. this I 
think must allude to the proceeds of his reviewing. 

» To Lady Hesketh, Feb. 15, 1789. 
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to the public, it may appear, when it appears, with more 
advantage/' ®* 

In another letter to the same dear kinswoman be says, 
"Running over what I have written, I feel that I should blush 
to send it to any but th^^elf. Another would charge me 
with being impelled by a vanity from which my conscience 
sets me clear, to speak so much of myself and my verses as I 
do. But I thus speak to none but thee, nor to thee do I 
thus speak from any such motive. I egotize in my letters 
to thee, not because I am of much importance to myself, 
but because to thee both Ego, and all that Ego does, is inter- 
esting, (jod doth know that when I labor most to excel as 
a poet, I do it under such mortifying impressions of the van- 
ity 6f all human fame and glory, however acquired, that I 
wonder I can write at all.'' ^ 

His greatest pleasure was in the society of those whom he 
loved. When Rose's visit in the summer of this year was 
postponed from June till August, he said to him, '' A month 
was formerly a trifle in my account ; but at my present age, 
I give it all its importance, and grudge that so many months 
should yet pass in which I have not even a glimpse of those 
I love, and of whom, the course of nature considered, I 
must ere long take leave forever. — But I shall live till 
August." ^ When Lady Hesketh arrived, he said, " This 
is the third meeting that my cousin and we have had in this 
country ; and a great instance of good fortune I account it, 
in such a world as this, to have expected such a pleasure 
thrice without being once disappointed."^^ And after both 
had departed, at the commencement of winter, his observa- 
tion was, " When a friend leaves us in the beginning of that 
season, I always feel in my heart a perhaps, importing that 
we have possibly met for the last time, and that the robins 
may whistle on the grave of one of us before the return of 
summer." ^ 

But it was his lot, happy indeed in this respect, to form 
new friendships as he advanced in years, instead of having to 
mourn for the dissolution of old ones by death. During 

•* April 14, 1789. « June 6, 1789. « June 20. 

" To Mr. Rose, July 23. « Jan. 3, 1790. 
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seven-and-twcDty years he had held no intercourse with hk 
maternal relations, and knew not whether they were living 
or dead ; the malady which made him withdraw fiom the 
world deems, in its milder consequences, to have withheld 
him (torn making any inquiry concerning them ; and from 
their knowledge he had entirely disappeared till he became 
known to the public. One of a younger generation was 
the first to seek him out. This was Mr. John Johnson, 
grandson of his mother's brother, Roger Donne, who had 
been rector of Catfield, in Norfolk. The youth was then 
a Cambridge student, and made the best use of a Christmas 
vacation by seeking and introducing himself to his now fa- 
mous kinsman. Cowper's latent warmth of family feeling 
was immediately quickened ; and he conceived an affection 
for " the wild, but bashful boy," as he called him, which 
increased in proportion as he knew him more, and which 
was amply requited. 

Young Johnson had some poetical ambition at that time ; 
he brought with him a manuscript poem of the pastoral kind, 
entitled the Tale of the Lute, or the Beauties of Audley 
End, and he produced it as coming from Lord Howard, 
with his lordship's request that Cowper would revise it. 
Cowper read it attentively, was much pleased with some 
parts, equally disliked others, and told him so ^^in such 
terms as one naturally uses when there seems to be no oc- 
casion to qualify or to alleviate censure." — It then came 
out that the youth was himself the writer, — that Lord 
Howard not approving it altogether, and some friends 
of his own age having, on the contrary, commended it 
highly, he had come to a resolution of abiding by the 
judgment of the author of the Task — a measure to which 
Lord Howard had indeed advised him. Upon his ex- 
pressing afterwards, by letter, some degree of compunc- 
tion for this artifice, Cowper replied, " Give yourself no 
trouble on the subject of the politic device you saw good 
to recur to, when you presented me with your manuscript 
It was an innocent deception ; at least it could harm nobody 
save yourself — an effect which it did not fail to produce; 
and smce the punishment followed it so closely, by me at 
least it may very well be forgiven. You ask how I can tel' 
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that you are not' addicted to practices of the deceptive kind. 
And, certainly, if the little time that I have had to study 
you were alone to be considered, the question would not he 
nnreasoDable ; but m general a man who reaches my years 
finds 

' That long experience does attain 
To something like prophetic strain.' 

'"I am very much of Lavater's opinion, and am persuaded 
that faces are as legible as books, only with these circum- 
stances to recommend them to our perusal, that they are 
read in much less time, and are much less likely to deceive 
us." With regard to the poem itself, he gave him this gold- 
en advice — "Remember that, in writing, perspicuity b 
always more than half the battle. The want of it is the 
ruin of more than half the poetry that is published. A 
meaning that does not stare you in the face is as bad as no 
meaning, because nobody will take the pains to poke for it." 

This ardent youth took with him, on his departure, sev- 
eral books of Homer to transcribe, volunteering his services 
in this way ; he took also a letter of introduction to Lady 
Hesketh, who was as much pleased with him as Cowper 
had been. He had observed with what affection Cowper 
spoke of his mother ; the only portrait of her was in posses- 
sion of her niece, Mrs. Bodham, who had been a favorite 
cousin of CowpePs, in her childhood ; and upon the youth's 
report of his visit on his return home, this picture was sent 
to Weston, as a present, with a letter fipom his kinswoman, 
written in the fulness of her heart. It was replied to with 
kindred feeling, thus : — 

TO MBS. BODHAM. 
MY DEAREST ROSE, Weston, FA. 27, 1790. 

Whom I thought withered, and fallen from the stalk, 
but whom I find still alive : nothing could give me greater 

Eleasure than to know it, and to learn it from yourself. I 
>ved you dearly when you were a child, and love you not 
a jot the less for having ceased to be so. Every creature 
that bears any affinity to my mother is dear to me, and you, 
the daughter of her brother, are but one remove dbtant 

VOL.. II. 14 
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horn her : I love you, therefore, and love you much, both 
for her sake and for your own. The world could not have 
fiimished you with a present so acceptable to me, as the pic* 
ture which you have so kindly sent me. I received it the 
night before last, and viewed it with a trepidation of nerves 
and spirits somewhat akin to what I should have felt, had 
the dear original presented herself to my embraces. I kissed 
it, and hung it where it is the last object that I see at night, 
and, of course, the first on which I open my eyes in the 
morning. She died when I completed my sixth year ; yet 
I remember her well, and am an ocular witness of the 
great fidelity of the copy. I remember, too, a multitude of 
the maternal tendernesses which I received from her, and 
which have endeared her memory to me beyond expression. 
There is in me, I believe, more of the Donne than of the 
Cowper ; and though I love all of both names, and have a 
thousand reasons to love those of my own name, yet I feel 
the bond of nature draw me vehemently to your side. I 
was thought in the days of my childhood much to resemble 
my mother ; and in my natural temper, of which at the age 
oi fifty-eight I must be supposed to be a competent judge, 
can trace both her, and my late uncle, your father. Some- 
what of his irritability ; and a little, I would hope, both of 
hb and of her — — , I know not what to call it, without 
seeming to praise myself, which is not my intention, but 
speaking to you, I will even speak out, and say good nature. 
Add to all this, I deal much in poetry, as did our venerable 
ancestor, the Dean of St. Paul's, and I think I shall have 
proved myself a Donne at all points. The truth is, that 
whatever I am, I love you all. 

I account it a happy event that brought the dear boy, 
your nephew, to my knowledge ; and that, breaking through 
all the restraints which his natural bashfulness imposed on 
him, he determined to find me out. He is amiable to a de- 
gree that I have seldom seen, and I often long with impa- 
tience to see him again. 

My dearest cousin, what shall I say in answer to your af- 
fectionate invitation ? I mmt say this, I cannot come nov, 
nor soon, and I wish with all my heart I could. But I will 
tell you what may be done, perhaps, and it will answer to 
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US just as well : you and Mr. Bodham can come to Weston, 
can you not ? The summer Ls at hand ; there are roads and 
wheels to bring you, and you are neither of you translating 
Homer. I am crazed that I cannot ask you all together, for 
want of house-room ; but for Mr. Bodham and yourself we 
have good room, and equally good for any third, in the 
shape of a Donne, whether named Hewitt, fiodham. Balls, 
or Johnson, or by whatever name distinguished. Mrs. 
Hewitt has particular claims upon me ; she was my play- 
fellow at Berkhamstead, and has a share in my warmest a^ 
fections. Pray tell her so ! Neither do I at all forget my 
cousin Harriet. She and I have been many a time merry 
at Catfield, and have made the parsonage ring with laughter. 
Give my love to her. Assure yourselli my dearest cousin, 
that I shall receive you as if you were my sister, and Mrs. 
Unwin is, for my sake, prepared to do the same. When 
she has seen you, she will love you for your own. 

I am much obliged to Mr. Bodham for his kindness to 
my Homer, and with my love to you all, and with Mrs. 
Unwin's kind respects, am, 

My dear, dear Rose, ever yours, 

¥T . C. 

P. S. — I mourn the death of your poor brother Castres, 
whom I should have seen had he lived, and should have 
seen with the greatest pleasure. He was an amiaUe boy, 
and I was very fond of him. 

StiH another P. S. — I find, on consulting Mrs. Unwin, 
that I have underrated our capabilities, and that we have 
not only room ibr you, and Mr. Bodham, but fait two cl 
your sex, and even for your nephew into the bargain. We 
shall be happy to have it all so occupied. 

Your nephew tells me, that his sister, in the qualities of 
the mind, resembles you ; that is enough to make her deAr 
to me, and I beg you will assure her that she b so. Let it 
not be long before I hear from you. 

Upon receiving this portrait of his mother, Cowper com- 
posed the most beautiful of his minor poems — a poem 
which hie tells us be bud ipore pleasure in writing than any 
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that he bad ever wrote, one excepted ; '^ that one/' he says, 
'^ was addressed to a lady who has supplied to me the place 
of my own mother — my own invaluable mother — these 
fflx-and-twenty years. Some sons may be said to have had 
many fathers ; but a plurality of mothers is not common." ^ 
The following Sonnet must be the piece to which he alludes. 

Mary ! I want a lyre with other strings ; 

Such aid from Heaven as some have feigned they drew ! 

An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 

And undebased by praise of meaner things ! 

That ere through age or woe I shed my wings 

I may record thy worth, with honor due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true, 

Verse that immortalizes whom it sings ! 

But thou hast little need ; there is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look ! 
A chronicle of actions, just and bright! 

There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine ; 
And since thou own'st that praise, I spare thee mine. 

At this time Mrs. Unwin was afflicted with almost constant 
headaches, and a pain in the side, the cause of which was not 
understood ; her lameness consequent upon her fall was very 
little amended, but her looks had not altered for the worse, 
"and her spirits," Cowper said, "were good, because support- 
ed by comforts which depend not on the state of the body." 
The time came when she was rendered, by infirmities of mind 
and body, as unlike her former self in other things, 2& she 
now was in strength. 

There must have appeared a great amendment in Cow- 
per's notions concerning his own spiritual state, after his last 
recovery ; otherwise Mr. Bull, who was always a judicious 
friend, would not have requested him to compose a hymn. 
The application reached him, however, in a dark hour, and 
be replied thus : '^^ " My dear friend, ask possibilities, and they 
shall be performed, but ask not hymns from a man sufi»ring 
by despair as I do. I could not sing the Lord's song were 

• To Mrs. King, March 12, 1790. Certainly Cowper would not thus 
have spoken of Mrs. Unwin, if there had ever been any matrimonial 
engagement between them. 

w May 35, 1788. 
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it to save mj life, banished as I am, not to a strange land^ 
bat to a remoteness from bis presence, in comparison with 
which the distance from east to west is no distance, — is 
viciqity and cohesion. I dare not, eidier in prose or verse, 
allow myself to express a frame of mind which I am con- 
scious does not belong to me ; least of all can I venture to 
use the language of absolute resignation, lest, only counter- 
feiting, I should for that very reason be taken strictly at my 
word, and lose all my remaining comfort. Can there not 
be found among those translations of Madame Guyon some- 
what that might serve the purpose ? I should think there 
might. Submission to the will of Christ, my memory tells 
me, is a theme that pervades them all. If so, your request 
is performed already ; and if any alteration in them should 
be necessary, I will with all my heart make it. I have no 
objection to giving the graces of the foreigner an English 
dress, but insuperable ones to all false pretences and affected 
exhibitions of what I do not feel." 

In the ensuing year, Mr. Bean found him in a happier 
mood, and obtained finom him a hymn to be sung by the 
children of the Olney Sunday School, at a time when 
Cowper said '^ he was somewhat in the case of lawyer 
Dowling in Tom Jones, and, could he split himself into as 
many poets as there are Muses, could have found employ- 
ment for them all." Encouraged, perhaps, by this, Mr. 
Newton asked him to translate for publication a series of 
letters, which he had received from a Dutch clergyman at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Though so much additional oc- 
cupation came inconveniently, when he had little time to 
spare from his Homer, Cowper could not refuse this to Mr. 
Newton ; "^^ and he h^d no objection to being known as the 
translator; ^'rather," said he, '^I am ambitious of it as an 
honor. It will serve to prove, that if I have spent much 
time to little purpose, in the translation of Homer, some 
small portion of my time has, however, been well disposed 
of." 72 

Mr. NewtOQ acted with the kindest intentions toward his 



« To Mrs. King, June 14, 1790. 
» To Mr. Newton, Oct. 15, 1790. 
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poor friend, when he put these letters into his hands. 
There b nothing remarkable m the early part of the writer's 
history. His name was Van Lier ; he was bom in 1764, 
^^ of worthy parents and of respectable condition ; " he was 
destined by them to the ministry, and educated accordingly ; 
and in hb boyhood he became strongly attached to a beautiful 
girl of his own age, whose family were intimate with his. 
To this lady, who is called Miss E., he made a declaration, 
by letter, from the university, and received for answer, that 
she could take no step in an affair of that sort without the 
knowledge and consent of her parents. Thb wounded his 
pride ; he made advances to another lady, from whom he 
received a similar answer ; then, having frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing his first love, and finding that she had refused 
other offers, he soon ascertained that he was not indifierent 
to her, and obtained a promise of her hand, should the 
parents of both prove favorable to his wishes. " I was 
now," he said, " elevated to the pinnacle of joy ; I accounted 
myself completely happy ; and my heart ! alas, foil of 
idolatry, looked for felicity to the creature, regarding lightly 
the Creator, who is over all, blessed forever." 

At this time he describes himself as full of hatred, envy, 
and malice, destitute of religion, and vicious, though exter- 
nally seeming to deserve the praise of much decency. But 
among his scanty remains of virtue, (" if any virtue," says 
he, '^ I had,) I still possessed a compassionate and benefi- 
cent disposition. I could not think much of any man 
oppressed with want and misery without painful sympathy. 
If the poor applied to me for relief, I assbted them willingly 
and gladly, and had sometimes a lively and grateful sense 
of my privilege. Yet even on such occasions 1 adverted 
not to the commandment of God, nor proposed to myself 
hb glory as my object, but obeyed merely the dictates of 
natural instinct and sensibility." He had not indeed dived 
in the mud of German metaphysics, but he had dabbled in 
the puddles of French philosophy.'''^ Still there was in hb 
heart of hearts a living and preserving principle. 

^ Among the works which were very hurtful to him, those of Enie- 
denus and Voltaire are specified. Enicdenus belongs to the same PrO' 
ftia quti maribus as Mules Quince, (vol. i. p. 6, n.) But in the prea- 
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" Certain it is/' says he, " that unless God had forbidden 
and interposed by his grace to prevent it, I should in all 
probability have gone forth a declared enemy of revelation, 
at least of all true and spiritual religion. In the mean time 
I was accustomed frequently to pray at night on my bed, 
and in a phrase and manner perfectly opposite to my own 
opinions. Among other things I asked for conversion, using 
ordinarily these words : * Draw me, O Lord, and I will run 
after thee ! convert me, and I shall be converted ! ' — a 
singular instance of Gotfs overruling power. My prayer 
evidently contradicted my own ideas and opinions, and I 
asked that which I neither believed possible nor desirable. 
I prayed also for God's assistance that I might grow in 
talents and in wisdom, that my studies might prosper, that 
the projects with which pride and ambition prompted me 
might have good success, and that my love of Miss E. 
nught have consequences answerable to my wishes. 
Finally, I prayed that my parents, kindred, tutors, and 
friends, might all be objects of the divine benediction. 
Sometimes, through sleepiness, or other hinderances, my 
prayers were either sadly interrupted, or altogether neg- 
lected ; but it cost me little regret or solicitude. While I 
prayed in this manner, it generally happened that my mind 
was extraordinarily agitated, and I experienced great 
emotion ; nor can I doubt that I was occasionally much 
assisted by what are termed the common operation:^ IRf* the 
Holy Spirit. During these exercises, if I mistake not, I 
was wont to represent to myself the divine presence as a 
glorious light in heaven, like that of the sun, which light 
seemed visible to my imagination. My devotions of this 
kind were accompanied with great fervor, and even with a 
species of joy. Yet I have cause to believe that they were 
sometimes followed by a more daring and presumptuous 
commission of sin, for (the duty once performed) I seemed 
to have acquired a right to sin at my ease, and without dis- 
turbance. 

'^ At this time I was sickly and debilitated. A sudden 

ent caae I can only ^ess that this may be a printer's alias for Helve- 
tias, — the shallowest coxcomb that ever employed his little wit in 
endeavoring to degrade and corrupt his fellow-creatures. 
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dread of death would occasionally tonnent me, especially 
in the eveDing, and when I was alone. I often had a sin- 
gular notion that death would be particularly unwelcome 
and terrible to me in the dusk of evening, or in the night, or 
even in a gloomy day ; but that I could die willingly and 
gladly under a bright sun and a serene sky. These sudden 
alarms and terrors, however, produced no fruit. I neither 
know nor believe that at this time I had any thoughts at 
all of the necessity of regeneration and faith m Christ. My 
meditations were unfrequent, and such were my religious 
affections ; accordingly they were never effectual to beget 
in me an earnest desire of a new heart, or of recovering the 
lost favor of God." 

And now, by studying the works of Turretine, he became 
convinced of God's providence, the authority of Scripture, 
and consequently the truth of revelation. At times he was 
moved, in his solitary meditations, to tears, though his heart 
" was still like the stony ground." " Ckmimunion vdth 
Gody and the enjoyment of him, were expressions," he says, 
" with which I could hardly connect an idea ; at least no 
such idea as would in any measure explain to me, why, and 
for what reason, the enjoyment of God is to be preferred to 
all the pleasures of the world, and to all enjoyment of the 
creature. — Sometimes, however, when, in a clear night, I 
saw the heavens spangled with stars, which I represented 
to myself as so many suns and worlds, I felt an ardent de- 
sire to be there ; and, goaded by extreme curiosity, imagined 
it a most desirable and delightful privilege to spend an eter- 
nity in the contemplation of those systems. And could 
there but be a hope, ^which at that time appeared, and 
still appears to me, not impossible,) that after death the soul 
may be at liberty to visit and to make her remarks on that 
inmiense variety of worlds, then indeed I accounted a place 
in heaven a prize for which it became me to contend with 
unremitting earnestness." 

In this state of mind he wrote a dissertation, at which he 
afterwards wondered much, for it seemed to have come firona 
a mind seriously impressed with the importance of religion ; 
and as he wrote rapidly, and without books, he marvelled 
how he should have stumbled upon such thoughts as w&e 
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expressed there. "Among other matter," said he, "I 
reprehended and earnestly exliorted those who deny the 
effectual operations of the Holy Spirit, gravely expressing a 
wbh that they may soon learn the reality of them from their 
own undoubted experience. Such was my wish for them ; 
and, wretched creature that I was ! I had neither the least 
knowledge or experience of that blessing myself, nor any 
care to acquire it." 

He held then an office in the University ; but during a 
vacation, though there were occupations which seemed to 
require his presence in college, he availed himself of some 
&ir pretext for going home, because Miss E. was in his 
lather's neighborhood. It was agreed between them that 
in about two years he should accept a certain cure which 
had been offered him. Both were happy in the prospect ; 
" but the purpose of God," says Van Lier, " was different ; 
and, blessed be his name forever ! our purposes vanished 
like smoke, while his stood fast, and he performed all his 
pleasure." Not many days afterwards, his betrothed began 
to show evident marks of declining health ; she was soon 
confined to her bed, and every day diminished the hopes of 
her recovery. " When, on my daily inquiry," he says, " I 
was informed either that she was no better, or that her dis^ 
temper rather increased, a sword seemed to pass through 
my heart, and, harassed by inexpressible fears, what I should 
do I knew not. I prayed to my unknown God for the 
restoration of her health. Never, I think, shall I pray 
again with equal earnestness. Her disease raged daily more 
and more, and in a short time the danger became immi- 
nent. My terrors and agitations of mind, keeping pace 
with her illness, had by this time increased to such a degree, 
that it became necessary for me, lest I should fall into abso- 
lute desperation, to contrive some employment or other, 
by which my distracted mind might in some measure be 
diverted to other objects. I detennined to write a sermon, 
and, with consent of the minister of the place, to deliver it 
in public. A few days before the appointed time of de- 
livery, I proceeded thus : I chose my text, spent some days 
in meditation on it, wrote down my thoughts, and commit- 
ted the whole to memory. Thqs I had not a^uqh leisure to 
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advert to other things. • The violence of my distress was 
at least alleviated, and my attention directed elsewhere. 
At the time fixed I mounted the pulpit. — (It was his first 
attempt as a preacher.) — The Lord did not suffer me (as 
justly and deservedly I might have been, for my rashness 
and irreverence) to be put to shame. I preached with 
much applause, and possibly not without some effect. On 
this and the following day the distemper seemed very much 
abated, and the health of Miss E. so far restored that I 
hoped in a short time to witness her complete recovery. 
My joy now was proportioned to the pangs I had suffered. 
I saw her, and with great pleasure declared to her my fcH^ 
mer dread and anxiety on her account, as well as my 
present sincere delight in the assurance I seemed to have 
of her restoration. After this, while they were carrying 
her to her bed, she looked at me with eyes expressive of 
singular affection, full of the tenderest meaning, and fixed 
on me with an extraordinary seriousness of attention. From 
that hour I was never permitted to see her. The joy that 
I had conceived proved transient as it was sudden. The 
disease returned on her with redoubled force, and raged to 
such a degree that her sufferings were extreme. The next 
day, to the best of my remembrance, a physician of the first 
eminence was called in : he pronounced immediately her 
distemper most alarming, and so dangerous that he enter- 
tained very little hopes of her recovery. These words 
sounded in my ears like a terrible clap of thunder. In 
truth, my condition was most unhappy, agitated as my mind 
was with extreme terror, and torn with unutterable grief. I 
labored, but it was with the utmost difficulty that I pre- 
vailed, to conceal in some measure the fearful state of ray 
mind. In the mean time I had a horrible prospect before 
me of being present at her death — a prospect that I could 
not bear to contemplate. I determined to leave her, and to 
depart suddenly from the place. Neither her condition, 
nor the state of my own mind, would allow me to bid her 
adieu. Accordingly, without her knowledge, overwhelmed 
with sorrow and dejection, I abandoned my home, and re^ 
turned to the University.'* 

His first business there was to search the works of ^ 
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£xeiga physician, in which he remembered once to have 
read an account of the disease which now threatened to be 
fiital to his happiness. And finding a mode o( treatment 
BBCommended there, which was little used in his own 
country, he wrote immediately to request it might be tried, 
and prayed with extraordinary affection that these remedies 
ought have a good effect, and that she, without whom life 
seemed impossible to himself, might be restored. Sorrow 
and love combined taught him to pray fervently ; he offered 
his supplications in various manners, and urged them on 
various pleas, and sometimes flattered himself that the 
means would be attended with the desired success. On 
the third day after his return to college, news came that she 
was not worse, and that his prescription would be used, if 
the physician had no objection; but a few hours only 
elapsed before a friend of the family called upon him with 
the tidings of her death. 

At this he controlled himself so strongly, that he ap- 
peared to feel less than had been expected ; but secretly 
he wds in a state of desperation, and his mind so stunned as 
to have lost all power of reflection. Soon, however, he 
bestirred himself, walked forth, called on one and another, 
and thought of taking a short journey in hopes of some 
recreation ; but the good providence of God, be says, would 
not suffer it. He then purchased some religious books 
which were at that time in high reputation ; Walker's 
Sermons and Blair's were among them ; but the one which 
first engaged his attention was Lavater's Prospect of Eter* 
nity. " A little hope dwelt in me," he proceeds, " that after 
death I should meet Miss E. again — a hope that sometimes 
supported and refreshed me. For that reason I searched 
diligently the writings of Lavater for arguments favomble 
to the opinion that we should know each other in a future 
life, and that the relations which obtain between us here 
will not entirely cease hereafter. At the same time I 
prayed to God that he would mitigate and do away the 
excessive sorrow with which I was tormented. But not 
one thought had I of faith in Christ and conversion." He 
had wished nothing so much as that he might be released 
by a sudden stroke from a life which had now become hate- 
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ful; but Lavater's book soothed and strengthened him* 
He found more alleviation in reading religious works than 
in any other employment ; and in this mood of mind, while 
musing over the Meditations of a certain Socinian, or rather 
Skeptic, on the principal truths of natural religion, which 

E leased him greatly by the elegant simplicity of the style, 
e found, most unexpectedly, a consolation which he had 
neither sought nor dreamt of. The case is singularly cu- 
rious, and the whole narrative bears the stamp of sincerity. 
" I was employed," says the happy writer, " in reading 
this Socinianizing or skeptical author ; I read him with close 
attention, and was absorbed in the meditations that be 
suggested. Suddenly awakened, as I may say, out of those 
musings, I thought on God and his works. An idea alto- 
gether extraordinary of the glory and majesty of God struck 
me. I had never in such manner represented God to my- 
self as now. The eyes of my understanding being enlight- 
ened, I observed and admired in all his works to which I 
adverted, his stupendous power, wisdom, and goodness. I 
had in my mind an apprehension of the splendor of his 
glory and presence perfectly new to me. It was not so 
much a notion that my illuminated intellect entertained of 
his infinite majesty and perfections, as it was a sense of 
them ; they were so present to me that Ifelt them. The 
glory of his infinite Godhead and presence filled me with 
delight ; and I saw so clearly his supreme worthiness of all 
my love and obedience, that my mind was carried by a 
sweet and irresistible force to love him with sincerity ; and 
my heart, broken at the sight, abhorred its former ingrati- 
tude. I instantly conceived the purpose of a total reform 
in my conduct, of a universal attention to all his com- 
mandments, and to take them for my rule of life thenceforth 
without any exception. This appeared to me not only 
perfectly just and right, but easy also, and pleasant. I 
seemed to myself to have been hitherto the blindest and 
most ungrateful of creatures, who had never formed to my- 
self such views of God before, who had neither loved nor 
obeyed him.'' 

" From that memorable day my condition became widely 
different, and my course of life also. — I had acquired new 
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ideas of Ood, of myself, of the vanity of earthly things, and 
of the inestimable value of grace and divine communion* 
I was translated, as it were, into a new world. Christ 
lived in me, although till then I had not known him, and 
thus I became a new creature. Old things had passed 
away, and all things were become new. In short, it is 
easier to conceive-lfaan to express what passed in my mind 
on the occasion. --r- Taught, therefore, by undoubted expe* 
lience, I hence concluded that I had obtained, by the in- 
comprehensible and effectual grace of God, that new birth, 
without which no man can see or enter the kingdom of 
God, and of which, formerly, I had neither the desire, nor 
even the thought. My ideas now of the infinite excellence 
and loveliness of God, were lively and perspicuous. Such 
also were my apprehensions of my duty towards him, of 
my own excessive ingratitude and disobedience, and of 
God's powerful and unmerited grace, by which he had 
quickened me. Fears of the divine wrath I had none ; no 
dread of punishment. That I deserved it indeed, and was 
utterly unworthy of his favor, I saw plainly ; notwithstand- 
ing which, I never for a moment supposed myself an object 
of divine wrath, or feared lest I should suffer the punish- 
ment that I had deserved. It was a subject on which 
anxiety, fear, doubt, had no place in me. A lively per- 
ception of the divine glory and beauty, an unspeakable 
sense of his gracious presence, an experimental acquabt- 
ance with the delight that belongs to an effectual love to 
him, — these things secured me from all such terrors, and 
filled me with exceeding joy. In such a state of mind I 
could not doubt one moment concerning my admittance to 
the divine favor and communion, for I had sensible expe- 
rience of both ; knowing myself however, at the same time 
unworthy of them, and unable to account for the grant of 
them to tncy otherwbe than in virtue of the blood and spirit 
of Christ alone, the Son of God, and only Savior of sin- 
ners." 

One remarkable circumstance in Van Lier's story is, that 
though love had been " the scale by which to heavenly love 
te had ascended," "^^ no sooner had this new view of religion 

74 MUton. 
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opened upon him, than his grief abated, and in fact almost 
entirely ceased. His mmd was altogether engaged in other 
matters, and he could, with his whole heart, give thanks to 
God for that very deprivation which only a few days before 
had driven him almost to despair. The change was as ef- 
fectual as it was sudden ; he declares that from the moment 
when it befell, he never doubted, for a single hour, his vo- 
cation at that time from death to life, and from darkness 
into marvellous light ; in so wonderful a manner had his 
prayers for an alleviation of his affliction been heard. Had 
he not seen and conversed with his beloved so short a time 
before her death, his sorrow would not have been so poig- 
nant ; had he remained, and been present at her death, it 
would have entirely overpowered him; had he taken a 
journey, as he proposed, the grief that urged him to read, 
meditate, and pray, would probably, he says, have soon 
lost much of its force ; had it been more intense, it would 
have become downright desperation ; had it been less so, 
busaness and society would soon have dissipated it ; wonder- 
ful he deemed it that he should have been impelled to 
purchase books, of which he heard only by accident exactly 
at that crisis ; and most wonderful of all that it should have 

E leased God to give him the light of his own spirit, while 
e was reading a book, which, under a Christian title, con- 
tained much unchristian matter, and in which the divinity 
and satisfaction of Christ were both controverted. 

As yet, however, he had no spiritual knowledge of many 
of the most important truths ; on these he roved at random, 
and when he thought of our Savior, his ideas were deeply 
tinctured with the opinions either of the Arians or Socinians. 
"The Savior," he says, "dwelt in me, as I may say, un- 
known to me, and held my eyes that I might not know him 
yet ; although I was made partaker of his life, and as a 
member of his mystical body, derived from him, as from the 
head of that body, however unconscious of it, all the illu- 
mination, comfort, or spiritual strength that I enjoy.-* 
While I was occupied in reading and considering the truths 
of God, even my body would be remarkably affected by 
the affections and enjoyments of my mind. My bosom 
seemed dilated as with the warmth of a gentle fire, which 
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difibsed through my whole frame the most agreeable sensa- 
tions. In truth there was a wonderful intercourse between 
soul and body. As often as in the Scriptures, or the So- 
cinian tract, or in Walker's or Blair's Sermons, I found 
mention made of Jesus, and meditated on him, on his life, 
his sufierings, and his righteousness^ or on the privilege of 
union with him, I perceived my mind affected with sensible . 
consolation and delight ; yet it was not illuminated on these 
subjects, but rather much beclouded." 

In this stage of his })rogress it appeared to him so possu- 
ble that the Arminian, or even Socinian doctrines should 
be the true, that he had resolved, in case they should appear 
so, upon diligent investigation, to embrace them, and re- 
nounce the Calvinistic church, painful as this must certainly 
prove to his parents and relations, and ruinous probably to 
himself. Whatever theological knowledge he had obtained, 
^^ was merely," he said, '^ superficial, natural, human. A 
spiritual apprehensbn of them was what I wanted ; and had 
it pleased God to withhold from me those sensible consola- 
tions, and to hide his face from me, without all question I 
had also had my terrors, my anguish, and my doubts, hav- 
ing no truly spiritual views of Jesus, or confidence in his 
blood and righteousness. But the Divine Wisdom took a 
different course. I was fer a time permitted constantly to 
behold the face of God as that of a gracious Father. As 
often as the day returned, in my prayers, thanksgivings, 
contemplations and meditations on the works of God and 
on his infinite glory, I was filled with heavenly joy, and 
with the sweetest intimations of his presence. Thus, there- 
fore, under an affecting sense of his kindness, and indulged 
in the blessedness of communion with him, it was not pos- 
sible that I should suffer fear or dread, or that I should doubt 
my eternal salvation, feeling, as I did, so sensibly the very 
principles of it within me." 

It was now his delight to contemplate the visible crea- 
tion ; every day he attempted to represent to himself, by 
force of imagination, in a lively manner, this globe of earth, 
suspended with its atmosphere in ether, revolving at once 
around the sun and its own axis. — Then calling imagina- 
&)n home, he endeavored to impress bis mind with an idea 
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of himself, as a skeleton, clothed with tnuscles and nerves, 
furnished with exquisite, sensitive organs, with a multiplicity 
of instruments artfully constructed and adapted to many 
admirable uses, and in which skeleton resides this self, that 
is, the reasonable soul, connected with it by an unintelligible 
bond of union. Such contemplations he sometimes, but not 
wisely, he says, thought sufficient of themselves, if rightly 
managed, for the conversion of any man. But he recom- 
mended this to some of his friends, and was disappointed 
of the desired effect. 

Sure of his vocation, though unsettled in the articles of 
his faith, he declined a settlement which was offered him in 
the University, deeming the work of the ministry preferable 
to all other employments ; and as at this time a heavy and 
most unexpected calamity befell his family, and threatened 
their whole house with poverty and dishonor, he hastened 
his own ordination, that he might be enabled to maintain 
himself, and assist his distressed relations. In the course oi 
the studies preparatory for his examination, he read, at inter- 
vals, Hervey's Theron and Aspasio, — and by this book, be 
says, it pleased God to teach him the truths of the gospel. 
His faith and hope stood now on firmer ground. Soon after 
his first ordination, he met with Mr. Newton's Cardiphoma; 
for this book also had been translated into Dutch. " I read 
it," he says, " again and again, with a most unreserved assent, 
and with great pleasure and benefit. The Holy Spirit ac- 
companied my repeated reading of it with an extraordinary 
measure of his quickening grace and illuminaticMi ; insomuch 
that I hold myself indebted, under God, to that book for 
much spiritual knowledge and comfort, and for much encour- 
agement to all goodness." 

All that appeal's further in these letters is, that having 
entered upon the ministry, and finally settled at the Cape, 
(though the place is not mentioned, nor any other through- 
out the narrative, the writer wishing to remain unknown,) 
God gave him largely of the good things of this world ; 
and he enjoyed a wonderful portion of divine assistance in 
the performance of both public and private duty. Never- 
theless, he was pestered with most painful and unusual temp- 
tations of the Devil, so that sometimes the whole host of hell 
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combined seemed to assail him with all their fury. He be- 
lieved that by this God principally purposed to preserve 
him from being exalted above measure by the abundance <^ 
the revelation made to him. 

While the six letters containing this narrative, which he 
sent over to Mr. Newton for publication, were in the press, 
another was received, stating that his health was on the de- 
cline ; that he was troubled with a violent cough, suffered 
much in the night from the weak state of his nerves, and 
was reduced to great bodily weakness ; and the mind par- 
taking of the body's decay, he could sometimes neither thmk, 
nor speak, nor write. " Perhaps," he concludes, " I shall 
write to you no more. Perhaps this may be the last letter 
you will receive from me ; and perhaps before it reaches 
you, I shall have already left this world. Should you bear 
of my departure, do not mourn ; but rather rejoice and praise 
God on my behalf. I am well persuaded that Christ is my 
life, and therefore death will not be loss, but gain' to me« 
-— Oh happy and glorious hour, when I shall be delivered 
from all trouble and sin, from this body of death, from the 
wicked world, and from the snares of Satan ! when I shall 
appear before my Savior without spot ; and shall so behold 
his glory, and be filled with his presence, as to be wholly and 
forever engaged in adoration, admiration, gratitude, and love ! 
What should I fear? Jesus died and lives for me. For what 
should I grieve ? Jesus b mine, and with him I have all 
things. Yet a little while, and every evil shall cease. I 
shall see him as he is, and be with him forever ! " 

Mr. Newton published these letters as an illustration of 
the Power of Grace, taking these words of St. Paul for a 
motto, " The kingdom of God b not in word, but in power." '^^ 
" My dear friend the translator," he said, '^ bso well known, 
that I scarcely need add, I could have applied to no one 
more capable of doing justice to the writer, or of giving 
satisfaction to the reader. I think the relation will not be 
thought too minute or circumstantial by competent judges ; 
I mean by those who are attenUve to the workings of the 
human heart, and who acknowledge and admire the super- 

» 1 Cor. ir. 20. 
15* 
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intendence of a Divine Providence over the concerns of 
mankind. The man was suddenly and totally changed. 
The servant of sin became the devoted servant of God. 
The fact is evident and incontrovertible. Let philosophers 
account for it, if they can, upon any other grounds than 
what the Scripture assigns. But let them be serious, and 
not think to answer or evade the inquiry, by the stale, un* 
meaning cry of enthusiasm. They cannot thus satisfy others ; 
nor even themselves." — Mr. Newton was easily satisfied, 
— as easily as Van Lier himself, who, when wavering be- 
tween Calvinism, Arminianism, and Socinianism, was fixed 
in the Torrid Zone by a perusal of — Theron and Aspasio ! 
Motives of the same kind which had formerly made him call 
Cowper's attention to the case of Simon Browne, induced him 
to engage his poor firiend in translating these letters, wherein 
they both saw the power of Grace, and perceived nothing 
else. Cowper had long been accustomed to confound 
bodily sensations with spiritual impressions ; this narrative 
failed to revive in him the feelings with which he left St. Al- 
ban's ; the good, therefore, which had been hoped for was 
not produced ; but neither did the evil consequence follow 
of confirming him in that dangerous error — for it was already 
fixed in him too fimily to be shaken. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MR. Newton's preface affixed to the poems, publica- 
tion OF cowper's homer, edition of MILTON PROJECTED. 
COMMENCEMENT OF HIS FRIENDSHIP WITH HAYLEY. MRS. 
UNWIN's PARALYTIC ATTACK. 

The Task had now carried with it through several edi- 
tions its elder volume, which otherwise would have made 
a dead stand in the first ; and now, as there could be no 
danger of impeding its success, Mr. Newton requested that 
he might have the honor of seeing his name connected with 
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the author's, hy the insertion of the preface which had been 
suppressed^ Cowper replied, " The honor of your preface 
prefixed to my poems will be on my side ; for surely to be 
known as the friend of a much-favored minister of Grod's 
word, is a more illustrious distinction in reality than to have 
the fiiendship of any poet in the world to boast of." ^ It 
has accordingly been inserted in all subsequent editions. 

After the King's recovery, in 1789, iJady Hesketh had 
urged her cousin to write some verses on an event which 
had filled the nation with joy. Accordingly he "violated 
for once his engagements to Homer, and gave the morning 
to the King, the Queen, and her. On the word of a poet," 
said he, " I can assure you that I have done my best, sensi- 
ble that when verses are presented to a royal personage, 
they ought not to be slovenly put together, nor such as one 
might produce between sleeping and waking. I have be- 
stowed praise, which on these occasions b a thmg of course, 
but have endeavored to dress it so as to give it some air of 

* Yet it has been said^ in a recent life of Cowper, that <' Newton's 
ielfishnessy or jealousy, involved his friend in the only serious disap- 
pointment or uneasiness which, as an author, he experienced. His 
egotism in prefixing a preface of his own, ill written and injudicious, 
was one of the material causes of the bad success whicl^ attended Cow- 
per 's first publication." — With so litUe care is biojnuphy sometimes 
written ! for the circumstances relating to this pretace are stated in 
Cowper's printed correspondence. Ill- written tne preface is not, for 
MEr. Newton never attempted to write a style, and therefore, being a 
man of strong natural abilities, he wrote with characteristic vigor. 
Neither was it injudicious, upon his own views. But it was worse ; 
for while it spoke of Cowper s '^ long indisposition," and hinted at the 
character of that indisposition, it represented it as having occurred 
« some time afler inclination had removed him from the hurry and 
busUe of life," — thus keeping the previous attack out of sight, and 
leading the reader to suppose that his retirement from society had in 
the first instance been altogether voluntary. 

In a letter to Hannah More, (1787,) Mr. Newton says, << I wrote a pref- 
ace to the first volume of Cowper's poems. His name was not then 
known among the booksellers, and they were afraid to bind up my pref- 
ace with the book, lest it should operate like a death's head at a feast, 
and by its gravity hinder the sale it was designed to recommend. But 
I am not amtid to send you a copy." — Mem. of Hamuth More, 

The preface, though suppressed, had been bound up with certaiA 
copies. It is in the author's presentation copy to Mr Bull, with the 
use of which I have been favored for the purpose of revising the text 
by that of the first edition. 

« Oct. 15, 1790. 
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novelty ; and the best of the matter is, that though h be 
praise, it is truth, and I could swear to it. Had the Eang 
and Queen been such as the world has been pestered with 
ever since such folks were heard of, they should have had 
no verse from me, unless you had insisted ; but being such 
as they are, it seemed necessary that I, who am now poet 
by profession, should not leave an event in which their hap- 
piness and that of the nation are so much concerned^ uncel- 
ebrated." 3 

The subject which he had chosen was the Queen's visit 
to London on the night of the illumination ; and the verses 
were presented to the Princess Augusta, in expectation that 
they would be shown to her Majesty ; but Cowper heard 
nothmg of their reception. " I gratified myself," said he, 
" by complimenting the sovereign whom I love and honor, 
and that gratification will be my reward. It would, indeed, 
be unreasonable to expect that persons who keep a laureate 
in constant pay, should have either praise or emolument to 
spare for every volunteer who may choose to make them 
his subject." * 

The laureateship became vacant by Warton's death in the 
year following. This office, which had never been worthily 
bestowed since it was taken from Dryden till Whitehead 
succeeded Gibber ^ in it, had been rendered respectable by 
its two last possessors ; and Lady Hesketh wished to pro- 
cure it for Cowper, who was always ready at occasional 
verses, and had written so willingly at her suggestion upon 
the King's restoration to health. But this was an affair in 



3 March 5, 1789. * To Mrs. King, May 30. 

' One of Shenstone's correspondents says to him, " I am sincerely 
sorry my congratulations on your having a place under government 
were premature ; but I cannot say I wish you, as your fnend Griffith 
terms it, Po-lauryy though I knew it could not have the effect on yoa 
it so evidenUy has had on Whitehead. But what any one could tmnk 
due to Gibber's merit, Mr. Shenstone ought to think beneath him." 
—■^ Hull* 3 Select Letters ^ vol. ii. p. 85. 

Gibber might, indeed, properly have been called a Po-Umnf; bat 
though he disgraced the office, 

afiova<yrajaiat aw tiiaig^ 

Ewnpidm, 
he was very superior to Shadwell. 
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which she knew it would be hazardous for her to move 
without his knowledge and consent. He replied to her — 

MT DEAREST coz, T%6 Lodge, May 28, 1790. 

I thank thee for the offer of thy best services on this 
occasion. But Heaven guard my brows from the wreath 
you mention, whatever wreath beside may hereafter adorn 
them ! It would be a leaden extinguisher, clapped on all the 
fire of my genius, and I should never more produce a line 
worth reading. To speak seriously, it would make me 
miserable, and therefore I am sure that thou, of all my firiends, 
would least wish me to wear it. 

Adieu, ever thine — in Homer-hurry, 

W. C. 

Other of his friends entertained the same wish for him ; 
and upon a groundless report that odes were no longer re- 
quired, and that the salary was increased, he confessed to 
Mr. Bagot that he felt not the same dislike to the office : 
" but," said he, ^* I could neither go to court, nor could I 
kiss hands, were it for a much more valuable consideration." 
On this point, no doubt. Lady Hesketh had apprehended 
that his objection would rest; but if any solicitation had 
been used m his behalf, it is not likely that Warton would 
have been succeeded by Mr. Pye. 

An amusing incident occurred to Cowper on this occasion. 
" You will wonder," said he- to Lady Hesketh,^ " when I 
tell yoU) that I, even I, am considered by people who live 
at a great distance, as having interest and influence sufficient 
to procure a place at court for those who may happen to 
want one. I have, accordingly, been applied to within 
these few days by a Welshman, with a wife and many 
children, to get him made Poet-laureate as fast as possible. 
If thou wouldst wish to make the world merry twice a year, 
thou canst not do better than procure the office for him. 
I will promise thee, that he shall afford thee a hearty laugh 
in return every birth-day and every new year. He is an 
honest man." 

This honest man was probably the Welsh attorney who 

« June 3, 1790, 
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had before asked him to take his poetical bark '' in tow. 
But if some whimsical applications were made to Cowper 
for his interest with gods, men, and booksellers ; and if he was 
sometimes solicited to perform the hopeless part of cham- 
ber-counsel to suitors in the court of Parnassus, he was not 
without gratifying testimonies of his well-deserved celebrity. 
Men solicited his acquaintance who proved worthy of his 
friendship ; — Hurdis,® at this time, who, more than any 
other poet, might have called Cowper his master ; and 
Park,® whose services to English literature, gratefully as 
they must ever be acknowledged by all who follow him in 
those pleasant fields, will be considered by those who knew 
him as the least part of his praise. Abroad and at home 
the Task was read and admired. "Rose," said he,® 
" learns from Dr. Maclaine, whom he saw lately, that my 
book is in the hands of sixty different persons at the Hague, 
who are all enchanted with it ; not forgetting the said Dr. 
Maclaine himself, who tells him that he reads it every day, 
and is always the better for it ! O rare we ! " — " Have 
you seen," he asks Lady Hesketh,^° " the account of Five 
Hundred celebrated Authors now living? I am one of 
them. — To my honor be it spoken, the chronicler of us five 
hundred prodigies bestows on me, for aught I know, more 
commendations than on any other of my confraternity. 
May he live to write the histories of as many thousand po- 
etg, and find me the very best among them ! Amen ! " 
The most singular instance occurred in his own neighbor- 
hood. He had occasion to send a man to the George at 
Wobum ; Mr. Martin, the master of the inn, " having 
learnt whose servant he was, told him that he had never 
seen Mr. Cowper, but he had heard him frequently spoken 
of by the companies that had called at his house, and there- 
fore, when Sam would have paid for his breakfast, would 
take nothing fcom him. Who says that fame is only breath ? 

7 Vol. ii. p. 126. 

" More will be said of both these amiable men in the notes to the 
Correspondence than could properly be introduced in this place. 

• To Lady Hesketh, Aug. 9, 1788, 

»o July 28, 1791. 
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On the contraryy it is good ale and cold beef into the bar* 
gun.*' " 

Homer was now ready for the press. Upon receiving 
the list of subscribers from Johnson, Cowper saw how mtidi 
he had been indebted to Hill's solicitation, and to Mrs« 
Hill's. Thanking them both for their friendly assistance, 
'' It is," said he,^^ ^^ an illustrious catalogue, in respect of 
rank and title ; but methinks I should have liked it as well 
had it been more numerous. The sum subscribed, how- 
ever, will defray the expense of printing ; which is as much 
as, in these unsubscribing days, I had any reason to prom- 
ise myself. I devoutly second your droll wish, that the 
boc^ellers may contend about me. The more the better. 
Seven times seven, if they please ; and let them fight with 
the fury of Achilles, 

Till every rubric-post be crimsoned o'er 
With blood of booksellers, in battle slain 
For me, and not a periwig untom." 

Rose had been with him when he finished ^^ translating 
the Odyssey, and the party at the lodge drank on that 
oocasbn *' an unreluctant bumper to its success." Blxactly 
twelve months afterwards, when the revision and transcrip- 
tion were completed, Johnson of Norfolk, as he used to 
call his young kinsman, happened to be his guest. 

One book of the translation, on its passage from the 
bookseller's to General Cowper, had gone to the bottom of 
the Thames. ^* A storm overtook it on its way to Kings- 
ton, and it sunk, together with the whole cargo of the boat 
in which it was a passenger." ^* The strangeness of the mis- 
hap almost compensated for $o trifling a loss ; but now, as 
they were talking by the fireside, and perhaps calling to 
mind this incident, Cowper expressed a wish that he could 
hear of " some trusty body " going to London, to whose 
care he might consign his voluminous labors, the work of 
five years ; " For I purpose," said he,^* " never to visit 

» To Lady Hesketh, Feb. 13, 1791. » Sept. 17, 1790. 

" Sept. 1789. >* To Mr. HiU, Oct. 6, 1786. 

^ To Mn. Bodham, Sept 9, 1790. 
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that city again myself, and should have been uneasy to have 
left a charge, of so much importance to me, altogether to 
the care of a stage-coachman. Johnny had no sqpner heard 
my wish, than, offering himself to the service, he fulfilled it; 
and his o^r was made in such terms, and accompanied 
with a countenance and manner expressive of so much 
alacrity, that unreasonable as I thought it at first to give 
him so much trouble, I soon found that I should mortify 
him by a refusal. He is gone, therefore, with a box full 
of poetry, of which I think nobody will plunder him. He 
has only to say what it is, and there is no commodity, I 
think, a freebooter would covet less." 

Cowper was well satisfied with the success of bis sub- 
scription. All the Scotch Universities subscribed ; fi>r this 
he was obliged to the aid of Rose's fiiends in that country. 
His cousin Johnson procured at Cambridge a long list of 
colleges, and of the best names there ; but some friend of 
Mr. Throckmorton's, who tried his influence at Oxford, 
received for answer that they subscribed to nothing. " It 
seems not a little extraordinary," said Cowper,^^ " that per- 
sons so nobly patronized themselves on the score of litera- 
ture, should resolve to give no encouragement to it in return. 
Should 1 find a fair opportunity to thank them hereafter, I 
will not neglect it. 

Could Homer come himself, distressed and poor, 
And tune his harp at Rhedycina's door, 
The rich old vixen would exclaim, I fear, 
* Begone ! no tramper gets a farthing here.' " 

To Cambridge he felt himself " much obliged, and much 
disposed to admire the liberality of spirit which had been 
shown there. Certainly," said he,^''' " I had not deserved 
much favor of their hands, all things considered. But the 
cause of literature seems to have some weight with them, 
and to have superseded the resentment they might be sup- 
posed to entertain on the score of certain censures that you 
wot of." — " Pope's subscriptions did not amount, I think, 

*« To Mrs. Throckmorton, April 1, 1791. 
" To Mr. Johnson, April 6. 
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to SIX hundred ; and mine will not fall very short of five : 
Noble doings ! at a time of day when Homer has no news 
to tell us, and when ail other comforts of life having arisen 
b price, poetry has of course fallen. I call it a comfort of 
life : it is so to others, but to myself it is become even a 
necessary." ^® 

Nothing now remained but to agree upon terms with the 
publisher. " I am glad," said he to Lady Hesketh,^^ " that 
Johnson waited on you, and glad that he acquitted himself 
so well in your presence ; glad too that he likes my prose, 
and filled with wonder that he likes my letters, because to 
bim I have hardly sent any but letters of jobation. I verily 
believe that, though a bookseller, he has in him the soul 
of a gentleman. Such strange combinations sometimes 
happen, and such a one may have happened in his instance. 
We shall see." In his next letter,^ however, he says, 
'^ I am not much better pleased with that dealer in authors 
than yourself. His first proposal, which was to pay me 
with my own money, or, in other words, to get my copy 
for nothing, not only dissatisfied but hurt me ; implying, as 
I thought, the meanest opinion possible of my labor ; for 
that for which an intelligent man will give nothing, can be 
worth nothing. The consequence was, that my spirits sank 
considerably below par, and have but just begun to recover 
themselves. His second offer, which is to pay all expenses, 
and give me one thousand pounds next midsummer, leaving 
the copyright still in my hands, is more liberal. With this 
offer I have closed." 

The work was published in the summer of 1791, and 
Cowper received from his friends in all quarters good reports 
of its reception. Well pleased as he was with these fair 
promises of success, his feelings were more highly gratified 
by its becoming the means of renewing his intercourse with 
one who had formerly been among the most intimate of his 
friends. After repeating to his cousin the favorable ac- 
counts which had reached him, he said to her,^^ " But now, 
if thou hast the faculty of erecting thine ears, lift them into 

» To Mr. Rose, April 29. »• June 26, 1791. 

» July 11. n Aug. 30. 

VOL. n. 16 
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the air, first taking off thy cap, that they may have their 
highest possible elevation. Mrs. Unwin says, * No ; — do 
not tell her ladyship all ; tell her only enough to raise her 
curiosity, that she may come the sooner to Weston to have 
it gratified.' But I say, Yes ; — I will tell her all ; lest she 
should be overcharged, and burst by the way. 

" The Chancellor and I, my dear, have had a correspond- 
ence on the subject of Homer. He had doubts, it seems, 
about the propriety of translating him in blank verse, and 
wrote to Henry to tell him so, adding a translation of his 
own in rhyme of the speech of Achilles to Phoenix, in the 
ninth book, and referring him to me, who, he said, could 
elevate it and polish it, and give it the tone of Homer. 
Henry sent this letter to me, and I answered it in one to 
his lordship ; but not meddling with his verses, for I remem- 
bered what happened between Gil Bias and the Archbishop 
of Toledo. His lordship sent me two sheets in reply, filled 
with arguments in favor of rhyme, which I was to answer, 
if I could ; and containing another translation of the same 
passage, only in blank verse, leaving it to^me to give it 
rhyme, to make it close, and faithful, and poetical. All this 
I performed as best I could, and yesterday I heard from 
him again. In this last letter he says, ' I am clearly con- 
vinced that Homer may be best translated without rhyme, 
and that you have succeeded in the passages that I have 
looked into.' 

" Such is the candor of a wise man, and a real scholar. 
I would to Heaven that all prejudiced persons were like 
him ! I answered this letter immediately ; and here, I sup- 
pose, our correspondence ends." 

He was now idle for a while, both on account of his eyes, 
and because he knew not to what to attach himself. But 
neither his firiends nor his bookseller were willing that he 
should long remain so. " Many different plans and pro- 
jects," said he,^-^ "are recommended to me. Some call 
aloud for original verse, others for more translation, and 
others for other things. Providence, I hope, will direct me 
in my choice ; for other guide I have none, nor wish for 
another." Little more than a month elapsed before he 

« To Mr. Johnson, August 9, 1791. 
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mformed his correspondents that he had been invited to a 
new literary engagement, and had not refused it. " A 
Milton/' said he,^*^ " that is to rival, and if possible to ex- 
ceed in splendor, Boydell's Shakspeare, is in contempla- 
tion, and I am in the editor's office. Fuseli is the painter. 
My business will be to select notes from others, and to write 
original notes, to translate the Latin and Italian poems, and 
to give a correct text. I shall have years allowed me to 
do it in." 

He had perused Dr. Johnson's Life of Milton with that 
displeasure which all readers feel in proportion as they 
admire Milton, either in his poetical or his political charac- 
ter. Cowper admired him in both : on the first, no man 
was more competent to form an opinion, and scarcely any 
one could be more incompetent on the second ; for no one 
who reads history at all, had read less: Mrs. Macauley 
was good authority with him. In some degree, too, he had 
been prepared to entertain his bookseller's proposal, by hav- 
ing recently perused Milton's Latin poems with more atten- 
tion than he h%d ever given to them before : " but these," 
said he, writing to Mr. Bagot,^'^ " I must make the subject 
of some future letters, in which it will be ten to one that 
your friend, Samuel Johnson, gets another slap or two at 
the hands of your humble servant. Pray read them your- 
self, and with as much attention as I did ; then read the 
doctor's remarks, if you have them, and then tell me what 
you think of both. It will be pretty sport for you on such 
a day as this, which is the fourth that we have had of al- 
most incessant rain." And he entered the more readily mto 
the project, because, when the two volumes of his poems 
turned out to be of considerable value, the publisher, to 
whom he had given them, would have allowed him to re- 
sume the gift. It was a gift which, in Cowper's circum- 
stances, ought not to have been made ; and indeed it ap- 
pears strange that the business should have been managed 
for him so incautiously by both his friends ; for though Mr. 
Unwin was not conversant in such transactions, Mr. New- 
tcm was. Sensible as he now was of their improvidence, 

« To Mr. Rofle, September 14. *« May 2, 1791. 
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he chose suU to be bound by it ; but the offer, and tha 
further pleasure which he felt from "subsequent proofe o* 
liberality in Johnson's conduct,"^ disposed him to concui 
in bis project conceming Milton, though he had at first from 
diffidence declined it. Accord" ' ' . ■ «= 

ing, " 1 have at length brought 
hope that I may, perhaps, prov 
in consequence have resolved ti 
on you for my implements. IN 
have nothing more." 

Mrs. Unwin, who 'cnew fron 
necessary some such occupatioi 
relapsing into its old and rooi 
pleased when this engagement 
eating it to one of his Norfolk o 
" Ever since the close of his ti 
ansious thoughts how he would 
Had he followed either of the tl 
days, he might have been not 
but also raising the &bric of a 
have spent the remaining portit 
to maintain it. But the life of 
or any, are equal to support w 
comfort to their friends. But 
dissipated my fears on that hear 
solicitation, he has been prevail 
editor of the most splendid and i 
that ever was offered to the pu 
translate all the Latin and Itali: 
approved notes of his predecesi 
elucidations and annotations on 
Fuseli is to furnish paintings for 
Johnson, the bookseller, has tal 
the first artists for engraving. 
cousin, upon his own computat 

Some of Cowper's friends, 
should have pledged himself fc 

* Hajlej, TO 
" Sept. 6, 1791. 
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and translate ; " and it seems as if he himself, after awhile, 
looked on with litde satisfaction to the editorial part of his un- 
dertaking. He says to Mr. Bagot, " As to Milton, the die 
is cast. I am engaged, have bargained with Johnson, and 
cannot recede. 1 should otherwise have been glad to do 
as you advise, to make the translation of his Latin and 
Italian poems, part of another volume, for with such an 
addition I have nearly as much verse in my budget as 
would be required for the purpoise." ^® And in answer to 
Hurdis, he writes, " I am much obliged to you for wishing 
that I were employed in some original work rather than in 
translation. To tell the truth, I am of your mind ; and un- 
less I could find another Homer, I shall promise, I believe 
and vow, when I have done with Milton, never to translate 
again. Buf^tay veneration for our great countryman b 
equal to what 1 feel for the Grecian, and consequently 1 am 
happy, and feel myself honorably employed, whatever I do 
for Milton." ^9 

It was not for want of original subjects that he bad en- 
gaged in this undertaking. Lady Hesketh, taking up ap- 
parently a thought which Paoli, as reported by Boswell,^ 
had thrown out in conversation, proposed to him the Med- 
iterranean for a topic. He replied, " Unless I were a better 
historian than I am, there would be no proportion between 
the theme and my ability. It seems, indeed, not to be so 
properly a subject for onte poem, as for a dozen." ^^ Mr. 
Buchanan, the curate of Ravenstone, Q^ a litde sequestered 
village within the distance of an easy walk from Weston,") 
observed to him, that no poet, ancient or modern, had ex- 
pressly treated on the four divisions of human life — in- 

« Dec. 5, 1791. » Dec. 10. 

* Diniiijg at General Paoli's, Johnson said, " The ^rand object of 
travelling is to see the shores of the Mediterranean. On those shores 
were the four great empires of the world, the Assyrian, the Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman. All our religion, almost all our law, 
almost all our arts, almost all that sets us above savages, has come to us 
from the shores of the Mediterranean." The General observed, that 
Thx MxDiTEBiiAirfAN would be a noble subject for a poem. — 
B^sweUy vol. vi. p. 154. Ed. 1835. 

A noble subject indeed, — but about as practicable for a poem as for 
t panorama. 

» July 11, 1791. 
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fancj, youth, manhood, and old age ; and be offered ix 
his consideration a brief sketch, with the hope that bd 
might be induced to work upon it. It pleased Cowper so 
well, that he requested him to draw out his thoughts more 
at length ; and in reply to the second sketch expressed a 
full determination to undertake the subject. " My dear 
sir," said be, '"^ you have sent me a beautiful poem, wanting 
nothing but metr^. 1 would to Heaven that you would 
give it that requisite yourself; for he who could make the 
sketch, cannot but be well qualified to finish. But if you 
will not, I will ; provided always, nevertheless, that GJod 
gives me ability, for it will require no common share to do 
justice to your conceptions." ^ 

Accordingly he began upon this theme, and long cher- 
ished the thoughts of pursuing it, expecting, as it appears, 
to produce a poem of about the same length as the Task. 
But another subject had taken stronger possession of his 
mind — an Oak in Yardley Chase, which was within 
reach of his walks, and was believed to be as old as the 
Norman conquest. He never bestowed more labor on any 
of his compositions than upon the commencement of a poem 
upon thb tree ; nor did he ever labor more successfully. 
No hint of his intention was ever given to any of his firiends ; 
this was that he might have the pleasure of surprising them 
with it ; and it may be supposed that he looked to its com- 
pletion with more confidence, because it would probably 
not have extended beyond a few hundred lines. But his 
engagement with Milton engrossed him altogether; and 
when he looked into the task of commenting, his spirits 
began to fail. " I seem," he said, " to fear more the labor 
to which it calls me, than any great difficulty with which it 
is likely to be attended. To the labors of versifying I have 
no objection, but to the labors of criticism I am new, and 
apprehend that I shall find them wearisome. Should that 
be the case, I shall be dull, and must be contented to share 
the censure of being so, with altnost all the commentators 
that have ever existed." ^ The more he considered this 
engagement, the more irksome it appeared to him* " How 

» May 11, 1791. » To Mr. Hurdis, Feb. ^, 1798. 
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often," said he, "do I wish, in die course of the day, that I 
Could be employed once nx>re in poetry ; and how often, of 
coarse, diat this Miltonic trap had never caught me I " — 
'^ That ill-fated work, impracticable in itself, has made eveijr 
thing else impracticable."^ 

But a melancholy change had taken place in Cowper's 
domestic circumstances, and in his state of mind, before he 
thus repented altogether of his engagement. When it was 
made, Mrs. Unwin, though she had not recovered fiom the 
e^ts of her fall, was still able to take thought for him, and 
contribute to his comfort, and bear a cheerful part in society. 
In the same letter wherein she communicates his arrange- 
ment concerning the Milton to her Norfolk friends, she said, 
"Another capital pleasure we are now rejoicing in. Dear 
Lady Hesketh arrived at Weston this very day sevennight. 
accompanied with her ever-attendant train, fine sense, good 
temper, affectionate cordiality, and ever-pleasing vivacity." 
— ft was the last visit in which she either found or com- 
municated cheerfulness at Weston Lodge. About two 
ooonths after her arrival, Mrs. Unwin was seized with a 
giddiness, and must have fallen with her chair, if Cowper, 
on whom she called for help, had not been just in time to 
save her. The giddiness, though with some abatement, 
lasted the whole day, and was attended with other very 
alarming symptoms, so that she kept her bed for many days, 
and her chamber for some weeks. In writing to inform 
Rose of this, whose intended visit at Christmas was thereby 
prevented, Cowper says, " She has been my faithfiil and 
affectionate nurse for many years, arid consequently has a 
claim on all my attentions. She has them, and will have 
them as long as she wants them, which will probably be, at 
the least, a considerable time to come. I feel the shock, as 
you may suppose, in every nerve. God grant that there 
naay be no repetition of it ! Another such a shock upon 
her would, I think, overset me completely; but at present 
I bold up bravely." 35 

Her gradual amendment seemed to give him reason for 
l^ypbg, that, as the spring advanced, she might be perfectly 

•* To Haylej, Dec. 26, 1798: •• Dec. af , 1791. 
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restored to health ; though he was aware that they had 
both " reached a time of life when heavy blows, if not fatal, 
are at least long felt." Spring came, but it took from him 
more than it brought. At the beginning of March, he writes 
to Mr. Newton — " All our little world is going to London 
— the gulf that swallows most of our good things, and, like 
a bad stomach, too often assimilates them to itself. Our 
neighbors at the Hall go thither to-morrow. Mr. and Mrs. 
Throckmorton, as we lately called them, but now Sir John 
and my Lady, are no longer inhabitants here, but hence- 
forth of Bucklands, in Berkshire. I feel the loss of them, 
and shall feel it, since kinder or noore friendly treatment I 
never can receive, at any hands, than I have always found 
at theirs. But it has long been a foreseen change, and was, 
indeed, almost daily expected long before it happened. 
The desertion of the Hall, however, will not be total. The 
second brother, George, now Mr. Courtenay,^^ intends to 
reside there ; and with him, as with his elder brother, I have 
always been on terms the most agreeable. 

" Such is this variable scene ; so variable, that, had the 
reflections I sometimes make upon it a permanent influence, 
I should tremble at the thought of a new connectbn ; and, 
to be out of the reach of its mutability, lead almost the 
life of a hermit. It is well with those who, like you, have 
God for their companion ! Death cannot deprive them of 
Him, and He changes not the place of his abode. Other 
changes, therefore, to them are all supportable ; and what 
you say of your own experience is the strongest possible 
proof of it. Had you lived without God, you could not 
have endured the loss you mention. May He preserve me 
from a similar one ; at least, till he shall be pleased to draw 
me to himself again ! Then, if ever that day come, it will 
make me equal to my burden ; but at present I can bear 
nothing well." 

Lady Hesketh went about a week after the Throck- 
mortons ; and when Rose, who came to cheer them for a 
few days after her departure, had returned to London, Cow- 
per and Mrs. Unwin were ^' once more reduced to their 

** And since, Sir George Throekmorton. 
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dual state." It was no longer good for them to be in thai 
state, though he would fain have thought so. ^^ There are 
those in the world," said he,^^ " whom we love, and whom 
we are happy to see ; but we are happy likewise in each 
other, and so far independent of our fellow-moitals, as to be 
able to pass our time comfortably without them ! — as com- 
fortably, at least, as Mrs. Unwin's frequent indispositions, 
and my no less frequent troubles of mind, will permit. 
When I am much distressed, any company but hers dis- 
tresses me more, and makes me doubly sensible of my suf- 
ferings ; though sometimes, I confess, it falls out otherwise ; 
and by the help of more general conversation, I recover 
that elasticity of mind which is able to resist the pressure. 
On the whole, I believe I am situated exactly as I should 
wish to be, were my situation to be determined by my own 
election ; and am denied no comfort that b compatible with 
the total absence of the chief of all." 

At this time, when they most needed it, a circumstance 
arising out of the engagement concerning Milton gave a 
salutary excitement to Cowper's spirits. While Fuseli was 
employed upon his Milton gallery, and Cowper proceeding 
with his version of the Latin and Italian poems, BoydeU 
also had projected a magnificent edition of the same poet, 
and had engaged Westall to make designs for it, and Hayley 
to write a life of the author. '^ This squabble between 
Fuseli and BoydeU," said Cowper,^® " does not interest me 
at aU. Let it terminate as it may, I have only to perform 
my job, and leave the event to be decided by the com* 
batants. 

Suave mari magno turbantibuB aquora venHs, 
E terrd magnum aUcrius apectare laborem,^^ 

Lucretius. 

A paragraph, however, in the newspapers represented that 
the rivalry between tlie publishers was participated by the 
writers, and that Hayley and Cowper were both emulously 
engaged in writing lives of Milton. Now Cowper himself 
was not more exempt from any emulous feeling than Hayley, 

" To Mr. Newton, March 18, 1792. 
» To Mr. Bagot, Dee. 5, 1791. 
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who, in all his feelings, was one of the most generous of 
men ; and the paragraph had the singular effect of leading 
to a friendship between them. For Hayley addressed a 
sonnet to his reputed competitor upon this occasion. 

Cowper! delight of all whojuatlv prize 
The splendid magic of n Etrnin divine, 
That sweetly tempts th' enlightened aoul to rise, 
As sun-beanw lure an eagle to the skies! 
Poet ! to whom I feel my heart incline 
As to a friend endeared by virtue's lies ; 
Ne'er ehall my name in pride's contentious line 
With hostile emulation cope with thine. 
No! let us meet with kino, fraternal aim. 
Where Milton's shrine invites a votive throng. 
With thee I share a passion for his faiiie. 
Mis zeal for truth, his scorn of venal blame ; 
But thou hast rarer gifts; to thee belong 
His harp of highest tone, his sanctity of song. 

This sonnet he enclosed to Cowper, wilh the (bUowing 

letter: — 



I have often been ter 

of your poetry, to trouble ■ 

peatedly checked myself, i 

believing ourselves distant 

genius, is but a sorry apolc 

Though I resisted my i 

friend, that 1 might not disi 

I cannot resist a desire, eq 

an idea, which I am told i 

myself, on a recent occt 

Allow me, therefore, to sa 

"toydell anc 

id Mr. Fuf 

, When 

'e that we 

3eing your 

" 'elab( 



is your design to Illustrat 
and 1 only mean to execut 
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his late biographer has given us, upon a plan that will, I 
flatter myself, be particularly pleasing to those who love the 
author as we do. 

As to the pecuniary interest of those persons who venture 
large sums in expensive decorations of Milton, I am per- 
suaded his expanding glory will support them all. Every 
splendid edition, where the merits of the pencil are in any 
degree worthy of the poet, will, I think, be secure of suc- 
cess. I wish it cordially to all ; as I have great affection 
for the arts, and a sincere regard for those whose talents 
reflect honor upon them. 

To you, my dear sir, I have a grateful attachment, for 
the infinite delight which your writings have affi>rded me ; 
and if, in the course of your work, I have any opportunity 
to serve or oblige you, I shall seize it with that friendly 
spirit which has impelled me at present to assure you, both 
in prose and rhyme, that I am 

Your very cordial admirer, 

W. HAYLEY. 

c 

p. S. — I wrote the enclosed sonnet on being told that 
our names had been idly printed together, in a newspaper, 
as hostile competitors. Pray forgive its poetical defects, 
for its affectionate sincerity. 

From my ignorance of your address, I send this to your 
booksellers, by a person commissioned to place my name in 
the list of your subscribers ; and let me add, if you ever 
wish to form a new collection of names for any similar pur- 
pose, I entreat you to honor me so far as to rank ndney of 
your own accord, among those of your sincerest friends. 
Adieu ! 

Having written the letter, and transcribed the sonnet, 
Hayley hesitated whether or not to intrude on one whose 
habits were even more retu-ed than his own, by sending 
them. His friend. Dr. Warner, overruled this doubt ; 
Cowper, he said, would surely be pleased ; and, as he was 
going to London, he offered to deposit the packet with his 
publisher, Johnson. There it remained six weeks, to Hay- 
ley's no little mortification, and to the vexation of Cowper, 
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when he received it at last. " What, indeed," says he,** 
" could he imagine less than that I meant, by such an ob- 
stinate silence, !o tell him thai I valued neither him, nor his 
praises, nor his proffered friendship? in short, that I consid- 
ered him a rival, and therefo'" '■'"> " *"■" -'"h™- V.o»<u( 
and despised him." Of coi 
on the very evening that it c 
of that answer which has apf 
which Hayley said he had an 
" I rejoice that you are empl 
acter of a man, perhaps the 
honor to our coimtry, and w 
Here we shall not clash, or ij 
LJfe of Milton is no part of r 
cope with each other in noth 
you avow for me, unworthy 
character and writings, and e 
begotten in my heart for you 
Milton will be highly valued 
prompt in his reply. " He 
vinced that I love him, as inde 
chief acquisition that my own 

Their correspondence no\ 
carried on with characteristic 
ley was invited to Weston, a 
£'iend there, in May. " I w 
Lady Hesketh,-"! "to greet I 
shall not stiffen him into free 
ble for my success. It will 
the countenance that he pre 
will or not, I am always a ph 
man's looks, am sure to assur 
disagreeable. But I hope I 
Hayley. It seldom happens 
his disposiuon, is very Gorgoi 

Two persons so well inci 
already intellectually acquain: 

" To Ludy Hesket 
*> Appendix to Coi 
•■ Apia 26. 
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appointed at their meeting. Hayley was then in his forty* 
seventh year; time had given to his fine and animated 
countenance ^^ a thoughtful and somewhat pensive air ; but 
his disposition was buoyant and lively, and his manners as 
pleasing as they were warm, and not less cordial than pleas- 
ing. " Every body here," said Cowper, " has fallen in love 
with him, and wherever he goes every body must. — We 
have formed a friendship that I trust will last for life, and 
render us an edifying example for all future poets ! " Hay- 
ley expressed his feelings to his old friend, Romney. '^ Oz- 
risdmo PittorCy' said he, '*' often have 1 wished to convey you 
by magic to my side, when you were not near me; but I 
believe I never wished it more ardently than I have done 
under this very kind, poetical roof. You would be pleased 
here, as I am, and think with me, that my brother bard is 
one of the most interesting creatures in the world, from the 
powerful united influence of rare genius and singular mis- 
fortunes, with the additional charm of mild and engaging 
manners. Then, as to the grand article of females, (for 
what is a scene without a woman in it ? ) here is a muse of 
seventy, that I perfectly idolize. — Here is a wonderful 
scene ; it would affect you, I know, as it does me. Few 
things in life have given me such heartfelt satisfaction as my 
visit to this house ; and the more so as my kind hosts seem 
to regard me as sent to them by Providence, for our general 
delight and advantage. — As to myself, I feel I have now 
found the thing I most wanted — a congenial, poetical 
spirit, willing to join with me in the most social and friendly 
cultivation of an art dear to us both, and particularly dear 
to us as the cement of friendship." 

" My host," says Hayley, " though now in his sixty-first 
year, appeared as happily exempt from all the infirmities of 
advanced life, as friendship could wish him to be ; and his 
more elderly companion, not materially oppressed by age, 
discovered a benevolent alertness of character, that seemed 
to promise a continuance of their domestic comfort. Their 

^ MisB Seward Bays, in a letter to George Hardinge, << I am glad 

£oa like Hayley 's countenance. How have i seen those fine eyes of 
is spaikle, ana melt, and fflow, as wit, compassion, or imagination, had 
the ascendence in his mind.'* — LetterSf vol. i. p. 351. 

VOL. II. 17 
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reception of me was kindness itself. ^ I was enchanted to 
find that the manners and conversation of 'Cowper resem- 
bled his poetry, charming by unaffected elegance and the 
graces of a benevolent spirit. I looked with affectionate 
veneration and pleasure on the lady who, having devoted 
her life and fortune to the service of this tender and sublime 
genius, in watching over him with maternal vigilance through 
many years of the darkest calamity, appeared to be now 
enjoying a reward justly due to the ncAslest exertions of 
friendship, in contemplating the health and the renown of 
the poet, whom she had the happiness to preserve. 

" It seemed hardly possible to survey human nature in a 
more touching and a more satisfactory point of view. — 
Their tender attention to each other, their simple, devout 
gratitude for the mercies which they had experienced to- 
gether, and their constant, but unaffected propensity to im- 
press on the mind and heart of a new friend the deep sense 
which they incessantly felt of their mutual obligations to 
each other, afibrded me very singular gratification." 

Hayley had not been with them many days, when, on 
returning firom a morning walk with his new friend, they 
were mformed that Mrs. Unwin had had a paralytic stroke. 
Cowper ran to her, and came back in a state that alarmed 
Hayley in the highest degree for hb senses. His first speech 
was wild in the extreme. " My answer," says Hayley, 
" was little less so ; but it was addressed to the predomi- 
nant fancy of my unhappy friend, and, with the blessing of 
Heaven, it produced an instantaneous calm in his troubled 
mind. From that moment he rested on my fijendship with 
such mild and cheerful confidence, that his afifectionate 
spirit regarded me as sent providentially to support him in 
a season of the severest affliction." 

Their Olney apothecary would not allow that the attack 
in December had been paralytic. Cowper himself never 
doubted but that it was ; that the present was so could oot 
be dissembled : her speech was almost unintelligible ; she 
was unable to move from place to place, or to keep her 
eyes open ; and the use of the right hand and arm was lost. 
Hayley eagerly inquired if there was an electrical ma- 
chine in the neighborhood ; and little as it could have been 
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expected, an inhabitant of the village possessed just such a 
ooe as was wanted, which he had in part constructed him* 
self. Hayley, from endeavoring at first to counteract by 
electricity a continual tendency to inflammation in his own 
eyes, had been used to try its remedial effects upon his 
country neighbors, often to no avail, but now and then with. 
the happiest results. He tried it now upon Mrs. Unwin, 
and wrote also to his friend, Dr. Austin, for advice : before 
that advice could arrive, " thb powerful though uncertain 
remedy " appeared to be of material service. Siie daily 
recovered a little strength and a little power of utterance; 
" but her amendment," said Cowper to Lady Hesketh, " is 
sbw, as must be expected at her time of life, and in such a 
disorder : I am as well myself as you have ever known me 
in a time of much trouble, and even better. Hayley has 
been all in all to us on this very afflicting occasion. Love 
him, I charge you, dearly, for my sake. Where could I 
bave found a man, except himself, who could have made 
bimself so necessary to me m so short a time, that I abso- 
lutely know not how to live without him ? " Lady Hes- 
keth, on the first intelligence of tliis affliction, offered to 
come to them. He replied, " Though happy, as you well 
know, to see you at all dmes, we have no need, and I trust 
shall have none, to trouble you with a joumey^ made on 
purpose. Yet once again, I am willing and desirous to be- 
lieve we shall be a happy trio at Weston ; but unless 
necessity dictates a journey of charity, I wish all yours 
hither to be made for pleasure." ^ 

Hayley left them in the begmning of June. There was 
then every appearance of progressive amendment in Mrs. 
Unwin, and the disposition of the patient herself afforded 
the best ground of hope. ^^ It is a great blessing to us 
hoth," said Cowper, " that, poor, feeble thing as she is, she 
has a most invincible courage, and a trust in God's goodness 
that nothing can shake. She always tells me she is better, 
■^ and will probably die with those very words upon her 
lips. They will be true then at least, for then she will be 
hest of all." Their warm friend had urged them to visit 
1^ at Eartbam^ as soon as Mrs. Unwin should be able to 

4s May 96, 1792. 
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take the journey ; and as each hoped that such a change 
might be beneficial to the other, both were willing to think 
it possible, that they might undertake what was to them so 
formidable a journey. A year before ^^ he had said, in re- 
ply to Hurdis's introductory letter, " We shall not, I hope, 
hereafter be known to each other as poets only, for your 
writings have made me ambitious of a nearer appoa(^ to 
you. Your door, however, will never be opened to me. 
My fate and fortbne have combined with my natural dispo- 
sition to draw a circle round me which I cannot pass ; nor 
have I been more than thirteen miles from home these 
twenty years, and so far very seldom. But you are a 
younger man, and therefore may not be quite so immovable ; 
m which case, should you choose at any time to move Wes- 
ton-ward, you will always find me happy to receive you.** 
— Now, however, the ardor of a new friendship, and the 
hope that Mrs. Un win's recovery might be promoted by 
travelling and by change of air, roused him to a resoluticm 
of which he had fancied himself incapable ; and he who, 
during so many years, had been as it were spell-^bouod within 
the purlieus of Olney, prepared for a journey to the south 
coast. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

HAYLET. COWPER^S VISIT TO EARTHAM. ROMNEY. 

When Hay ley left his own Memoirs for posthumous 
publication, he designated himself in the title as the Friend 
and Biographer of Cowper, having, no doubt, in niind Lord 
Brooke's epitaph at Warwick ; but honorable as in both 
instances such friendship must ever be deemed, both Hay- 
ley and Lord Brooke will be remembered also for merits of 
their own. 

William Hayley, whose friendship for Cowper was in its 
consequences rewarded well, and well deserved the r^CQIQ'* 

^ March 6, 1791, 
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pense which is obtained, was born at Chichester, in 1745* 
His fiither raised a company during that time of rebeliioQ 
and threatened invasion ; a baronetcy was offered him in 
acknowledgment of his patriotic exertions ; this he had 
prudence enough to decline, as a rank which it was beyond 
his means to support ; but the military character which he 
had assumed led him into expenses that impaired his for- 
tune, and into habits of intemperance that brought him to 
an early grave. The eldest of his two children was laid 
beside him two years afterwards in Eartham churchyard, 
having died pf inoculated small-pox. A more deplorable 
fikte soon threatened the surviving child ; but by the devo* 
ted care and prayers of his mother he was restored from a 
disease which the physicians pronounced would leave him, 
if he escaped with life, a deformed and helpless idiot. It 
kit, howev^, no other inconvenience than a slight lameness. 
When he was sufficiendy recovered, he was placed at Eton. 
His mind, he says, always " recoiled with emouons of indig- 
naim and di$gust from the recollection of the first years 
that he passed there ; " but his time was not ill spent ; and 
his early predilection for poetry was encouraged by Roberts, 
then one of the ushers, and afterwards provost, himself a 
poet ^ of the same respectable class as the author of Leoni- 
das and the Athenaid. 

After remaining six years at Eton, he gave up his chance 
of a fellowship at King's College, because he preferred the 
ea»er discipline of Trbity Hall. There he entered in 1763, 
the year in which Cowper retired fixMn the world; and 
there he amused himself with pursuing his classical studies, 
and took lessons in drawing and Italian. Three years were 
thus not unprofitably spent ; he then left Cambridge without 
taking a degree, and entered his name at the Middle Temple, 
without any serious intention of studying the law. For he 

^ Dr. Roberts's Judah Restored was one c^the first books that I ever 
possessed. It was given me by a lady whom I must ever gratefally 
uid affectionately remember as the kindest friend of m^ boyhood. I 
f««d it often then, and oan still reour to it with satisfoction ; and per- 
iups I owe mtmethmg to the plain dignity of its style ; which is suited 
to the subject, and every where bears the stamp of good sense and care- 
^ erudition. To acknowledge obligations of this lund is both a pleaa- 
tte and a doty. 

17* 
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soon convinced himself that nature had never intended him 
for a ban'ister ; and flattered himself with an expectation 
that his passion for poetry, and particularly for the draioa^ 
might be made the means of enriching him in a far ihore 
agreeable way. He remembered, he says, that Dryden 
had once engaged to produce four new plays every year, 
and therefore diought himself modest in his purpose of com- 
posing only two in the same space of time, and moderate 
m his calculation of deriving only a thousand a year from 
bis dramatic profits. 

Such baseless expectations might have ruined any one 
who had not, like Hayley, a fair inheritance on which to 
rest ; but, provided as he was with that substantial gift of for- 
tune, he could smile at the recollection of his utter disap- 
pointment, and never had cause to regret that he had not 
applied himself to some professional pursuit. His excellent 
mother had no other wish than to promote his happiness in 
any way which he thought best. She had taken a house 
in London, because he liked a London residence : when 
he married, in 1769, she enabled him to make a settlement 
upon his wife, by giving up her own : she continued to reside 
with them in town as long as they preferred London for 
their place of abode ; and she removed with them into the 
country m 1774, at the close of which year she died, fortu- 
nate in not living to witness the commencement of that 
domestic infelicity, the possibility of which she had had but 
too much reason to apprehend. This consideration must 
have consoled her son in his regret that the high reputation 
which he afterwards obtained came too late to gladden that 
heart which of all others would have most rejoiced in it. For 
she had kindled and fostered in him the love of poetry, and 
encouraged his literary ambition as he grew up ; and though 
not without fear, had not opposed his purpose when, disre- 
garding the ordinary pursuits of fortune, he resolved to make 
literature at once his business and his recreation. He has 
said of himself that '^ his contempt of money often rose to 
romantic excess, and sometimes led him into serious incon- 
venience ; but in his estimation, books, retirement, and 
fiiendsbip, were the real treasures of human life. In all 
these he was abundantly rich ; and he justly reckoned his 
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^ick and cofkstant relbh for them all a blessing id itsdf that 
called for incessant and cheeritrl gratitude to the Giver of 
i?11 good."» 

As a dramatic writer, Hayley was unsuccessful, though it 
had been his first ambition to excel in that line, and though 
several of his pieces were brought upon the stage. One 
luckless tragedy, which he had published without the hope 
of its being acted, had the singular fortune of being repre- 
sented at both the London theatres at the same time,, con- 
demned at the one, and received with applause at the other. 
The manager of Covent Garden said to iiim in a letter at 
this time, '^ I shall regard it as one of the most fortunate 
events of my mimic life, if I can fairly bring you to a deter^ 
mination of being a dramatic author ; 1 mean for the stagCj 
which certainly holds out much greater rewards of fame, 
delight, and profit, than any other species of literary com- 
position." ^ No wonder that he continued to mistake his 
own powers, when he was thus encouraged in the highest 
quarter, and when rival managers contended for a play 
which carried with it, in its detestable subject, its own cer- 
tain condemnation. But all Hayley's tragedies were defi- 
cient in the essentials of dramatic poetry ; and his comedies 
were written upon the French model, in rhyme. These he 
intended for a private theatre. Colman,* however, brought 

' Memoirs, toI. i. p. 333. ' Memoirs, vol. i. p. 396. 

* " A comedy in rhyme," said he, " is a bold attempt ; yet when so 
well executed as in the present instance, it would, I tnink, be received 
with favor, especially on a stage of a genius somewhat similar to that 
of a private theatre, for which thejr were professedly written." * Hen- 
derson, after reading it aloud in his admirable manner, was of a differ- 
ent opinion : *^ he admired it exceedingly, but thought the rhyme unfit 
for a public stage, as it. is so difficult to recite without an unpleasing 
monotony." Gibbon called it " the boldest of poetical attempts, but 
declared himself astonished and delighted by the happiness of its 
execution." 

The Monthly Review (vol. Ixx. April, 1784) says, " The comedies are 
in rhyme, — start not, reader, — in rhyme ; but such rhyme, so familiar, 
so easy, so flowing, that prose itself can scarcely appear more natural, 
more convenient ror the purposes of the dialogue, or the business of the 
drama ; like the ancient iambic, recommended by Aristotle, and char* 
scterized by Horace as the measure peculiarly suited to the scene, 
luitum rdms agtndia. -— Meaturt in comedy is to this day agreeable to 

• Memoln, vol. i. p. 314, 993, 995. 
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out one of them at the Ha/maricet, and it met with aoato 
success. 

But though Hayley mistook bis own [xjwere when be 
attempted dramatic coinpositlon, he made the best use of 
them in composing his Assays on FaintiDg, on History, and 
on Epic Poetry, in the foim of Epistles in verse, addressed 
respectively to Romney, Gibbon, and Mason. With the 
painter he was already intimate, and the hope of contrihu- 
dng to make his friend's genius better known to the public, 
was the chief motive which had induced him to choose that 
branch of the arts for his subject. The Essay on History 
procured for him Gibbon's friendship ; the other Essay drew 
from Mason a letter of handsome acknowledgment; but 
when the two poets met, though it was with the mutual 
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ting character of its most eminent professors. There is, I 
believe," says he, " a season of life in which poems of this 
nature may be read with the happiest effect. The first, and 
perhaps the most important step towards forming a great 
artist in any line, is to inspire a youth of quick feelings with 
an enthusiastic passion for some particular art, and with an 
ingenuous delight in the glory of its heroes. — Such was the 
end that I proposed to myself in these Essays ; for as deli* 
cate or inconstant health, and the love of literary retirement, 
have prevented me from serving the community in scenes 
of active life, I have considered it as particularly incumbent 
on me to endeavor, at least, in my poetical pursuits, to pro* 
mote the interest of society. — I am aware that such an 
idea is open to much raillery, as vain and romantic ; but 
poetry is an art which conduces so little to the private 
emolument and advantage of those who devote even a life 
to it, that they ought, I think, to be indulged in such pros- 
pects, however chimerical, as arise only nom a benevolent 
vanity." * 

Whether or not any of Hayley's Essays have had the 
specific effect which he hoped to produce, they imparted, 
by help of the copious notes wherewith he elucidated them, 
much information in an agreeable form : his translated sped* 
mens of Dante, which were introduced in these notes, re* 
vived among us a taste for the Italian poets ; and Spanish 
literature had been so long and so utterly neglected in this 
country, that he may be truly said to have introduced the 
knowledge of it to his contemporaries. When Lord Hol- 
land published his Life of Lope de Vega, he sent a copy 
of it to Hayley, with a letter, saying that he had been in- 
duced to learn Spanbb by what he had read of Ercilla in 
those notes. 

Perhaps the Essays were read more for the sake of the 
notes than of the poetry ; but the poetry was praised in the 
highest terms. The author was spoken of as a new star in 
the poetical hemisphere, whose firet appearance had been 
noted with delight, and who continued to shine, if possible, 
^th increasing splendor. '' Almost unrivalled excellence '* 

« fr^h^ to his Poems and Playa, 1795^ 
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was discovered in his choice and application of simileSi 
which it was said had ever been considered one great test 
of the poet's art ; and his sentiments were pronounced to be 
^' such as could only be expected from an imagination truly 
creative, regulated by a judgment critically exact." Critics 
talked of "his inimitable pen," and the "admirable truth 
and precision of pencil, which so eminently marked the 
animated portraits of this masterly writer." It was said of 
him that he had " the fire and the invention of Dryden, the 
wit and ease of Prior, and that if his versification was a de- 
gree less polished than Pope's, it was more various ;^' " that 
he had studiously avoided the meretricious ornaments of 
fantastic and far-fetched epithets ; and that his ideas, though 
conceived in the finest frenzy of imagination, were on every 
occasion expressed with perspicuity, elegance, and the 
chastest simplicity." 

" It may be remarked," said a reviewer, " of this writer, 
that he is almost the only poet, of the present day at least, 
who has had the courage, (for such is the libertinism of the 
world that it must be called so,) to avow, in his poetical 
capacity, a belief in revelation. His example is a sufficient 
proof, (notwithstanding a respectable opinion to the con- 
trary,) that the great truths of religion, though incapable of 
embellishment, will admit of poetical application, and may 
be introduced both with force and propriety." This was 
injurious to Hayley's contemporaries : it required no cour- 
age in those days, nor has it, God be thanked ! in any age, 
for an author in this country, whether in prose or verse, to 
declare his belief in revealed religion. I know not, indeed, 
whether any poet of that generation, except Churchill, ven- 
tured to intimate — for even Churchill did not venture to 
proclaim — his unbelief. The praise, however, which was 
thus bestowed on Hayley, would have been his due, if it 
had not been unjusdy and invidiously enhanced ; and Cow- 
per was no doubt on that score the more readily disposed 
to reciprocate his proffered friendship. 

There is one passage in Hayley's poems with which 
Cowper would sympathize deeply in all its parts. 

For me who feel, whene'er I touch the lyre, 
My talents sink below my proud desire ; 
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Who often doubt, and sometimes credit give, 
When friends assure me that my verse will Uve ; 
Whom health, too tender for the bustling throng, 
Led into pensive shade and soothing song ; 
Whatever fortune my unpolished rhymes 
May meet, in present or in future times, 
Let the blest art my grateful thoughts employ. 
Which soothes my sorrow and augments my joy ; 
Whence lonely peace and social pleasure springs, 
And friendship, dearer than the smile of kings. 
While keener poets, •querulously proud. 
Lament the ill of poes^ aloud, 
And magnify, with imtation's zeal, 
Those common evils we too strongly feel. 
The envious comment, and the subtle style 
Of specious slander, stabbing with a smile ; 
Frankly I wish to make her olessinss known, 
And think those blessings for her ills atone ; 
Nor would my honest pride that praise forego, 
Which makes Malignity yet more my foe. 

If heart-felt pain e'er led me to accuse 
The dangerous gift of the alluring Muse, 
'Twas in the moment when my verse impressed 
Some anxious feelings on a Mother's breast. 

O thou fond Spirit, who with pride hast smiled, 

And frowned with fear, on thy poetic child. 

Pleased, yet alarmed, when, in his boyish time, 

He sighed in numbers, or he laughed in rhyme ; 

While thy kind cautions warned him to beware 

Of Penury, the bard's perpetual snare ; 

Marking the early temper of his soul, 

Careless of wealth, nor fit for base control : 

Thou tender Saint, to whom he owes much more 

Than ever Child to Parent owed before ; 

In life's first season, when the fever's fiame 

Shrunk to deformity his shrivelled frame. 

And turned each fairer image in his brain 

To blank confusion and her crazy train, 

'Twos thine, with constant love, through lingering years 

To bathe thy Idiot Orphan in thy tears ; 

Day after day, and night succeeding night. 

To turn incessant to the hideous sight, 

And frequent watch, if haply at thy view, 

Departed Reason might not dawn anew : 

Though medicinal art, with pitying care. 

Could lend no aid to save thee from despair. 

Thy fond maternal heart adhered to Hope and Prayer ; 
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Nor prayed in vain ; thy child, from Powers above^ 
Received the sense to feel and bless thy love. 
P might he thence receive the happy skill 
And force proportioned to his ardent will, 
With Trutli's unfading radiance to emblaze 
Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praise ! 
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80Dg of the Poet was idolized for its miraculous effeets ; fel 
a poem, intended to promote the cultivation of good humoTi 
may still, perhaps, be fortunate enough to prove of some 
iitde service to society in general ; or, if this idea may be 
tixmght too chimericaJ and romantic by sober reason, it is 
at least one of those pleasing and innocent delusions, in 
which a poetical enthusiast may be safely indulged/'-— 
'' His observauon," he said, ^^ of the various ethcts of spleen 
OQ the female character, induced him to believe that he 
might render an important service to docial life, if his poetiy 
oould induce his young and &ir readers to cultivate the 
gende qualities of die heart, and maintain a constant flow 
of good humor. With this view he composed his ^IVi- 
umphs of Temper," and he had once the gratificati(Mi to 
hear from ^^ the very good and sensible mother of a large 
family," that she was indebted to that poem for a complete 
refomiation in the character of her eldest daughter, who^ 
from being perverse and mtractable, was rendered, by her 
ambition to imitate Serena, the most docile and dutifiil 
of children. This book retained its popularity more than 
twenty years, being one of those which were chiefly pur- 
chased for presents, and for which, therefore, there was a 
continual demand. It may be doubted whether, among all 
those by which it has been superseded, there has been any 
80 likely to produce upon readers at a certain time of life, 
when the mind most easily receives its bias, so good an 
effect. 

That poem raised Hayley's reputation to its highe^ pitch ; 
to him, as the most popular of hving poets, the laureateship 
was "graciously offered" upon Warton's death, and was 
"as graciously declined in a few verses to Mr. Pitt on the 
occasion ; " ® and he had a more remarkable proof of his 
own celebrity, when, upon going to a nursery garden near 
London, and offering to pay for a plant which he had chosen, 
the nursery-man, Mr. Lee, having discovered who he wa9> 
refused to accept the money, and said, " Sir, you are a very 
great man, to whom I shall be particularly happy to show 
every Iitde civility in my power. I am sorry that my lame' 

* Memoirs of Thomu Alphonao Hayley, p. 36. 
VOL. II. 13 
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foot and your haste prevent my makbg up a nosegay tar 
the lady in the carriage." 

His reputation, however, was no sooner at the full than 
it began to wane. Some critics, in the exercise of their 
vocation, took more pleasure in exposing his faults than in 
praising him for what was praiseworthy ; in journals which 
at the commencement of his career had been fiiendly to 
him, there arose other writers " who knew not Hayley ; " 
like every successful author, he had provoked some envy ; 
and like every incautious one, some enemies. He incurred 
a certain degree of censure for the lax tone of morals in two 

Erose works, which, though published anonymously, were 
nown to be his ; and in the same Essay wherein he apos- 
trophized Gibbon as one on whom 

Mistaken zeal, wrapt in a priestly pall, 
Had from the baser urn poured darkest gall, 

he offended the mfidels by lamenting the historian's^ 
infidelity. 

Think not my verse means blindly to engage 
In rash defence of thy profaner page ! 
Though keen her spirit her attachment fond, 
Base service cannot suit with friendship's bond. 
Too firm from duty's sacred path to turn, 
She breathes an honest sigh of deep concern, 
And pities Genius, when his wild career 
Gives Faith a wound, or Innocence a fear. 

The friends of Hume look umbrage at the manner in 
which his history ^^ was censured ; and the friends of War- 

• How this should have appeared violent to Dr. Robertson is mar- 
yellous. " Who is this Mr. Hayley ? " he says in a letter to Gibbon, 
(1781.) " His poetry has more merit than that of most of his contem- 
poraries; but his Whiggism is so bigoted, and his Christianity so fierce, 
that he almost disgusts one with two very good things." — Gibbon's 
MisctUaneaus JVorkSf vol. ii. p. 256. 

If there be any thins in the Essay on History (which is the work to 
which Robertson alludes) fiercer than the milky passage quoted in the 
text, 1 have not been able to discover it. 

10 Emerging from the gophists* school, 

With spirit eager, yet with judgment cool ; 
With subtile skill to steal upon aj^lause, 
And give falae vigor to the weaker cause j 
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burton (for Warburton had friends, and deserved to have 
them) were not less displeased at seeing his works treat* 
ed with unwarrantable contempt. Hayley thus purchased 
for himself unfavorable opinions from opposite quarters ; and 
though time had taught him not to appreciate his own pow- 
ers too highly, it mortified ^^ him to feel that he was sink- 
ing in estimation with the public. When he characterized 
Hume's fame as a waxen fabric, he had not questioned him- 
self whether his own was of a more durable material. His 
£ssays were valuable only because of the information which 
they contained ; there was nothing in the poetry that could 
invite a second perusal. In the Triumphs of Temper, he had 
addressed himself virginibus puerisque ; to such readers it 
was more useful, because better adapted and more accepta- 
ble than any more serious or elevated strain ; but with the 
general public his reputation had quietly declined. A bet- 
ter taste had gradually grown up. The public were no 
longer comprised in " the Town ; " nor were the rising 
generation of poets contented, like their predecessors, to be 
known by the appellation of Wits ; they had been recalled 
to the study of nature, and had been led to drink at the 
wells of English un defiled. More than any other poet, 
Cowper had contributed to establish this reformation, and 
the decline of Hayley's celebrity was an inevitable conse- 

* 

« 

To paint a specioas scene with nicest art, 
Retoucli the whole, and varnish every part j 
Graceful in style, in argument acute. 
Master of every trick in Iceen dispute ; 
With these strong powers to form a winning tale, 
And hide Deceit in Moderation's veil. 
High on the pinnacle of Fashion placed, 
flume shone the idol of historic taste. 
Already, pierced by Freedom's searching rays, 
The waxen fabric of his fame decays ! 

Ep. ii. V. 548.— 61. 

" Miss Seward, after an unexpected visit (1789) from " the illustri- 
ous, the graceful Hayley," says, ^^ The nonsense and malice of the pub- 
lic critics seem t^ have given him the same disgust at the idea of pub- 
lishing that sickens upon my spirit, and slackens all my nerves of 
poetic industrv." — Letters jYoI. ii. p. 272. 

Speaking of Maty*s Review, she sajrs, (1788,) *^ Never shall 1 forget 
bis long, elaborate, confused, and stupid critique upon Hayley's beauti- 
ful Triumphs of Temper. This same critique places its author amongst 
the minor poets of the present period. O the Midas ! the Midas ! 
From that moment I never looked into Maty-trash. It was no meat 
forme." — lb. p. 7. 
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quetioe. Merry's sky-rockets and Darwio's gas-lights 
would have tbrowD it into shade no longer than while they 
lasted. 

But Hayley was incapable of envy, incapable of looking 
upon any man as his rival ; in every sense of the word, he 
was one of the most generous of men. His (Hendship for 
Cow per could not have been more sincere^ if it had been 
of old standing and slow growth ; and it had the ardor of 
novelty to animate it. Cowper, having been equally taken 
with hb guest, had explained to him the state of his own 
circumstances ; and Hayley's first thought was, that it might 
be practicable to procure a pension for him through Tbur- 
low's influence. He had published an unsuccessful ^ poem 
on the anniversary of the Revolution, which poem he had 
sent to the Chancellor, and received from him a compliment- 
ary note of acknowledgment.^^ But he had a friend, Car- 
wardine by name, whom he rarely mentions without some 
epithet indicative of cordial regard, who, being intimate with 
both, had long wished to make them acquainted with each 
other, especisdly as both were admirers and friends of his 

M The history of this composition ia somewhat carioas. <"The poet 
{Poeta loquitur) was called to London by a pressings solicitation nom 
his esteemed friend Dr. Kippis, to gratify the votaries of constitutional 
liberty, by a poem on the anniversary, which the admirers of King 
William were preparing to celebrate. The invitation was in unison 
with the poet's principfes and feelings ; but he had hardly reached his 
cell in Barnard's Inn, where he wished to compose the occasional poem 
requested, when a new affliction threw a gloom over his mind." — 
This was the sudden death of one of his earliest and most beloved 
fiiends. Having written an epitaph for him, " the poet endeavored to 
soothe and forti^ his mind under his recent affliction, by celebrating 
the hero William, the deliverer of England and of Europe. — Memoirs j 
T<d. i. p. 367, 8. 

^ " The Chancellor presents his best respects to Mr. Hayley, and 
returns him many thanks for his poems. They give a bright relief to 
the subject. William is much obliged to him, and Mary more ; and if 
it may be said without offence, liberty itself derives advantage from 
this dress." 

** There's flattery for you, from the great ! " says Hayley. " I told 
the angelic Cracherode, this morning, that I called on him to give me a 
•ermon on humility, lest my head should turn with the adulation I have 
received." The poet (Poeta loquitur) might have found a sufficient 
antidote against vanity on this occasion, in the very moderate sale of 
his production, which, " though well recited at a very numerous public 
meeting, and extolled by many private friends, was very far from be- 
coming popular." — lb. 368, 9. 
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own friend Romney. Thb object was accomplished ; and 
Hayley became sufficiendy acquainted with Thurlow, to 
flatter himself that he stood high in hb good graces. He 
now hoped that this influence might be usefully exerted in 
Cowper's behalf. 

^' Can I ever honor you enough for your zeal to serve 
me ? " says Cowper on this occasion.^* " Truly I think not. 
I am^ however, so sensible of the love I owe you on this 
account, that I every day regret the acuteness of your feel- 
ings for me, convinced that they expose you to much 
trouble, mortification, and disappointment. I have, in short, 
a poor opinion of my destiny, as I told you when you were 
here ; and though I believe that if any man living can do 
me good, you will, I cannot yet persuade myself that even 
you will be successful in attempting it. But it is no mat- 
ter; you are yourself a good which I can never value 
enough ; and whether rich or poor in other respects, I shall 
always account myself better provided for than I deserve, 
with such a iKend at my back as you. Let it please God 
to continue to me my William and Mary, and I will be 
more reasonable than to grumble." 

To Lady Hesketh he says,^^ after savbg that every body 
must fall in love with Hayley, 'Uhe Chancellor, I am will- 
ing to hope, will not be the only insensible. But I am less 
sanguine in my expectations in that, and indeed in every 
other quarter, where my interest is concerned, than either 
he or you. Depend on it, my dear, I was bom to be poor; 
and though Hayley would enrich me, if any mortal could, 
having such zeal and such talents as usually carry all before 
them, my destiny, I fear, will prove too hard for him." 

Perhaps Hayley himself, if he had not happily been 
always of a hopeful disposition, might have come to a like 
conclusion, when having, upon his arrival in London, written 
a note to the Chancellor, requesting an appointment to 
breakfast, so long a time elapsed without his receiving an 
answer, that it seemed as if it had either been forgotten, or, 
which was more likely, that there was no intention of 
answering it. It happened, however, that Carwardine was 

M June 5, 1792. » June 6. 

18* 
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about to send Cowper's poems as a present to the Chan- 
cellor's daughter ; he took this fair occasion for writing a 
second note. The appointment was then made^ and Haj- 
ley immediately communicated the result to Weston in these 
words — " Huzza ! I have passed an agreeable hour, from 
eight to nme this morning, with the Chancellor, and left 
both him and Lord Kenyon, who was with us, so impressed 
with warm wishes to serve you, that I am persuaded your 
old friend Thurlow will accomplish it if possible." Thur- 
low, it appears, till undeceived at this interview, had sup- 
posed Cowper to be rich : some one had told him so, who, 
knowing that lawyers, in proportion as they gain reputation, 
acquire wealth, concluded that the case must be the same 
with authors. 

Hayley's letters, with Mrs. Unwin's gradual amendment, 
and the physician's confident expectation of her recovery, 
raised Cowper's spirits, and he began to look forward with 
hope to his intended journey. August had been named 
for it at first ; but when Hayley advised July, for the sake 
of having longer days before them, he assented to the argu- 
ment. " This, however," said he,^® " must be left to the 
Giver of all good. If our visit to you be according to his 
will. He will smooth our way before us, and appoint the 
time of it ; and thus I speak, not because I wish to seem a 
saint in your eyes, but because my poor Mary actually is 
one, and would not set her foot over the threshold,. unless 
she had, or thought she had, God's free permi^ion. With 
that she would go through floods and fire, though without 
it she would be afraid of every thing, — afi*aid even to visit 
you, dearly as she loves, and much as she longs to see 

The intervening weeks were eventful ones in Cowpers 
little circle. Sir John Throckmorton having removed into 
Oxfordshire, upon succeeding to the baronetcy, Weston 
Hall became the residence of his brother George, who had 
now taken the name of Courtenay, and at this time brought 
home his bride there, the Catharine of Cowper's poems. 
Johnny of Norfolk came again to visit his kinsman. ^^ How 
do you imagine I have been occupied these last ten days ? " 

»« June 19. 
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says Cowper to Mr. Bull.^^ ^* In sitting, — not on cocka- 
trice eggs, nor yet to gratify a mere idle hutnor, nor because 
I was too sick to move — but because my cousin Johnson 
has an aunt who has a longing desire of ray picture, and 
because he would therefore bring a painter from London to 
draw it. For this purpose I have been sitting, as I say, 
these ten days, and am heartily glad that my sitting time is 
over." To Hayley he says, 

Abbot is painting me so true, 

That (trust me) you would stare, 
And haraly know, at the first view, 

If I were here or there. 

In the opinion of all who saw the portrait at that time, 
and in Cowper's own, the artist had succeeded to admira- 
tion. "I think," he says to Lady Hesketh,^® "it will 
affi>rd you as much pleasure, nay, perhaps even more, than 
a sight of the original myself; for you will see it with the 
thought in your mind, that whether I live or die, while this 
picture subsists, my charming lineaments and proportions 
can never be forgotten. — I verily think the portrait, ex- 
clusive of the likeness, which is the closest imaginable, one 
of the best I ever saw." 

« But the picture," said he to Mr. BuU,^^ " is not the 
only prodigy 1 have to tell you of. A greater belongs to 
me, and one that you will hardly credit, even on my own ^ 
testimony. We are on the eve of a journey, and a long * 
one. On this very day se'nnight, we set out for Eartham, 
the seat of my brother bard, Mr. Hayley, on the other side 
of London, nobody knows where, a hundred and twenty 
miles off. Pray for us, my friend, that we may have a 
safe going and return ! It is a tremendous exploit, and I 
feel a thousand anxieties when I think of it. But a promise 
made to him when he was here, that we would go if we 
could, and a sort of persuasion that we can if we will, oblige 
us to it." To Mr. Newton he says,®^ " You may imagine 
that we, who have been resident on one spot so many 
years, do not engage in such an enterprise without some 

" July 25. " July 21. 

« July 25. » July 30. 
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anxiety : persons accustomed to travel would make them- 
selves merry with mine, it seems so disproportioned to the 
occasion. Once I have been on the point of determining 
not to go, and even since we fixed the day, — my troubles 
have been so insupportable. But it has been made a mat- 
ter of much prayer ; and at last it has pleased God to sat- 
isfy me, in some measure, that his will corresponds with our 
purpose, and that he will afford us his protection." 

Mr. Newton had recently made him a transient visit. 
" I rejoiced," says Cowper, " and had reason to do so, in 
your coming to Weston, for I think the Lord came with 
you. ]Not indeed to abide with me ; not to restore me to 
that intercourse with him which I enjoyed twenty years 
ago ; but to awaken in me, however, more spiritual feeling 
than I have experienced, except in two instances, during all 
that time. The comforts that I had received under your 
ministry, in better days, all rushed upon my recollection ; 
and, during two or three transient moments, seemed to be 
in a degree renewed. You will tell me that, transient as 
they were, they were yet evidence of a love that is not so ; 
and I am desirous to believe it." 

There was a time when both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
reposed the most entire confidence in Mr. Newton. He 
had lost some of his influence over them, perhaps in conse- 
quence of having improperly asserted it ; certain, however, 
it is, that they did not communicate to him a very singular 
proceeding in which they were then engaged, and in which 
Mrs. Unwin never would have partaken, nor have permitted 
Cowper to engage, if her intellect had not been impaired. 
Cowper*s attack in 1787 had been more formidable than 
that in 1773 ; he had attempted suicide, and would have 
effected it, if Mrs. Unwin had not providentially entered the 
place in which he had suspended himself by the neck, and 
had she not also possessed presence of mind enough to cut 
him down. The former malady was of much longer dura- 
tion, and the recovery had been slow : in the latter it was 
instantaneous. The same dreadful delusion concerning his 
present rejection and probable reprobation continued in both 
cases, after his restoration ; and from the time of the last 
seizure his nervous system remained always in a state of 
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deceased activity. Most persons know by their own ex- 
perience, that In what is called '^ the vapors," objects pass 
before our closed eyes with all the vividness and distinctness 
of reality. The sense of hearing is subject to the same kind 
of illusion, (though the phenomenon is far less frequent,) and 
articulated sounds are as actually heard in the one case, as 
forms and faces are seen in the other. The visual illusion 
Cowper would have understood, even in his disorded state 
of mind ; but to the audible one he gave entire credit. It 
was more particularly upon waking in the morning, or in 
the night, that he expected to hear something ; something 
was generally heard in consequence of that expectation ; 
and whatever words came to his inward ear, he considered 
as oracular. 

There was a poor schoolmaster at Olney, Teedon by 
name, who was one of Cowper and Mrs. Unwin's pen- 
sioners. They pitied his poverty, tolerated his ridiculous 
vanity, and forgave his intrusions. While Unwin lived, 
Teedon was never mentioned in their correspondence but 
in a manner which showed that though they entertained a 
compassionate regard for liim, they were fully aware of his 
conceitedness and his folly. When Cowper, in a letter to 
this most fiimiliar of his friends, hoped the Monthly Review 
might be favorable to his first volume, for the sake of his 
Olney neighbors, who took their opinions from that journal, 
he said,^^ " Not to mention others, here is your idol, Mr. 
Teedon, whose smile is prabe." In a subsequent letter,^ 
he related an anecdote, which sufficiently characterizes the 
man : " Mr. Teedon, who favors us now and then with his 
company in an evening, as usual, was not long since dis- 
coursing, with that eloquence which bso peculiar to himself, 
on the many providential interpositions that had taken place 
in his favor. ^ He had wished for many things, (he said,) 
which, at the time when he formed those wishes, seemea 
distant and improbable, some of them indeed impossible. 
Among other wishes that he had indulged, one was, that he 
might be connected with men of genius and ability, — * and 
\tk my connection with this worthy gentleman (said he, turn- 

n See vol. i. pp. 257, 858, » Feb. 7, 1785, 
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ing to me,) that wish, I am sure, is amply gratified.' You 
may suppose that I felt the sweat gush out upon my fore- 
head when I heard that speech ; and if you do, you will not 
be at all mistaken, so much was I delighted with the deli- 
cacy of that incense." 

Yet, clearly as Cowper then saw the ridiculous points in 
this man's character, he began at length to agree with him in 
the notion that he was especially favored by Providence; 
to communicate his waking dreams to him, and to consult 
him as a person whom the Lord was pleased to answer in 
prayer. It is possible that when Mrs. Unwin found this 
was not to be prevented, she may have fallen in with it, 
knowing that Teedon would, of course, endeavor always to 
remove his distressing impressions, and encourage him by 
hopeful interpretations, and thinking that one delusion 
might thus be counteracted by another. But as her own 
mind failed, she appears to have caught her poor compan- 
ion's insanity upon this point; had her son been living, he 
would have prevented a folly, which could not have been 
concealed from him in his visits, even if they had not been 
wuhheld from it by their love and deference for him. As 
for the schoolmaster, when he perceived in what light he 
was considered by two persons whom he had been accus- 
tomed to look up to as greatly his superiors, neither his 
vanity nor his modesty would allow him to question their 
discernment. No suspicion of knavery attaches to him, for 
he was a simple-hearted creature ; as they would have him 
to be a sort of high priest incog., such he fancied himself to 
be, and consulted his internal Urim and Thummim with 
happy and untroubled confidence. 

The earliest notice of these pitiable consultations relates 
to the proposed edition of Milton. " Mrs. Unwin thanks 
Mr. Teedon for his letters, and is glad to find the Lord 
gives him so great encouragement to proceed, by shining on 
his addresses, and quickening him by his word. Mrs. Un- 
win acknowledges the Jx)rd's goodness, which is mixed with 
the many and various trials He sees fit to visit his servants 
with. There is no doubt but that there is a need-be for 
the manifold temptations to which they are exposed by night 
and by day. In his own best time he will appear for 
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them/' ^ In the week following,^* " Mrs. Unwin has the 
satisfaction of iDforming Mr. Teedon, that Mr. Cowper b 
tranquil this morning, and that with this which Mr. Teedon 
receives, a letter by the post, decisive of his undertaking the 
important business, will go by the same messenger. May 
the Lord speed it ! His glory, the good of many, and our 
comfort) form the basis of his determination. Mr. Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin are agreed that it was hardly possible to 
find out a reference to the great point in Mr. Teedon's first 
letter ; his second favor elucidated the whole, and removed 
all doubts. They hope Mr. Teedon will continue to help 
them with his prayers on this occasion ; and wish that every 
Uessing bestowed upon them may be doubled to him." 
Another note, which must have been written soon after- 
wards, says, " Mr. Cowper desires Mrs. Unwin to acquamt 
Mr. Teedon, that his anxiety did not arise from any diffi- 
culties he apprehended in the performance of his work, but 
his uncertainty whether he was providentially called to it or 
not. He is now clearly persuaded, by Mr. Teedon's ex- 
periences and gracious notices, that he is called to it, and 
B therefore perfectly easy. Mr. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
thank Mr. Teedon for the interesting part he takes in this 
afiair, and hope the Lord will continue to enable him not 
only to persevere, but also to feel a blessing in it, to his 
own self, spiritually and personally. Mr. Cowper begs 
Mr. Teedon will be very earnest in prayer, that the pos- 
session of peace he now enjoys may be continued to him." ^ 
These notes were written some three months before Mrs. 
Unwin had that first fit, which was followed in the course 
of the spring by a paralytic stroke. But her health had for 
some time been declining, and her mind had been impaired 
with it, so that she confirmed Cowper in a delusion from 
which her influence might otherwise have preserved him. 
He who had formerly regarded Teedon with as much deris- 
ion as was compatible with real kindness to. the poor crea- 
ture himself, and with his own compassionate nature, con- 
sulted him now on his hppes and fears, hjs dreams, his 

" Sept. 1,1791. ** Sept. 7. 

* Appendix to Gauntlett's Sermons, toI. ii. pp. 387, 8 
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wakiDg impressions, and his engagement, and carefully 
wrote m a book the oracular responses which he received, 
till he had filled volumes. When he told Mr. Newton that 
their intended visit to Hayley had been made the subject 
of much prayer, and that it had pleased God to satisfy him 
in some measure concerning It, there can be no doubt that 
be alluded to the encouragement which Teedon had given 
him. 

July had far advanced when Cowper wrote to Lady 
Hesketh,^ saying they had not even yet determined abso- 
lutely on their journey to Elartham, — " but shall (he added) 
I believe, m two or three days, decide in favor of it. Hay* 
ley interests himself so much in favor of it, and I am per- 
suaded that it bids fair to do us both so much good, that I 
am sincerely desirous of going. A thousand lions, monsters, 
and giants, are in the way, but perhaps they will all vanish, 
if I have but the courage to face them. Mrs. Unwin, 
whose weakness might justify her fears, has none. Her 
trust in the providence of God makes her calm on all occa- 
sions." On that day, however, the determination was 
made, and Cowper announced it In the gayety of excited 
spirits to his host expectant. 

TO WILLIAM HAYLEY, ESq. 

Weston, July 22, 1792. 

This important affair, my dear brother, is at last decided, 
and we are coming. Wednesday se'n night, if nothing occur 
to make a later day necessary, is the day fixed for our jour- 
ney. Our rate of travelling must depend on Mary's ability 
to bear it. Our mode of travelling will occupy three days, 
unavoidably, for we shall come in a coach. Abbot finishes 
my picture to-morrow ; on Wednesday he returns to town, 
and IS commissioned to order one down for us, with four 
steeds to draw it ; 

— — " hollow pampered jades of Asia, 
That cannot go but forty miles a day." 

Send us our route, for I am as ignorant of it, almost, as if I 
were m a strange country. We shall reach St. Alban's, I 

« July 21. 
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8Qppose> the first day ; say where we must finish our second 
dajrs journey, and at wnat inn we may best repose. As 
to the end oi the third day, we know where that will find 
us, viz. in the arms and under the roof of our beloved 
Hayley. 

General Cowper, having heard a rumor of this intended 
migration, desires to meet me on the road, that we may, 
once more seejeach other. He lives at Ham, near Kmgston. 
Shall we go through Kingston, or near it? For I would 
^ve him as little trouble as jpossible, though he o&rs very 
kindly to come as far as Bamet for that purpose. Nw 
must I forget Carwardine, who so kindly desired to be in- 
fi»med what way we should go. On what point of the 
road will it be easiest for him to find us ? On all these 
points you must be my oracle. My firiend and brother, we 
shall overwhelm you with our numbers ; this is all the trou- 
ble that I have left. My Johnny of Norfolk, happy in the 
thought of accompanying us, would be broken-hearted to 
be left behind. 

In the midst of all these solicitudes, I laugh to think 
what they are made of, and what an important thing it is 
for me to travel. Other men steal away fix>m their homes 
silently, and make no disturbance; but when I move, 
houses are turned upside down, maids are turned out of 
their beds, all the counties through which I pass appear 
to be in an uproar. Surrey greets me by the mouth of the 
General, and Essex by that of Carwardine. How strange 
does all this seem to a man who has seen no bustle, and 
made none, for twenty years together ! Adieu. 

W. C. 

A second letter informed Hayley that the purpose held 
good, though he had once been on the point of abandon- 
ing it. 

VOL. n. 19 
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» WlUiUU HATLET, ESQ. 

Wabm, July 39, 1793. 



Through floods end flamea, Ic 
I win m]' deep6rtite naj, 

Aod when we meet, if e'er wi 
Will echo your huzut! 

You will wonder at the wor 
line, and at the if in the third 
conception of the fears I have 
dqection of spirits that I hav 
journey, you would wonder m 
ngeously persevere in my resol 
tunately for my intentions, it ha 
pioaches my terrors abate; for 
what they were a week since, I 
pointed you ; and was actually 
It. I have told you something o 
acd assure you now, that they i 
rific than on this occasion. Pi 
my passage at last, and obtainei 
dence,that, I trust, will prove a 
all the way. On Wednesday, 

The terrors, that I have spok 
lous to most ; hut to you they 
sonahle creature, and know weli 
be owing, (whether to constitut 
pplntment,) 1 am hunted by s 



ed by spi 

) it. Yo 



were otherwise ; and though yc 
of the imaginary in it, will not i 
evil less to be lamented. So m 
Soon, I hope, they shall all have 
my Mary, my Johnny, and my 
light at Eiartham. 

Well ! this picture is at last 
I can assure you. Everycreati 
astonished at the resemblance. 
Besu walked up to it, wagging I 
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dently showing that he acknowledged its likeness to his 
master. It is a half-length, as it is technically, but absurdly 
called ; that is to say, it gives all but the foot and ankle. 
To-morrow it goes to town, and will hang some months 
at Abbot's, when it will be sent to its due destination 
in Norfolk. 

I hope, or rather wish, that at Elartham I may recover 
that habit of study, which, inveterate as it once seemed, I 
now seem to have lost, — lost to such a degree, that it is 
even painful to me to think of what it will cost me to ac- 
quire it again. 

Adieu ! my dear, dear Hayley ; God give us a happy 
meeting! Mary sends her love. She is in pretty good 
plight this mommg, having slept well, and, for her part, has 
no fears at all about the journey. 

Ever yours, 

W. C. 

Eartham, where Hayley then resided, is about six miles 
from Chichester, and five from Arundel, a little to the left 
of the road. His father had, in the year 1743, purchased 
a small estate in the village, and the ruins of a mansion 
which had belonged to a certain Sir Robert Fagg, once 
celebrated in provincial song for having stood for the coun- 
ty and polled two votes. " A sequestered spot, Hayley 
calls it, peculiarly embellished by nature.'^ The purchaser 
removed the ruins, and built a diminutive villa, on higher 
ground, as a kind of summer-house, to which he occasionally 
sent his children from Chichester, for the benefit of better 
air. Five years after the purchase, his remains were de- 
posited in Eartham churchyard. This little establishment 
was censured as an act of extravagance in one who had 
considerably impaired his patrimony ; to his son, however, 
it proved, in process of time, a singular source of health and 
delight. It had remained untenanted for some years, and 
of course had suffered considerably, before Hayley ren- 
dered it habitable for a tenant; and when he went to 
reside there, in 1774, it was with the intention of enlarging 
and decorating it, and making it hb chosen abode for the 
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rest of his life. His expectations of happiness were ex- 
pressed in some elegiac stanzas, addressed to his wife. 

Swift come the day, when we shall well exchange 
Thv dust, O London, and thy noisy throng. 

For fields where leisure may unbounded range. 
Listening to health and pleasure's sprightly 6<mg ! 

And thou, sweet Eartham ! dear retreat, receive 
Thy fond possessor in no ill-starred hour ; 

Ne'er will he wish thy tranquil shades to leave, 
And fly ignobly to the shrines of power. 

No ; he will wish (nor let that wish be vain !) 
To aid thy charms with independent pride ; 

To rear the peaceful grove where Love shall reign. 
And raise the roof where Friendship shall preside. 

Perchance, long banished irom his failing eyes, 
The heroic Muse will come, with all her fire : 

Yes, in thy shades her sacred form will rise. 
And stnke to Liberty the lofty lyre. 

Eliza, too, enamored of thy bower, 
Will make thee, Eartham, her peculiar care ; 

And court, to grace thee, every coyer flower 
That yields reluctant to the vernal air. 

* * * 

Nor this alone, hut far superior care 
EUza's gentle, generous heart will know ; 

She to the afllicted cottage will repair. 
And soothe the villager's heart-rending woe. 

Where'er she comes, with no unkind delay. 
The infant tenants will with transport bound ; 

Her smile will chase oppressive want away. 
And spread a little holiday around. 

Some of these dreams were fulfilled, but neither the most 
ambitious, nor the most amiable of them. The heroic Muse 
did not visit him at Eartham ; and among all his enjoyments 
there^ that of domestic happiness was wanting. When 
Hayley communicated to his mother his intention of 
manying one whom she had known intimately for many 
years, she reminded him that Eliza's mother had been b a 
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state of mental derangement from the time of her daughter's 
birtb^ and asked him to consider what his feelings would be 
if he should ever see his wife in the same condition. ^'I 
have asked my own heart that question/' he replied, ^^and 
I will tell you its immediate answer. In that case I should 
bless God for having given me courage sufficient to make 
myself the legal guardian of the most amiable and most 
pitiable woman on earth." ** My dear child," she replied, 
" I have done. Your heart is very pure ; your feelings are 
quick and strong ; your intentions are always kind. I will 
not thwart your affections, but only pray to Heaven that 
they may be rendered the source of lasting happiness to* 
yourself." The mother's apprehensions were more nearly 
verified than the son's confidence in hb own sense of duty ; 
but happily for herself, she died before the bfelicities and 
inegularities of his domestic life began. 

The morbid tendency that Mrs. Hayley had inherited, 
never afifected her intellect ; but it manifested itself in 
sudden fluctuations of spirits, CKtreme irritability, and rest- 
lessness. He calls her his '^ pitiable Eliza," speaks of her 
^' marvellous mental infelicities," and says that her state of 
mind was to all, who tenderly regarded her, an evil more 
distressing than madness itself. At times, suspicion and 
pride were its chief characteristics, at other times depres- 
sion and melancholy. He was involved, he says, in scenes 
of anguish and affliction, with which no human powers ap- 
peared strong enough incessantly to contend. Jealousy, 
however, made no part of their unhappiness ; for when 
Hayley had granted himself a patriarch's license, she, with 
equal complacency, absolved him from the obligation of 
conjugal fidelity, and, having no children herself, adopted, 
from his birth, one whom he named Thomas Alphonso 
Hayley. It was not till several years after the birth of 
this child that they finally separated, upon amicable terms. 
Mrs. Hayley was settled at Derby, where she had many 
acquaintances ; she was still proud of her husband, though 
love had long ceased to have any place in her breast ; she 
kept up a frequent correspondence with him, and in her 
<^heerful moods, generally addressed him by the name of 
Hotspur^ 

19* 
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Neither party seems to have been rendered unhappy by 
their separation. Mrs. Hayley was remarkable for a want 
of feeling as peculiar as her excessive irritability ; and her 
husband, under the severest sorrows, found relief in giving 
them utterance, and with his happy activity of mind was 
never in want of some object to occupy and amuse him. 
Except in his dream of connubial happiness, no man was 
ever less disappointed in hb hopes than Hayley in those 
expectations with which he entered upon his abode at 
Eartham. He had inherited from his father, he says, " a 
passion for the spot, a passion also for building and garden- 
ing, for pictures and for books ; and a contemptfor money, 
romantic and imprudent." Luckily he did not inherit his 
father's taste in building, as well as his passion for it ; for 
the elder Hayley, a little before his decease, had begun to 
construct an additional apartment to his house at Chichester, 
of so singular a form, that the least improbable guess which 
could be formed of his intention, conjectured it to be meant 
for ^^ a diminutive representation of the mosque of St. So- 
phia at Constantinople ! " The son began his improve- 
ments at Eartham ^^ with more attention to economy, and 
more convenience than he usually exerted, adding only 
such offices and chambers as were absolutely requisite for 
his family." But as he went on embellishing his garden 
and enlarging his house, " he was willing to believe that 
the success of his writings would ultimately repay him for 
whatever he expended in decorating a favorite scene of 
study and retirement." This he confesses sometimes 
appeared to him like running a race in a sack ; though his 
friends might have observed that, on the contrary, he could 
not have devised a surer means of outrunning the constable. 
But on that score he never suffered any serious uneasi- 
ness ; bis habits were inexpensive, his patrimony had beea 
well husbanded by a careful mother during his long minor- 
ity ; and when at length he might otherwise have been 
straitened in his circumstances, his connection with Cowper 
became the means of placing him at ease, in a remarkable 
manner, for the last twenty years of his life. 

He made this residence a delightful spot. Gibbcm called 
it the little Paradise of Eartham. " His place," said the bis* 
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torian, ^^ though small, is as elegant as his mind, which I 
value much more highly ; " and communicating to Lord 
Sheffield a wish which Hayley had expressed to become 
acquainted with him, he adds that this was ^^ no vulgar com- 
pliment.'' Hayley is now estimated only by his writings, 
and these, because they were greatly overrated in their day, 
have perhaps been depreciated since in proportion. But 
the person of whom Gibbon could speak thus, must have 
been no ordinary man. Literary acquirements like his were 
rare at that time, and are not common now ; and these were 
not bis only accomplishments. All who knew him concur 
in describing his manners as in the highest degree winning, 
and bis ccMiversation as delightful. It is said that few men 
have ever rendered so many essential acts of kindness to 
those who stood in need of them. His errors were neither 
few nor trifling ; but his good qualities greatly preponderated. 
He was a most affectionate father, a most warm and con- 
stant fiiend ; and his latter days of infirmity and pain were 
distinguished by no common degree of cheerful fortitude and 
Christian resignation. 

Eartham had received many distinguished guests, whose 
names will not be forgotten in the history of English litera- 
ture and Elnglish art. Howard, who belongs to a different 
class of worthies, visited his encomiast there. Gibbon has 
already been mentioned. Romney and Flaxman were fre- 
quent visitors, being, indeed, two of Hayley's most intimate 
mends. Joseph Warton. Sargent, the author of the Mine, 
a good and amiable man, not to be mentioned without re- 
spect. Nor will I add Miss Seward's name to the list with- 
out rendering justice to one who has been greatly disparaged, 
chiefly because of her affected style. She was a woman 
whose talents, if her language had not been distorted by 
false notions of excellence in composition, might have re- 
tained for her the high station among female writers, which 
in her palmy dap it was allowed that she had won. Though 
not always a judicious critic, she was never unjust or 
ungenerous in her censures ; and if she frequently mistook 
glittering faults for beauties, no beauty ever escaped her ob- 
servation. 1 have never known any person to whose frank- 
ness and perfect candor I could with more confidence bear 
testimony. It was not in mere vanity that she received all 
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the incense which was profusely offered her, but because 
she believed others to be as sincere as herself. 

Hayley was now expecting a guest very unlike any of 
those whose occasional visits had rendered Eartham a dis- 
tinguished spot, giving it a celebrity which it will not lose. 
Sbce he passed through London, on his return fiom Weston, 
Thurlow had ceased to be Chancellor. This unexpected 
event abated the hope which he had reasonably entertained 
of serving Cowper through that channel ; but with that 
buoyant and happy disposition which makes the best of 
every thing, he thought it would gratify CJowper in another 
way, if, now that Thurlow was master of his own time, be 
could bring about a meeting between them. Accordingly 
he wrote to the Ex-Chancellor, what Miss Seward would 
have called, thb truly Hayleyan epbtle : — ^ 

Mr DXAR LORD, Eartham, near Chichester, Jtdy 1, 1792. 

May I, without impertinence, speak to you again on 
paper, after having so recently trespassed on your time in 
person, and talked, I fear, with more zeal than discretion ? 

Yes, now your hand, with decent pride, 

Relinquishes that seal unstained 
Which Bacon, Law's less upright guide, 

With many a sordid spot prolan^ ; — 

Haply from cumbrous pomp released. 

You now, escaping thorny strife, 
Have time to grace a Hermit's feast. 

And honor sweet, sequestered life. 

Here nature reigns o'er souls elate ; 

Her tranquil smiles this scene endear : 
And Fancy, Freedom, Friendship wait 

To hail their favorite Cowper here. 

To dignify this dear retreat. 
Would I could tempt you to descend. 

And in our first of Poets meet, 
Life's richest gift, an ancient friend ! 

Our dear William of Weston, my lord, has kindly prom- 
ised to accelerate his intended visit to the south, and to be 

'7 I am obliged to Mr. Carwardine, the son of Hayley's friend, fbr 
this curious letter. 
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wkh me in July : if, in your summer excursion, you are 
led towards the south coast, how happy should I be to pre- 
sent to you^ under my roof, the man you honored with your 
eariy regard, and to hear him say to you, as his brother 
florace said to a patron of a weaker spirit. 

Prima dicte mUdy summd dkende Camand ! 

At all events, it is the delight and pride of my heart to 
have thoroughly revealed to your lordship all the iniquity 
offorttme towards an author, whose merits and whose 
misfortunes are so various and so extraordinary. If you can 
God or create an opportunity of redressing that iniquitv, I 
am persuaded that your lordship will regard it as one of the 
most happy, — and assuredly men of letters will esteem it 
as one of the most honorable, — incidents in a long life of 
honor. 

When talents and virtues a mortal endear. 
Yet fail to preserve him from Fortune's control, 

Who binds her weak captive in Want's narrow sphere, 
With Adversity's irons that enter the soul ; — 

Say, is it not, Tfauriow ! an office divine, 

With the firm hand of friendship to cancel such wrongs ? 
May the verses of Cowper proclaim it is thine. 

While genius and gratitude hallow his songs ! 

If I pester you, my lord, with prose and rhyme, it may 
yet comfort you to reflect, that you are in no danger of re- 
ceiving, either from your old firiend or from me, any doses 
of adulation. I have even had the assurance to show you, 
more than once, that my opinions, on some points, are di-- 
rectly opposite to yours. 1 believe you are one of the few 
great men in the world, whom a little man may venture to 
contradict, without the hazard of making an enemy. No 
trifling eulogy, my lord! and I am greatly deceived, indeed, 
if it is not true. 

The more just it is, the more pleasure it would give me 
to receive you in this poetical hermitage, a little temple con- 
secrated to Liberty and Friendship, where difference of 
opinion produces no hatred, and similarity of pursuit no 
jealousy. 
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A famous monarch used, you know, to say that in serv" 
ing an individual, he generally made one man ungrateful, 
and many discontented. What a rare blessing, then, m/ 
lord, may be yours, since, in serving one poet, you may ren- 
der two very thankful and happy ! Believe me, it is with 
the utmost truth I assure you, that, in securing a decent and 
comfortable independence for our beloved Cowper, you 
will confer the highest pleasure and obligation upon 
Your lordship^s sincere and respectful, 

though importunate servant, 

W. HAYLEY. 

It could have been no disappointment to Cowper that 
Hayley did not succeed in bringing about a meeting which 
would have been far more painful than pleasurable to both 
parties. Thurlow was no longer the Thurlow who had 
been his daily companion and bosom-friend during some of 
the blithest years of life ; and Cowper no longer the Cow- 
per with whom his fellow-clerk used to pass those hours in 
mirthful or in thoughtful conversation which ought to have 
been employed in engrossing ; and to " giggle and make 
giggle " at Ashley Cowper's always hospitable house. The 
one had felt Adversity's " iron scourge," and the World had 
set its iron stamp on the other's stronger and coarser mould. 
Each, too, had something to forgive in himself, the conscious- 
ness whereof could not but have produced an uneasy feeling ; 
Thurlow, that he had failed at one time in that courtesy to 
an old and unfortunate friend, which in his case would have 
been kindness ; and Cowper, that he had given vent to his 
resentment in bitter strains, which, though unpublished, had 
not been kept secret from some of his correspondents. In- 
deed, except in Lady Hesketh's case, Cowper seems rather 
to have shunned than desired a meeting with any of those 
persons who had been his first and most intimate associates, 
and to whom in some woful respects he must have ap- 
peared " so fallen, so changed ! " Formidable as the jour- 
ney from the northern extremity of Buckinghamshire to the 
shores of Sussex appeared to him, he dreaded nothing so 
much as an interview with General Cowper on the way,—* 
which yet, having been desired by the Oeneral, he could 
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m not declhie. He had not seen him for thirty years, " and 

nk biit for this journey, " he says, << should never have seen 

n faun again." It was not that his love for those friends was 

Ft diminished, but because he could not bear to have one part 

fji of bis life brought too strongly to his recollection. 

u Rose walked from Liondon to meet the travellers at Bamet, 

j9 where they slept the first night. At Kingston, where they 

dined the next day, they found the General ; and late on 

the third evening, " after three days' confinement in a coach, 

and sufiering as they went," he says, " all that could be 

(. suffered fiom excessive heat and dust," they arrived at 

Hayley's door. The first letter which he wrote after his 

k arrival appears to have been — to Mr. Samuel Teedon of 

ici Olney: 

i 

id DSAB BIB, JEartkamf ruat Chithuter^ Aug, 5, 1793. 

i This journey, of which we all had some fears, and I a 

1' thousand, has by the mercy of God been happily and well 

performed, and we have met with no terrors by the way. 
8 I indeed myself was a little daunted by the tremendous 
; height of the Sussex hills, in comparison of which all that I 

1 had seen elsewhere are dwarfs ; but I only was alarmed ; 
I Mrs. Unwin had no such sensations, but was always cheerful 

from the beginning of our expedition to the end of it. At 
Bamet we found the inn so noisy that I was almost driven 
to despair by the dread that she would get no rest ; but I 
was happily disappointed. She slept about four hours, and 
seemed as much refreshed as if she bad slept twice as many. 
At Ripley we had a silent inn, and rested well. The next 
day, but late, we arrived at Eartham ; and now begin to feel 
ourselves, under the hospitable roof of our amiable friend, 
well requited for all the fatigue, the heat, and the clouds of 
dust that we endured in the journey. 

I had one glimpse — at least I was willing to hope it was 
a glimpse — of heavenly light by the way; an answer, I 
suppose, to many fervent prayers of yours. Continue to 
pray for us, and when any thing occurs worth communica- 
ting let us know it. 

Mrs. Unwin is in charming spirits, to which the inccxn- 
parable air and delightful scenes of Ekrtham have much 



contributed. But oui thaoks are always due to tbe Givmr 
(^ all good for these and all his benefits ; for without His 
blessing Paradise itself would not cheer the soul that knows 
him. 

Adieu. I am yours with many thanks for all your spirit- 
ual uds. 

WM. COWPEB. 
. Unwin sends her kind remembrances. 
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man, of the gentlest manners, was then absent on a distant 
journey of unsuccessful business ; his son, a youth of about 
fifteen, brought the machine to Weston Lodge, and came 
every day to assist in using it. Hayley was interested by 
all he saw and all that he heard of his young assistant, the 
more, perhaps, because Thomas Sockett had, like himself, 
be^ afflicted with much illness in his childhood ; and when 
the youth, who wrote an excellent hand, and was a good 
arithmetician, wishing to be no longer a burden to his 
parents, asked if he could recommend him to any situation 
as a clerk in London, it occurred to him that young Sock- 
ett might be very useful in teaching his own son what he 
was capable of teaching well, and might acquire more 
Latin and some Greek from his disciple: he had just 
before bought a Latin grammar with the little pocket 
money that he had saved for that purpose. Cowper, 
agreeing as he did with his new friend upon the advan- 
tages of private education, thought the plan likely to be 
advantageous for both boys, and Hayley, when he depart- 
ed from Weston, took Sockett with him. Thomas Hayley 
was well pleased with a companion who, acUng towaras 
him in the double capacity of preceptor and pupil, was 
only three years his senior ; they became good fiiends, and 
when Cowper arrived at Eartham, he and Mrs. Unwin 
were delighted to find that the plan was succeeding to the 
satisfaction of all parties. The two boys endeared them- 
selves to him by their attention to Mrs. Unwin ; and she 
called them her pair of young griffins, because they used 
every day to draw her round the hill in a four-wheeled 
garden-chair. 

Change of air and of circumstances seemed to benefit 
both the travellers. " I indeed," says Cowper,^^ " was in 
tolerable health before I set out, but have acquired, since I 
came, both a better appetite and a knack of sleeping almost 
as much in a single night as formerly in two. Whether 
double quantities of that article will be favorable to me as 
a poet, time must show. About myself, however, I care 
little, being made of materials so tough as not to threaten 

^ To Mrs. Courtenay, Aug. 25. 

VOL. II. 20 
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me even now, at the end of so many kutrums, with any 
tiling like a speedy dissolution. My chief concern has 
been about Mrs. Unwin; and my chief comfort at this 
moment is that she likewise has received, I hope, consider- 
able benefit by the journey." He complained, however, 
that being in a new scene, and surrounded by strange 
objects, he found his powers of thinking dissipated to a 
degree that rendered it difficult for him even to write a 
letter, and made him as awkward at verse as if be had 
never dealt in it. "I am in truth," said he,^ "so unac- 
countably local in the use of my pen, that, like the man in 
the fable who could leap well no where but at Rhodes, I 
Mem iilcapable of writing at all except at Weston." 

Yet his time at Eartham was far from being idly spent 
Hayley imparted to him his life of Milton, as mr as he had 
then proceeded with it ; and Cowper, who had completed 
his translations of Milton's Latin and Italian poems, revised 
them carefully with Hayley,^ comparing the version with 
the original. They made also a rapid yet metrical transla- 
tion of Andreini's Adamo, an Italian drama, which Hayley 
supposed to have had some influence in directing Milton's 
attention to the great subject of Paradise Lost. Hayley 
says that this afforded them a pleasant relaxation after their 
more serious mommg studies, and that Johnny of Norfolk 
"acted as secretary, and committed the composition to 
paper as it proceeded from the lips of the two social trans- 
lators." 

Among the persons whom Hayley invited to meet his 
honored guest were Romney and Charlotte Smith. The 
latter " exerted her talents," says Hayley, " most agreeably 
to excite his wonder and conciliate his esteem ; for hap- 
pening to have begun one of her novels, the Old Manor 
House, she devoted the early part of the day to compo- 
sition in her own apartment; and entertained the litde 
party at Eartham by reading to them in the evening what- 

» To Lady Hesketh, Sept. 9. 

" ** Let me," says Hayley, " here remark, to the honor of Cowper, 
that with all his ooetic powers, he was ever willing to receive and to 
avail himself of friendly criticism, with a spirit equally modest and 
grateful." — Cowper* s MiUon^ vol. iv. Appendix, p. 385. 
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e?6r the fertility of her fancy bad produced in the eoune 
of a long, studious morning. This lady bad a quickness of 
invention and a rapidity of hand which astonished every 
witness of her abilities. Cowper repeatedly declared th»t 
he knew no man among his early associates, some of whom 
piqued themselves on rapid composition, who could have 
composed so rapidly and so well." The Old Manor 
House is the best of her novels ; and Hayley says, " It 
was delightful to bear her read what she had just written ; 
tor she read, as she wrote, with simplicity and grace." ^ 

Romney, who had long been one of Hayley's most inti- 
mate friends, was then at the height of his reputation, and> 
though in the decline of life, in full possession of those 
powers which, many years before, had made him an oUect 
of jealousy to Sir Joshua himself. In those days Thurlow 
had said, '^ There are two factions in art, and I am of the 
Romney factbn."^ Time has reversed the cbancell<Mr's 
decision, and yet Romney remains a great name, and wiU 
continue so. Fuseli, indeed, said of him, that he was 
made for the times, and the times for him; — but Romney's 
sketches in the Fitzwilliam Museum are worth more than 
all Fuseli's finbhed works. *^ According to the maxim," 
says Flaxman, "that every painter paints himself, ea^cb 
jHcture presents, in some measure, a transcript of its ai^ 
thor's merits and defects." According to that inference, 
there is no painter of whom a more unfavorable opinion 
would be formed from his works than Fuseli. If he looked 
at other things as he looked at the human form, he could 
have seen nothing but what was distorted by hb manner of 
beholding it. 

That maxim Flaxman thus applies to Romney, whom 

** Life of Romney, p. 180. 

* '* This careless expression was bandied about to the sore annoy- 
ance of Reynolds. Nay, so precarious is fame, that for several yeam 
Romney had manifestly the ascendency in the scale of popular opin- 
ion ; and the President had to soothe himself with the belief that the 
day would -come when men's eyes would be opened, and the grave and 
quiet grandeur of his works would triumph. In those times of bittec* 
nets and feud, when Sir Joshua, in the course of conversation, ww 
compeUed to speak of his rival, he merely indicated him by saying, 
' The man in Cfavendish Square.' " — Allan Cvnmngltam*8 laves of die 
PuinterSf vol. v. p. 96. 
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he knew and loved. " The judicious eye will easily dis- 
cern whether the work was produced with sensibility or 
want of feeling; the choice and treatment of the subject 
will discover whether his mind was elevated or low, as the 
detail of parts will explain in what branches of knowledge 
he was skilled or deficient, to what extent he had chosen 
and analyzed the beauties of nature, and, finally, whether 
the work was accomplished by painful, patient labor, or 
flowed with ease and rapidity which increased the delight 
and exultation of the progress. These characteristics may 
be as easily traced in the works of Romney as in those of 
any artist that ever existed. Modest in his opinion of his 
own talents, he practised no tricks or deception to obtain 
popularity ; but as he loved his art fervently, he practised it 
honestly, with indefatigable study and application. When 
he first began to paint, he had seen no gallery of pictuies, 
nor the fine productions of ancient sculpture ; but nien, 
women, and children, were his statues, and all objects 
under the cope of heaven formed his school of painting. 
The rainbow, the purple distance, or the silver lake, taught 
him coloring ; the various actions and passions of the hu- 
man figure, with the forms of clouds, woods, mountains, or 
valleys, afibrded him studies of composition. Indeed, his 
genius bore a strong resemblance to the scenes be was bcMti 
in ; like them it partook of the grand and beautiful ; and 
like them also, the bright sunshine and enchanting prospects 
of his fancy were occasionally overspread with mist and 
gloom." 

Sir Joshua died a few months before Romney and Cow- 
per met at Eartham. He is said to have declared it to be 
impossible for two painters in the same department of the 
art to continue in friendship with each other ; and it is sup- 
posed to have been owing to him^ that Romney was never 
elected even an associate of the Royal Academy. But if 



'^ '^ Reynolds ; it would seem, disliked both the man and his works; 
and such was the omnipotence of the President, that on whomsoeyer 
his eyil eye lighted, that person had small chance for the honors of 
the AcademjT ; — it is well known that the President, and all who loved 
to be with him, had no good will to Romney." — Allan Cunningham^ 
vol. V. p. 77. 
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Romney was ever conscious of regarding him as a rivaly 
that feeling assuredly never amounted to ill-will, nor ternpc* 
ed him to injustice* On the contrary^ he bore a fair and 
manly testimony to Sir Joshua's genius* Upon Hayley^s 
telling him that a whole length of Mrs. Siddons which he 
had begun was thought superior to Sir Joshua's well-known 
portrait of her as the Tragic Muse, he replied, ^< The peo< 
pie know nothing of the matter, for it is not." And whea 
some of his friends were delivering their opbions upon the 
Infant Hercules, — '^Gentlemen," said he, '^I have listened 
to all you have said ; some observations are true, and some 
are nonsense; — but no other man in Europe could paint 
such a picture/' Roraney, indeed, was as generous in 
rendering justice to his contemporaries as he was m giving 
to young artists such encouragement as he had stood in 
need of himself, when he commenced his career under 
difficulties which few men would have braved, and few» 
still could have overcome. 

His countenance was intellectual, with strong mari^s of 
feeling, and a cast of melancholy. His eyes were large, 
quick, and significant. At the sight of distress, or at a 
pathetic tale, his lip would quiver. He was indeed sensi- 
tive to excess. When in company with his intimate friends, 
he spoke concerning his art ; Cumberlaiid says it was with 
a sublimity of idea, and a peculiarity of expressive lan- 
guage that was entirely his own. On that subject he fre- 
quently moved himself to tears,— * to which he is said to 
have been constitutionally prone. He had indeed a high 
sense of the dignity of his art. A lady once observed at 
Eartham, that though emulation often produced evil among 
artists, it appeared necessary for calling forth their talents ; 
and if it were not for that spirit, there seemed nothing left 
to animate the genius of a painter. ^^ Yes, madam, there 
is," said Romney, ^^ and a more powerful incentive to laud- 
able exertion." He waited for the question, ^* Pray, sir, 
what is it?" and replied, "Religion." Hayley affirms 
that he often painted under the influence of that feeling, — 
" that he frequently considered the act of paindng as an 
act of devotion, in which he was expressing his gratitude to 
Heaven for such talents as were given him, by his solicitude 
20* 
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to exert them in a manner that might conduce to the great 
interests of mankind/' 

Their host at Eartham was not disappointed in his ex- 
pectations, that, with so many points of approximation 
between them, Cowper and Romnejr would take to each 
other. But there was also a latent cause which increased 
the painter's sympathy towards the poet. Romney was 
not unacquainted with Cowper's state of mind; it had 
been made known to him, no doubt, as far as Hayley him- 
self knew it at that time ; perhaps he had that sad pre- 
sentiment which we know by Swift's instance is sometimes 
felt, that he himself might one day be visited by a similar 
affliction ; — and he too had a worm at the core. 

Thirty years before, Romney had left a wife and two 
children at Kendal, to seek his fortune in London. Bom 
in humble life, and bred to his father's trade of carpenter 
joiner and cabinet-maker, he had apprenticed himself at 
the age of nineteen to a portrait-painter in Kendal, at 
twenty-two had married a young woman in his own rank 
of life, of respectable connections, and carefully brought 
up; and at twenty-seven he took leave of her with her 
own concurrence for this adventure, — but with no appre- 
hension on her part that he went with no intention of 
returning, and it mny be hoped with no such intention on 
his. This, indeed, might be believed, if Hayley, who had 
particular reasons for being what in the days of the Com- 
monwealth was called a Miltonist, had not, as far as his 
authority avails, fixed upon his friend the stain of having 
chosen thus to divorce himself, and deliberately sacrificed 
his duty to his .ambition. Let us hope that the "frailties" 
which have thus been "drawn from their dread abode," 
were repented by the one party as sincerely as we know 
they were forgiven by the other ! 

By his industry, and his wife's excellent economy, he 
had accumulated one hundred pounds, seventy of which 
he left with her, and with the rest set out for the metropo- 
lis. As a temporary provision for one of her station, and 
at that lime, this was not inconsiderable ; nor did he ever 
fail to provide for her and her children. But from the 
hour of his departure till his meeting with Cowper, he had 
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never beheld the wife of his youth ; nor did he behold her 
till seven years more had elapsed, when, after seven-and- 
thirty years of desertion, he returned to Kendal an old 
man, famous, indeed, and rich, but broken in health and 
spirits, and, perhaps, at heart, to be nursed ^^ by her during 
eighteen months of bodily decay, and two years more of 
mental imbecility.^ Alas, how little reliance can be placed 
upon kind hearts, quick sensibiUties, and even devotional 
feelings, if there is no religious principle to control, and 
direct, and strengthen them ! 

Hayley says that the genius, the benevolence, and the 
misfortunes of Cowper, gave such a peculiar sweetness 
and sanctity to his character, as rendered his society in 
the highest degree delightful, both to Romney and himself. 
It could not indeed be otherwise to men who were so well 
qualified to appreciate it ; but Romney, who was then on 
the threshold of old age, had in the secret grief which he 
could not but feel whenever he remembered the past, or 
looked on to the future, a sense of silent sympathy with 
one whom he knew to be stricken at heart. He was 
"eager," says their host,^^ "to execute a portrait of a 
person so memorable ; and in drawing it he was peculiarly 
desirous of making the nearest approach to life that he 
possibly could. For this purpose he chose to make use 
of colored crayons, a mode of painting in which he had 
indeed little experience; but he possessed that happy 
versatility of talent, which gave him an appearance of 

* *J He had the comfort," says Hayley, " of finding an attentive, 
affectionate nurse in a most exemplary wife, who had never been 
irritated to an act of unkindness, or an expression of reproach, by his 
years of absence and neglect." 

* " In the last letter which Hayley received from him, he said that 
the post had just brought him good tidings of his brother, Colonel 
Romney, who, he hoped, was then on his way home from the East 
Indies. The colonel arrived, hastened to Kendal just in time — not 
indeed to witness his death, but to see the last spark of intellect extin- 
guished. < Brother,' he said, * do you not know me ? ' Romney looked 
ea|[erly in his face, burst into an agony of tears, half articulated some 
words of recognition, and then forgetting him, and eveiy one else that 
loved .him, sunk into a state of helpless imbecility." — Allan Cunning- 
ham, p. 132. 

* Life of Romney, p. 177. 
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having been long familiar with any pcocess of art that he 
had an inclination to try. He worked whh uncommon 
diligence, zeal, and success, producing a resennblance so 
powerful, that spectators, who contemplated the portrait 
with the original by its side, thought it hardly possible for 
any similitude to be more striking, or more exact.'' 

Cowper confirms Hayley's assertion, that in the opinion 
of all at Eartham, Romney had drawn this likeness ^' with 
his best hand," and that it was ^^ the most exact resem- 
blance possible." Thus his portrait, for which he had 
never sal before, was taken twice in the course of two 
months; and in both cases it appears to his own entire 
satisfaction, and to that of the aitist, and of the beholders. 
There is a great and reasonable pleasure in beholding the 
well-authenticated likeness of one who, by his actions or 
his writings, has rendered himself a worthy object of our 
admiration, and the pleasure is enhanced if that sentiment 
be combined with a sense of gratitude and of love. It is, 
therefore, curiously fortunate that we should possess two 
portraits of Cowper, at the same age, both so certainly and 
strongly resembling him, and yet so different from each 
other, that to acquire a good knowledge of his countenance 
it is necessary to see them both. 

Fuseli, who disparaged every thing which he did not 
like, and whose speech generally savored of verjuice and 
wormwood, used to call Romney a coat and waistcoat 
painter. But in this case Abbot's was more the matter- 
of-fact picture ; it has not only the coat and waistcoat dis- 
played, but also that other article of male dress from which 
one translation of the Bible has received the unbecoming 
name whereby it is commonly known. It represents more- 
over . his periwig, probably the identical one concerning 
which he wrote, two years before, to Mrs. Frog,^ saying, 
" My periwig is arrived, and is the very perfection of all 
periwigs, having only one fault; which is, that my bead 
will only go into the first half of it, the other half, or the 
upper part of it, continuing still unoccupied. My artist m 
this way at Olney has, however, undertaken to make the 
whole of it tenantable, and then I shall be twenty years 

« March 21, 1790. 
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youngs than you have ever seen me." Ought hot the 
writer then to have his portrait taken in the periwig which 
he had thus described ? And if this were not the very 
periwig (which yet it probably was) it was at least one of 
the same kind, for the fashion of such things did not change 
greatly in the course of two years ; nor, if it had, was Cow« 
per either at an age, or in a way of life, to alter his costume 
with it. Here, therefore, we have Cowper in the complete 
dress of that day. He is represented, pen in hand, with a 
large book lying open before him, on bis desk, — that desk, 
Theodora's gift, which he so pleasandy described on its 
arrival at Olney, and which, by that description, has been 
rendered of all desks the most memorahle. It is a front 
&ce, and the painter has not aimed at any thing more 
than an expression of placid thoughtfulness. The coun* 
tenance is mild, pleasing, and intelligent ; it would not be 
pronounced melancholy if it were not known to be Cow« 
per's ; and certably there is no trace in it of any darker 
state of mind. 

Romney's is a more ambitious portrait. " He wished," 
says Hayley, " to express what he often saw in studying 
the features of Cowper, — 

The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling ; 

aiid I think he expressed it without overstepping the mod- 
esty of truth and nature ; but some persons, and ladies in 
particular, more conversant with the colloquial than with 
the poetic countenance of Cowper, have supposed Rom- 
ney's portrait of him to border on extravagance of expres- 
sion. Painters are said to infuse into all their portraits some 
portion of themselves ; and it is possible that Romney may 
have superadded a little of his own wildness and fire to the 
native enthusiasm of the poet whom he so zealously por- 
trayed." " Yet," Hayley adds, " after scrutinizing it for 
many years, with eyes as impartial as friendship may pre- 
tend to, I regard the portrait in question as one of the most 
masterly and most faithful resemblances that I ever beheld. 
Indeed it was painted literally con amore, (to use the tech- 
nical expression applied to the happiest works of art;) for 
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Romney had conceived a most sincere afiiection for his Bew 
acquaintance." ^^ 

The painter himself, we are told, considered this portrait 
^^ as the nearest approach that he had ever made to a pe^ 
feet representation of life and character." ^ Cowper ex- 
pressed his opinion of it in a complimentary sonnet ^ to the 
painter. 

Romney ! expert infallibly to trace, 
On chart or canvass, not the form alone 
And semblance, but, however faintly shown, 
The mind's impression too on every face. 
With strokes that time ought never to erase : 
Thou hast so pencilled mine, that, though I own 
The subject worthless, I have never known 
The artist shining with superior grace. 
But this I mark, that symptoms none of woe 
In thy incomparable work appear : 
Well ! I am satisfied, it should be so, 
Since on maturer thought, the cause is clear ; 
For in my looks what sorrow couldst thou see, 
When I was Hayley's guest, and sat to thee ? 

It was likely enough that Cowper would perceive no ves- 
tige of melancholy in this portrait, the expression being 
nothing more than what he was accustomed to see every 
morning when he looked in the glass ; but it seems strange 
that Hayley and Romney could mistake for the light of 
genius what Mr. Leigh Hunt has truly and forcibly de- 
scribed as ^' a fire fiercer than that either of intellect or 
fancy, gleaming firom the raised and protruded eye." It 
was no ideal frenzy which had given it a character so de- 
cided, and so strongly marked, that perhaps there is no 
other portrait, taken fi*om a living subject, which it is so 
painful to contemplate. And yet this renders it the more 
valuable, because it is a sure test of its truth. 

At Eartham, Cowper met also his disciple Hurdis,— 

« Life of Romney, p. 178. « Ibid. p. 181. 

^ Cowper says, '< I intended nothing less than a sonnet when I 
began. I know not why, but I said to myself, It shall not be a sonoet 
Accordingly I attempted it in one sort of measure, then in a second, 
then in a third, till I had made the trial in half a dozen different kinds 
of shorter verse ; and behold it is a sonnet at last ! The fiites wotil4 
have it so." —To Hayley, Oct. 28, 179?, 
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like Romney, for the first and only time. He had recent- 
ly lost a favorite sister; and Cowper was requested by 
Hayley to send him as pressing an invitation as he could 
£rame. " I have every motive," said he,^^ " to wish your 
consent. Both your benefit and my own, which I believe 
would be abundantly answered by your coming, ought to 
make me eloquent in such a cause. Here you would find 
silence and retirement in perfection, when you would seek 
than ; and here such company as I have no doubt would 
suit you ; all cheerful, but not noisy ; and all alike dis- 
posed to lov^ you. You and I seem to have a fair oppor- 
tunity of meeting : it were a pity we should be in the same 
county, and not come together. I am here till the seven- 
teenth of September — an interval that will afford you time 
to make the necessary arrangements, and to gratify me at 
last with an interview which I have long desired. Let me 
hear fitHn you soon, that I may have double pleasure — 
the pleasure of expecting, as well as that of seeing you." 

Huidis accordingly came. ^^You would admire him 
much," said Cowper to Lady Hesketh.^ " He is gende 
in his manners, and delicate in his person, resembling our 
poor friend Unwin, both in &ce and figure, more than any 
one I have seen. But he has not — at least he has not at 
present — his vivacity." 

Sis. weeks, to which his visit at Eartham extended, 
Cowper thought ^^ a holiday time long enough for a man 
who had much to do," — though what he had to do with 
Milton might have been done with more advantage in Hay- 
ley's library than in his own. But the beneficial effects of 
change were beginning to fail. ^' I am, without the least 
dissimulation," he says to Lady Hesketh, " in good health ; 
my spirits are about as good as you have ever seen them ; 
and if increase of appetite, and a double portion of sleep, be 
advantageous, such are the advantages that I have received 
from this migration. As to that gloominess of mind which 1 
have had these twenty years, it cleaves to me even here ; 
and could I be translated to Paradise, unless I left my body 
behind me, would cleave to me even there also. It is my 
con^anion for life, and nothing will ever divorce us. Sk) 

^ Aug. 26. « Sept. 9. 
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much for myself. Mrs. Unwin is evidently better for het 
jaunt, though by no means as she was before this last attack ; 
still wanting help when she would rise from her seat, and a 
support in walking ; but she is able to use more exercise 
than she' could at home, and moves with rather a less tot- 
tering step. God knows what he designs for me; but 
when I see those who are dearer to me than myself, dis- 
tempered and enfeebled, and myself as strong as in the days 
of my youth, I tremble for the solitude in which a few 
years will place me. I wish her and you to die before me, 
but not till I am more likely to follow immediately." 

Laudanum, he tells her, was required for the " little ne^ 
vous fever to which he was always subject," and for which 
he found it the best remedy. The scenery itself began to 
oppress him ; " more beautiful," said he,^® " I have never 
beheld, nor expect to behold ; but the charms of it, un- 
common as they are, have not in the least alienated my 
affections from Weston. The genius of that place suits me 
better ; it has an air of snug concealment, in which a dis- 

r)sition like mine feels peculiarly gratified ; whereas, here, 
see, from every window, woods like forests, and hills like 
mountains, — a wildness, in short, that rather increases my 
natural melancholy, and which, were it not for the agreea- 
bles I find within, would soon convince me that mere change 
of place can avail me little. Accordingly, I have not 
looked out for a house in Sussex, nor shall." 

In a letter of the preceding year, to Mr. Newton,^' he 
had said, '^ I would that I could see some of the mountains 
that you have seen ; especially because Dr. Johnson has 
pronounced that no man is qualified to be a poet who has 
never seen a mountain. But mountains I shall never see, 
unless, perhaps, in a dream, or unless there are such in 
heaven ; nor those, unless I receive twice as much mercy 
as ever yet was shown to any man." When- Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin were about to remove fit)m Huntingdon, 
and the land " was all before them where to choose," 
Helmsley, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, was one of the 
places where they thought of setting up their rest. If that 
place had been fixed on, Cowper would have been near 

« To Lady Hesketh, Sept. 9. <' Nov. 16, 1791. 
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the finest rubs in Englandy and within easy reach of the 
grandest descent from the highlands to a plain country. 
But, however the course of his life might have been 
affected in other points, if he had settled there, instead of 
at Olney, he could not have been better placed than where 
he was, for the development of his peculiar genius. " Cow- 
per," says Sir James Mackintosh, ^^does not describe 
the most beautiful scenes in nature; he discovers what is 
most beautiful in ordinary scenes. In fact, Cowper saw 
very few beautiful scenes ; but his poetical eye, and his 
moral heart, detected beauty m the sandy flats of Bucking- 
hamshire.'^ ^ The Task could not have been a more de- 
lightful poem than it is, and no other scenery could have 
suited its character so well, as none could have been more 
entirely in accord with the disposition of the poet. He 
missed, at Eartham, the repose, the shelter, and the seclu- 
sion which he felt at Weston. 

As the time for their departure drew nigh, his fears on 
Mrs. Unwin's account began again to trouble him ; ^^ but 
they are not now," said he,"*^ ^^ quite so reasonable as in 
the first instance. If she could bear the fatigue of travel- 
ling then, she is more equal to it at present ; and, supposing 
that nothing happens to alarm her, which is very proba- 
ble, may be expected to reach Weston in much better 
condition than when she left it. Her improvement, how- 
ever, is chiefly in her looks, and in the articles of speaking 
and walking ; for she can neither rise from her chair with- 
out help ; nor walk without a support ; nor read, nor use 
her needles." She was indeed still so feeble as to keep 
bim in a state of continual apprehension. ^' I live," said 
he,^ " under the point of a sword suspended by a hair." 

There were other things which disturbed him when he 
thought of his approaching journey. It had been arranged 
that he should dine with General Cowper on the way. 
" The pleasure I shall have in the interview," said he,^^ 
*^ will hardly be greater than the pain I shall feel at the 

^^ Life of Sir James Mackintosh, vol. ii. p. 104. 
* To Mrs. Courtenay, Sept. 10. 

» To Charlotte Smith, Sept. " To Lady Hesketh, Sept. 9. 
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end of it ; for we shall part probably to meet no more. 
He had also engaged to pass through London, and break- 
fast with Rose at his house in Chancery Lane. That he, 
who had never been in London, since he was taken fix>m 
thence to St. Alban's, should have chosen now to pass 
through it, at the risk of freshening the most painful recol- 
lections of his life, seems most remarkable. 

Hayley himself perceived that his friend began to feel 
the " attraction of home," and that Mrs. Unwin's infirm 
state, and the declining season of the year, rendered it high- 
Ijr necessary for them to reach their own fireside by the 
time they had proposed. "Their departure," he says^ 
" was a scene of affectionate anxiety, and a perfect con- 
trast to the gayety of their arrival at Eartham." Cowper 
wrote a few lines to him the same day, from Kingston. " I 
left you," said he, " with a heavy heart, and with a heavy 
heart took leave of our dear Tom at the bottom of the 
chalk-hill. But soon after this last separation, my troubles 
gushed from my eyes, and then I was better, — We must 
now prepare for our visit to the General. I add no more, 
therefore, than our dearest remembrance, and prayers that 
God may bless you and yours, and reward you a hundred 
fold for all your kindness. Tell Tom I shall klways hold 
him dear for his affectionate attentions to Mrs. Unwin. 
From her heart the memory of him can never be erased." 

What he felt upon this visit to the General he described 
thus to Hayley : — " I am inclined to think you will agree 
with me, that there is sometimes moi'e true heroism passing 
in a comer, and on occasions that make no tioise in the 
world, than has often been exercised by those whom that 
world esteems her greatest heroes, and on occasions the 
most illustrious : I hope so at least ; for all the heroism I 
have to boast, and all the opportunities I have of display- 
ing any, are of a private nature. After writing the note, I 
immediately began to prepare for my appointed visit to 
Ham ; but the struggles that I had with my own spirit, 
laboring as I did under the most dreadful dejection, are 
never to be told. I would have given the world to have 
been excused. I went, however, and carried my point 
against myself with a heart riven asunder— I have reasons 
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R." for all this anxiety, which I cannot relate now. The visit, 
al- however, passed off well, and we returned in the dark to 
ie, Kingston ; I, with a lighter heart than I had known since 
TDOi my departure from Eartham, and Mary, too, for she had 
pas suffered hardly less than myself, and chiefly on my account. 
d- That night we rested well at our inn, and at twenty min- 
utes after eight next morning set off for London ; exactly 
fed at ten we reached Mr. Rose's door." 
finr Mr. Rose was acquainted with the Welsh hard, Edward 
igii. Williams, who at that time worked at his trade, as a masoo, 
th in London. He had told Cowper of his singular character, 
an bis talent for verse, and his extraordinary knowledge of 
^ Welsh antiquities and bardic traditions. Cowper had bMi 
pe much interested by the account, and Williams, therefore, 
»| was invited to meet him at breakfast. But Cowper's spiN 
iiT its, as might have been expected, failed when he felt him- 
tJK self in London ; he sate at the comer of the fireplace in 
I0 total silence, and manifested no other interest in the con- 
in versation than occasionally raising his eyes toward the 
It speaker. Williams was struck by the quiet melancholy 
g 01 his aspect ; he himself, however, was led to convene 
i upon Welsh literature and the bardic institutions -«^ a sub- 
jd ject with which no man was better acquainted, and few so 
well ; and he was told afterwards that Cowper had beeti ti 
pleased and attentive listener, though in too nervous a state 
to bear an introduction, or to converse.*® 

Ailer breakfast they proceeded to St. Alban's ; so far Rode 
accompanied them. " In the dark, and in a storm, at eight 
at nighty they found themselves at their own back door." 

"* This U stated in lome Recollections of the Welsh Bard, by Vtt. 
Waring, published in a series of letters in the Cambrian Newspapte". 
1827. Williams's memory had deceived him, both as to the year and 
time of the day ; — for he s^oke of it as an evening party, and as hay- 
jne been after the publication of his poems, — which were not pttb- 
lisned till 1794. Such mistakes are easy, sfler a lapse of many yeM ; 
but of the meeting there can be no doubt ; and if Cowper had been in 
his better mood, mere were few men to whom he would have listened 
with more pleasure than to my old acquaintance, nor from whom he 
could have received infbrmation which would have interested him so 
much. It grieves me to think what curious knowledge, and how 
much of it, has probably perished with poor old Edward Williams ! 

21* 
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loDg^ nevertheless, to be making a progress, and shall not 
allow myself to loiter merely because I am not pressed. 
In truth, I have no wish at present more sincere, or ardent, 
than to finish my Miltonic labors, that I may find myself at 
full leisure for poetry ; having learned by experience, that 
to divide my attention between two objects is to give neither 
of them a sufficient share of it." The engagement began 
to firet his spirits after his return, when, having none to 
relieve him, he found how much Mrs. Unwin needed his 
attention. 

A week after his first note to Teedon, he says to him,^ 
" Since I wrote last, I have been completely deprived of 
all the little encouragement to my work that I could gather 
both from your notices and my own. Other encourage* 
ment I have received, but, while Mrs. Unwin continues 
weak as she is, am little the better for any. Uninterrupted 
leisure is necessary to such studies, and such leisure is to 
me impossible. If God has spoken, it will be done. The 
event will soon show, for the time grows short, and makes 
it necessary to decide." 

The Olney schoolmaster may h^ve been an enthusiast, 
and have supposed that he actually received from Heaven 
the intimations which he was presumptuous enough to seek, 
(for if the heart is deceitful, the imagination is not less so ;) 
or be may have deemed it allowable, and even meritorious, to 
employ pious fraud for the purpose of encouraging one who 
stood so lamentably in need of comfort ; and consistently 
with either case, be may have been more or less influenced 
by the pleasure and advantage which resulted from making 
himself a person of some consequence to " the Squire," •— 
Sir Cowper seems to have lost his title after his removal to 
Weston. There had been a time when, owing to Mrs. 
Unwin's discretion, Cowper was never mentioned in Olney 
but with the highest respect ; ^ but after her faculties began 
to fail, there were some who played upon him, and some 
who preyed upon him, and some who spread tales of him 
as disparaging as they were false.* 

* Sept. 29. * Early Productiong, p. 63. 

* Such was a story that he had planned an elopement with -Lady 
Austen, and that the carriage in which they were to have gone off 

21* 
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Vain as the schoolmaster was, he appears to have kept 
the secret of his mysterious communications with a degree 
of prudence which is not often found in connection with so 
much egregious conceit. He submitted to Cowper, at this 
time, an attack of his own upon Peter Pindar, for his poem 
on the King's visit to Whilbread's brewery. Cowper, who 
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ever, from distress and dejection, after writing and oblit- 
erating about six lines, in the composition of which I 
spent near an hour, I was obliged to relinquish the at- 
tempt. An attempt so unsuccessful could have no other 
effect than to dishearten me ; and it has had that effect to 
such a degree, that I know not when I shall find courage to 
make anodier. At present I shall certainly abstain, since 
at present I cannot well afford to expose myself to the dan- 
ger of a fresh mortification." This failure of his own pow- 
er he imputed in some degree to the weather, and the sea- 
son. "A bad night," said he, " succeeded by an east wind, 
and a sky all in sables, have such an effect on my spirits, 
that if I did not consult my own comfort more than yours, I 
should not write to-day. In truth, one day excepted, I 
have not seen the day when I have been cheerfiil since I 
left you. My spirits, I think, are almost constantly lower 
than they were. The approach of winter is perhaps the 
cause; and if it is, I have nothing better to expect for a long 
time to come." 

But another cause was stated to Teedon.*^ *^ I sat down 
to my work on Monday, with a fixed purpose to begin ; de- 
termined, too, not to relinquish it for any slight im{}ediments 
that might present themselves. But it was in vain. Perpetual 
and unavoidable mtemiptions were partly the reason, but 
much more an absolute inability. My spirits are not good 
enough, nor my mind collected enough, for composition of 
any kind. How should they be so ? when I never wake 
without words that are a poniard in my bosom, and the 
pain of which I feel all the day, Mrs. Unwin's approaching 
and sudden death the constant subject of them ! In vain I 
pray to be delivered from these distressing experiences; 
they are only multiplied upon me the more, and the more 
pointed. 

'^ I feel myself, in shprt, the most unpitied, the most 
unprotected, and the most unacknowledged outcast of the 
human race. 

" You now know how it is with me. When it is better 
you shall know that too ; but I expect nothing, or nothing 
out misery. 

"f Oct. 3. 
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^^ Mrs. Unwin b at present as well as usual : perhaps she 
is even a little better ; but the nature of her disorder is such 
that it keeps me in continual fear. In one moment all may 
be undone again, and I left desolate." 

In his next communication he says,® ^^ Dear sir, I write 
to you from the same deeps as before, but rather less sensible 
of being there. Nothing, I mean, has occurred in the course 
of my experience ^ that has had the least tendency to alter my 
feelings for the better ; but I have lately put myself into a 
course of bark, as I always do at this season of the year, and 
generally find some little benefit from it. Time and the pen 
have been my only remedies for tlie deepest wounds tbat 
ever soul received, these many years ; and the pen is now 
forbidden me ; or, which Is the same thing, I am providen- 
tially precluded from the use of it. 

" Mrs. Unwin, I thank God, continues as well as she was, 
but still her feebleness is a great distress to us both. I do 
not find that your prayers for her recovery obtain any en- 



couraging answer." 



Upon Hay ley's sending him some verses at this time, 
which he praised as being " sweet as the honey that they 
accompanied," he said,^^ " when shall I be able to do the 
like ? Perhaps when my Mary, like your Tom, shall cease 
to be an invalid, I may recover a power at least to do 
something. — I began a letter to you yesterday, my dearest 
brother, and proceeded through two sides of the sheet ; but 
so much of my nervous fever found its way into it, that 
looking it over this morning, I determined not to send it. 
I have risen, though not in good spirits, yet in better than 
I generally do of late, and therefore will not address you in 
the melancholy tone that belongs to my worst feelings. — 
Your wishes to disperse my melancholy would, I am sure, 
prevail, did that event depend on the warmth and sincerity 
with which you frame them ; but it has baffled both wishes 
and prayers, and those the most fervent that could be made, 
so many years, that the case seems hopeless." 

Three days after the date of this letter to Hayley, he 
writes to Teedon,^^ " Dear sir, on Saturday you saw me a 

* Oct. 7. * The word is used in its sectarian meaning. 

»o Oct. 13. " Oct. 16. 
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litde better than I had been when I wrote last ; but the 
night following brought with it an uncommon deluge of 
distress, such as entirely overwhelmed and astonished me. 
My horrors were not to be described. But on Sunday, 
while I walked with Mrs. Unwin and my cousin ^^ in the 
orchard, it pleased God to enable me once more to ap- 
proach Him in prayer, and I prayed silently for every thing 
that lay nearest my heart with a considerable degree of lib- 
erty. Nor did I let slip the occasion of praying for you. 

'^This experience I take to be a fulfilment of those 
words : 

" ^The ear of the Lord is open to them that fear him^ 
and He wiU hear their cry J 

" The next morning, at my waking, I heard these : 

" * I\dfil thy promise to me,* 

" And ever since I was favored with that spiritual free- 
dom to make my requests known to God, I have enjoyed 
some quiet, though not uninterrupted by threatenings of the 
enemy. 

'^ Mrs. Unwin has had a good night, and is in tolerable 
spirits this morning." 

The words which Cowper supposed to have been ful- 
filled, were probably some which Uie schoolmaster had com- 
municated to him as an answer received to his prayers, and 
which had been entered accordingly in his register. The 
effect is alluded to in his next letter to Mr. Newton, to 
whom he had not written before since his return from 
Sussex. 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

MY DEAR FRIEITD, Oct. 18, 1792. 

I thought that the wonder had been all on my side, 
having been employed in wondering at your silence, as 
long as you at mine. Soon after our arrival at Eartham, I 
received a letter from you, which I answered, if not by 
the return of the post, at least in a day or two. Not 
that I should have insisted on the ceremonial of letter 
for letter, during so long a period, could I have found 
leisure to double your debt ; but while theye, I haid no 

1' JobnaoQ. 
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Opportunity for writing, except now and then a short 
one ; for we breakfasted early, studied Milton as sdod 
as breakfast was over, and continued in that employment 
till Mrs. Unwin came forth from her chamber, to whom all 
the rest of my time was necessarily devoted. Our return 
to Weston was on the nineteenth of last month, according 
to your information. You will naturally think that, in the 
interval, I must have had sufficient leisure to give you notice 
of our safe arrival. But the fact has been otherwise. I 
have neither been well myself, nor is Mrs. Unwin, though 
better, so much improved in her health, as not still to re- 
quire my continual assistance. My disorder has been the 
old one, to which I have been subject so many years, and 
especially about this season — a nervous fever ; not, indeed, 
so oppressive as it has sometimes proved, but sufficiently 
alarming both to Mrs. Unwin and myself, and such as made 
it neither easy nor proper for me to make much use of my 
pen, while it continued. At present I am tolerably free 
fix)m it — a blessing for which I believe myself partly in- 
debted to the use of James's powder, in small quantities ; 
and partly to a small quantity of laudanum, taken ev^ 
night — but chiefly to a manifestation of God's presence 
vouchsafed to me a few days since ; transient, indeed, and 
dimly seen, through a mist of many fears and troubles, 
but sufficient to convince me, at least while the Enemy's 
power is a little restrained, that He has not cast me off fo^ 
ever. 

Our visit was a pleasant one ; as pleasant as Mrs. 
Unwin's weakness, and the state of my spirits, never very 
good, would allow. As to my own health, I never ex- 
pected that it would be much improved by the journey ; 
nor have I found it so. Some benefit, indeed, I hoped ; 
and, perhaps, a little more than I found. But the season 
was, after the first fortnight, extremely unfavorable, stormy, 
and wet ; and the prospects, though grand and magnificent, 
yet rather of a melancholy cast, and consequently not very 
propitious to me. The cultivated appearance of Weston 
suits my frame of mind far better than wild hills that aspire 
to be mountains, covered with vast unfrequented woods, 
and here and there affording a peep between their summits 
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at the distant ocean. Within doors all was hospitality and 
kindness, hut the sceneiy woiM have its effect ; and though 
delightful in the extreme to those who had spirits to bear 
k, was too gloomy for me. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

Most sincerely, 

W. C. 

His cousin Johnson, who had returned with him from 
Eartham, and remained with him about four weeks, left him 
at this time, with a promise of returning shortly. " My 
dear Johnny," Cowper writes to him,^^ " you are too useful 
when you are here not to be missed on a hundred occasions 
daily ; and too much domesticated with us not to be regretted 
always. I hope, therefore, that your month or six weeks 
will not be like many that I have known, capable of being 
drawn out into any length whatever, and productive of 
nothing but disappointment." He then told him that he 
had composed part of his sonnet to Romney, at which he 
had made daily attempts since he came back frotn Sussex ; 
" even this small produce," said he, " which my steril in- 
tellect has hardly yielded at last, may serve to convmce 
irou that in point of spirits I am not worse. In fact I am a 
ittle better. The powders and the laudanum together 
have, for the present at least, abated the fever that consumes 
them ; and in measure as the fever abates, I acquire a less 
discouraging view of things, and with it a litde power to 
exert myself." 

The laudanum was taken in small doses ; notwithstanding 
his distressful nights, he never abused that remedy, nor did 
bis uncomfortable feelings ever tempt him to have recourse 
to stimulants of any kind. Indeed, he never tampered 
with his bodily complaints, when he knew them to be such ; 
it was the miserable error of mistaking his sensations and 
fancies for spiritual impressions, which made him consult 
Teedon upon what he termed his experiences, — certainly 
not without faith in his responses, but without enough 
to counteract his own delusions, which now continually 
strengthened, and perhaps were the more confirmed by this 

w Oct. 19. 
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mysterious intercourse. His next letter to the schoolmaster 
sayS)^^ '^ In this world, at least with me, evil is abiding, and 
good transient. I have had distressing times, and not few, 
since the comfortable experience of yesterday se'nnight; 
and in one instance it has been so depreciated in my view, 
that I was able to build nothing upon it, but rather per^ 
verted it to my greater discomfiture. At present, however, 
I am in tolerable spirits, and I should have better, if the 
work enjoined me were not altogether at a stand* The 
^non-performance of it is a burden that always depresses 
me, and how to perform it, I find not ; neither can I rec- 
oncile a providential deprivation of the means with a prov- 
idential call to the undertaking. It is certain that, Mrs. 
Unwin continuing helpless as she is, the thing is imprac- 
ticable. 

" If the weather will permit, we shall be glad of your 
company at dinner to-day at four o'clock. William Kitch- 
ener is here, and will attend you home. But we leave you 
entirely at your option, and if you had rather wait till the 
weather becomes more settled, and the ways more passable, 
do so." 

Cowper now described himself as proceeding "much 
after the old rate ; rising cheerless and distressed in the 
morning, and brightening a little as the day went on.'V^^ 
" In the evenings," said he,^^ " I read Baker's Chronicle to 
Mrs. Unwin, having no other history ; and hope in time to 
be as well versed in it as his admirer Sir Roger de Cpv- 
erley." " Nothing done, my dearest brother," he says to 
Hayley,^''^ " nor likely to be done at present ; yet I purpose 
in a day or two to make another attempt, to which, however, 
I shall address myself with fear and trembling, like a man, 
who, having sprained his wrist, dreads to use it. I have 
not, indeed, like such a man, injured myself by any extra- 
ordinary exertion, but seem as much enfeebled as if I had. 
The consciousness that there is so much to do, and nothing 
done, is a burden I am not able to bear. Milton especially 
is my grievance, and I might almost as well be haunted by 
his ghost, as goaded with continual reproaches for neglecting 

w Oct. 22. w To Mr. Johnson, Oct. 21. 

»• To the same, Oct. 19. " Oct. 28. 
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him. I will therefore begin ; I will do my best ; and if, 
after all, that best prove good for nothing, 1 will even send 
the notes, worthless as they are, that 1 have made already — - 
a measure very disagreeable to myself, and to which nothing 
but necessity shall compel me." 

The next bulletin to Teedon says,^® " You send me much 
that might refresh and encourage me — but nothing that 
does. The power with which the words are accompanied 
to you, is not exerted in my favor. But I endeavor to hold 
by them, having nothing else to hold by. My nocturnal 
and morning experiences are such as they have long been ; 
all my sleep is troubled, and when I wake, I am absorbed 
in terror. This morning I said to myself, soon after waking, 
' God alone knows how much better it would have been for 
me never to have been born!' My best times are the 
aftomoon and evening ; not because I am more spiritual, or 
have more hope, at these times than at others, but merely 
because the animal has been recruited by eating and 
drinking." 

After an interval of five days,^^ he says to the same 
person, " By this time you no doubt expect a note from me ; 
and I write for that reason only, not because I have any 
thing new to communicate. Nothing in the shape of al- 
teration has occurred since I saw you. The notice you sent 
me may indeed be excepted, for though it came unaccom- 
panied with the effect, it certainly has the appearance of it. 
My spirits this morning are in some small degree better than 
usual, the wasps and hornets having been less busy about 
me at the time of waking than they generally are ; but my 
views and prospects continue the same, and I see at present 
not a shadow of hope that I shall ever find opportunity to 
proceed with Milton. This is a great trouble to me, and a 
constant burden upon my spirits, which, added to Mni. 
Un win's distressing weakness, (for such it is to her, and 
therefore to me,) is as heavy as I well know how to bear." 

It was now that the strength and sincerity of Cowper's 
affection for Mrs. Unwin were tried and proved. Their 
relative situation to each other had been reversed ; she was 
the helpless person, and he the attendant and nurse. She 

w Nov. 2. » Nov. 7. 
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had devoted herself to him at the cost of her health, and 
the debt of gratitude was repaid by his devoting himself to 
her at a greater sacrifice. From the time that she had 
taken him under her care, as long as her mind was unim- 
paired, she had had no will hut his, no "shadow of incli- 
nation " but for his good, or for whatever might minister to 
his comfort. Never was any affection more free from all 
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In the same melancholy strain he writes to Mr. New- 
ton : — 

MT DEAR FRIEND, JVbv. 11, 1792. 

I am not so insensible of your kindness in making me 
an exception from the number of your correspondents, to 
whom you forbid the hope of hearing from you till your 
present labors are ended, as to make you wait longer for an 
answer to your last ; which, indeed, would have had its 
answer before this time, had it been possible for me to write. 
But so many have demands upon me of a similar kind, and 
while Mrs. Unwin continues an invalid, my opportunities 
of writing are so few, that I am constrained to incur a long 
arrear to some with whom I would wish to be punctual. 
She can at present neither work nor read ; and till she can 
do both, and amuse herself as usual, my own amusements 
of the pen must be suspended. 

I, like you, have a work before me, and a work to which 
I should be glad to address myself in earnest, but cannot 
do it at present. When the opportunity comes, I shall, 
like you, be under a necessity of interdicting some of my 
usual correspondents, and of shortening my letters to the 
excepted few. Many letters and much company are in- 
compatible with authorship, and the one as much as the 
other. It will be long, I hope, before the world is put in 
possession of a publication which you design should be 
posthumous. 

O for the day when your expectations of my complete 
deliverance shall be verified! At present it seems very 
remote ; so distant, indeed, that hardly the faintest streak 
of it is visible in my horizon. The glimpse with which I 
was favored about a month since, has never been repeated ; 
and the depression of my spirits has. The future appears 
gloomy as ever ; and I seem to myself to be scrambling 
always in the dark, among rocks and precipices, without a 
guide, but with an enemy ever at my heels, prepared to 
push me headlong. Thus I have spent twenty years, but 
thus I shall not spend twenty years more. Long ere that 
period arrives, the grand question concemmg my everlasting 
weal or woe will be decided. 
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Adieu, my dear friend. I have exhausted my time, 
though not Giled my paper. 

Tmly yours, 

W. C. 

At this ume Teedon seems to have advised that lie 
should send to the press such ootes on the two first books 
c^ the Paradise Lost as he had made. To (his he ob- 
jected," because the splend 
the page should be kep 
that could be done in the 
by very able hands, and bee 
to do justice to the doctrinal 
the most important considers 
he, " is my hope that I shal 
Truly a leaf driven by the 
The fever on my spirits, fror 
the first part of August, I h 
year, still continues, and disi 
at any period in all that tii 
always after waking was aim 
Yet in one of my short slee 
presence in a slight measure 
press ion of it, 

'"I know that Thoa art 
will become of me 1 ' 

" This fever keeps me a1 
been the harbinger of my 
prayer, the very Collects 
prayers that I have genera 
least encouragement to pray 
with any sensible effect, 
your call to that service, I 
careful not to omit them, at 
is expired. Yet if faith be 
alas, what chance have mint 

Poor Cowper's malady w 
by the faith which he would 
After obeying his injunction 
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to him the result.^ ^' I have now persevered in the punctual 
performance of the duty of prayer as long^ and 1 believe 
longer, than the time which you specified. Whether any 
beneficial effect has followed, I cannot say. My wakings 
in the night have certainly been somewhat less painful and 
terrible than they were ; but this I cannot help ascribing to 
the agency of an anodyne which I have constantly used 
lately at bed-time. Of one thing, however, I am sure, 
which is, that I have had no spiritual anodyne vouchsafed 
to me. My nights having been somewhat less disturbed, 
my days have of course been such likewise ; but a settled 
melancholy overclouds them all ; nothing cheers me, nothing 
inspires me with hope. It is even miraculous in my own 
eyes that, always occupied as I am in the contemplation of 
the most distressing subjects, I am not absolutely inca- 
pacitated for the common offices of life. 

^^ My purpose is to continue such prayer as I can make, 
although with all this reason to conclude that it is not ac- 
cepted, and though I have been more than once forbidden, 
in my own apprehension, by Him to whom it is addressed. 
You will tell me, that God never forbids any body to pray, 
but on the contrary, encourages all to do it. I answer — 
No. Some he does not encourage, and some he even for- 
bids ; not by words perhaps, but by a secret negative found 
only in their experience." 

It is a proof of Cowper's good nature, that when the 
successor of the Northampton Clerk came with a petition 
at this time that he would be pleased to assist him with " a 
copy of Mortuary Verses, as he had assisted his predecessor,^' 
— though two years had elapsed without such an application, 
and he had " well hoped that he was out of his office," — 
and though " involved in many arrears on other subjects, 
and having very little dependence on his ability to write at 
all," — he yet "reluctantly promised to comply," and ful- 
filled his promise. 

" I proceed," says he to his cousin Johnson,^ " exactly 
as when you were here, — a letter now and then before 
breakfast, and the rest of my time all holiday ; if holiday 

» Not. a. « Wov. ISO. 

22* 
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it may be called, that is spent chiefly iti moping and mnsing, 
and * forecasting the fashion of uncertain crib/ " Now 
and then something like a secret whisper appeared, and en- 
couraged him that his engagement concerning Milton would 
yet be performed. " You wish me warm in my work/* 
said he to Hayley,^* " and I ardently wish the same ; bat 
when I shall be so, God only knows. My melanchdy, 
which seemed a little alleviated for a few days, has gathered 
about me again, with as black a cloud as ever : the ccHise- 
quence is — absolute incapacity to begin." 

The sanest patient could not have observed his own 
symptoms more carefully, nor given a more clear and co- 
herent account of them to his physician, than Cowper no- 
ticed his own sleeping and waking imaginations, and 
reported them to the poor, vain man whom he had taken 
for his spiritual adviser. " Dear sir," he says,^ " since I 
wrote last, my experience has held the same tenor of de- 
spair, despondence, and dejection ; but having had a quiet 
night, my spirits are a little raised this morning. My nights, 
indeed, have lately been less infected with horrid dreams 
and wakings, and I would willingly hope that it is an answer 
to the prayers I offer, lifeless as they are. I shall not dis- 
continue the practice, you may be sure, so long as I have 
even this encouragement to observe it. 

" Two or three nights since, I dreamed that I had God's 

fresence largely, and seemed to pray with much Kberty» 
then proceeded dreaming about many other things, all 
vain and foolish ; but at last I dreamed that, reeollecting my 
pleasant dream, I congratulated myself on the exact rec- 
ollection that I had of my prayer, and of all that passed in 
it. But when I waked, not a single word could I remem- 
ber. These words were, however, very audibly spoken to 
me in the moment of waking — 

Sacrum est quod dixL 

<^ It seems strange that I should be made to felicitate 
myself on remembering what in reality it was designed that 

•* Nov. 25. » Nov. 28. 
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I dioald not remember; for the ringte circumstance that 
my heart had been enlarged was all that remained with me. 
*' I thank you for sending your last notice immediately 
after you received it. It came very seasonably, when it 
was much wanted ; not that any single word of all that are 
given you is ever sealed to me, but simple water is a cordial 
to a person fainting." 

**Dear sir,^ in your last experience, extraordinary as it 
was, I found nothing presumptuous. Crod is free to mani- 
fest himself, both in manner and measure, as he pleases ; 
and to you he is pleased to manifest himself uncommonly 
in' both. It would be better with poor me, if, being tbie 
subject of so many of your manifestations, (for which I de- 
sire to be thankful both to God and you,) I were made in 
some small degree at least partaker of the comfort of them* 
But except that my nights are less molested than they used 
to be, I perceive at present no alteration at all for the bet- 
ter. My days are, many of them, stormy in the extreme^ 
and the best of them are darkly clouded with melancholy. 

** Still I am waiting for freedom of mind and spirit, as 
well as for leisure and opportunity, to proceed with Milton. 
Yet the answers you have received to your prayers on that 
subject have been so explicit, that I know not how to de- 
sire you to make it a matter of prayer again. It is certain^ 
nevertheless, that without some great change both in my 
mind and outward circumstances, I shall never be able to 
perform that work, or never able to perform it well. My 
eyes, too, for a long time have been inflamed to a degree 
that would alone disable me for such a labor. God knows 
how much I feel myself in want of animal spirits, courage^ 
hope, and all mutual requisites, — to a wonderful degree, 
considering the prayers that have been made, and the an- 
swers that have been obtained about it. 

*^ You ought not to suffer anxiety on temporal accounts 
to rob you of your peace, as I suspect it has done lately. 
He that gives you so plentifully the bread of life, will he 
not give you the bread that penshes ? Doubtless he will* 
Fear not." 

«Dcc.4. 
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" Dear sir,*' I awoke this morning with these words 
relating to my work, loudly and distinctly spoken — 

" ^ Apply assistance in my case, indigent and necessitous J 
" And about three mornings since with these — 
" ^It will not be by common and ordinary m^eansJ 
" It seems better, therefore, that I should wait till it shall 
please God to set my wheels in motion, than make another 
beginning only to be obliterated like the two former. 
" I have also heard these words on the same subject — 
" ^Meantims raise an expectation and desire of it among 
the peopled 

" My experiences this week have been for the most part 
dreadful in the extreme, and to such a degree, in one in- 
stance, that poor Mre. Unwin has been almost as much in an 
agony as myself. Yet some little abatements have been 
intermingled ; but very slight, so slight as almost to leave 
me hopeless as they found me. I cannot, indeed, be prop- 
erly said to possess any hope at all ; for if I seem for a 
short season to have one, it is always in the enemy's power 
with one pufF to blow it all away, and he never fails to do it." 
It was some relief to him when he was assured that there 
was no reason why he should make himself uneasy con- 
cerning Milton, for the artists who were engaged for the 
work were not likely to be very expeditious ; and as it was 
to be published in parts, a small portion only would be 
wanted from him at once. That labor, he thought, would 
not be too heavy for him, if he had health and leisure. 
" But the season," said he,^ " is unfavorable to me re- 
specting the former, and Mrs. Unwin 's present weakness 
allows me less of the latter than the occasion seems to call 
for. The season of the year is particularly adverse to me, 
yet not in itself, perhaps, more adverse than any other ; but 
the approach of it always reminds me of the same season 
in the dreadful 1773, and in the more dreadful 1787. I 
cannot help terrifying myself with doleful misgivings and 
apprehensions ; nor is the enemy negligent to seize all the 
advantage that the occasion gives him. Thus, hearing 
much from him, and having little or no sensible support 
from God, 1 sufier inexpressible things till January is over. 

« Dec. 8. » To Mr. Newton, Dec. 9. 
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And even then, whether increasing years have made me 
more liable to it, or despair the longer it lasts grows nat- 
urally darker, I find myself more inclined to melancholy 
than I was a few years since. God only knows where this 
will end ; but where it is likely to end, unless He interpose 
powerfully in my favor, all may know." 

But while Cowper thus communicated his dark forebodings 
to Mr. Newton, he reserved the details of his " experiences " 
for one from whom he was sure of receiving no remcxi* 
strance, or representation of the unreasonableness and dan- 
ger of the course which he was now pursuing, and by whom 
all would be received and commented on as matter of 
fact. His next report ^^ to the schoolmaster says, " You 
have waited thus long for a note from me, only because I 
have nothing to communicate but my distress, which it 
seems more charitable to keep to myselL At last, however, 
distressed as I still am, I write, lest I should cause you 
greater trouble by my silence. Yesterday, having had a 
quiet night, I was tolerably well in spirits ; but, yesterday 
excepted, I have had a woful week, and am this day as 
dejected as ever. My nights are almost all haunted with 
notices of great affliction at hand, — of what kind I know 
not ; but in degree such as I shall with extreme difficulty 
sustain, and hardly at last find deliverance. At four this 
morning, I started out 'of a dream, in which I seemed sit- 
ting before the fire, and very close to it, in great trouble ; 
when suddenly stamping violently with my foot, and 
springing suddenly fi*om my seat, I awdce, and heard these 
words — 

" *i hope ike Lord mil carry me through itJ 
"This needs no interpretation. It is plainly a fore- 
warning of woe to come ; and though you may tell me I 
ought to take comfort from the hope expressed in the words, 
yet truly I cannot. I know too well what it is to be carried 
through affliction, as to be left to feel all its bitterness ; and 
after the thousand experiences that I have had of that 
sort, tremble at the approach of a new one ; beside which, 
the notice being general, and no particular quaiter signified, 
fixKD which I may expect the cloud that threatens me, my 

» Dec. 14, 
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imagination is left free to create an endless train of horribJ 
phantoms, with which it terrifies itself; and which are 
some of them, perhaps, more to be dreaded than the reality 

" The promise, that in God we shall have peace, ha 
certainly a comfortable aspect on the future ; but He know: 
that I never have at present a moment's peace in Him, ' 

" Mrs. Unwin is pretty well this morning, except thai 
she shares with me in my alarms. She joins me in kind 
remembrances. " 

*'Dear sir, the day has not risen upon me since I wrote 
last, when I could have addressed you in any other language 
than that of the deepest melancholy ; nor do I write now, 
because I have any thing more acceptable to say, but^iierely 
that you may know I am not unmindful of you. My views 
of the future are still as disheartening as ever. God is as 
far from me, and consequently all spiritual relief, as ever. 
My distress, before I rise in the morning, is hardly support- 
able; and such as it is when I rise, it often continues 
through the day, though sometimes the incidents of it call 
my attention from myself a little, and a slight abatement is 
the consequence. But comforts of this kind afibrd me 
none in affliction ; because the remedy is not that of the 
good Physician, but such as the world furnishes to its own. 
Milton is still a mountain on my shoulders ; and it seems to 
me, that if the new year brings with it no favorable change 
for me, either in outward circumstances or mental qualifi- 
cations, I must at last relinquish him. But we expect Mr. 
and Mrs. Rose from London to-morrow. They will be 
here by dinner-time, and purpose to stay about ten days. 
With him I mean to converse on this subject ; for there is 
no man better qualified, in respect of acquaintance with the 
literary world, to give me counsel." 

Thus it appeared more and more that in his diseased 
state of mind, the engagement with Johnson, instead of 
keeping him pleasantly employed, as Mrs. Unwin expected 
when it was formed, had become a cause of uneasiness 
and irritation, which even the publisher's assurances, that 
there was time enough before him, could not allay. Sueh 
an assurance cheered him for the day ; but then the con- 
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|K)iousness that he had a task to perform returned upon him ; 
and that it was not, like his translation of Homer, set hy 
{limself, and to be performed at his own will, but a matter 
of contract which he was bound to. " The year ninety- 
two," said he to Hayley,^ " shall stand Chronicled in my 
remembrance as the most melancholy that I have ever 
known, except the few weeks that I spent at Eartham ; and 
such it has been principally, because, being engaged to Mil- 
ton, I felt myself no longer free for any other engagement." 
The new year opened with better omens to his fancy. 
*' This morning," he writes,^^ " I am in rather a more cheerful 
frame of mind than usual, having had two notices of a more 
comfortable cast than the generality of mine. I waked, 
saying, 

"^I shall perish;^ 
which was immediately answered by a vision of a wine- 
glass, and these words — 

" ^A whole glass ; ' 
in allusion, no doubt, to the famous story of Mrs. Honey- 
wood. 

" Soon after, I heard these — 
" 'i see in this case just occasion of pity. ^ " 
The " famous story," by which Cowper interpreted this 
illusion, and from which the waking vision that recalled it 
probably itself arose, is related by Fuller, who enumerates 
Mary, the wife of Robert Honeywood, of Charing, in Kent, 
among the memorable persons of that county, as ^^ abundant- 
ly entitled to memorability, for having at her decease three 
hundred and sixty-seven^ persons lawfully descended from 
her." He deemed her, however, " more memorable on 
another account, to wit, for patient weathering out the tem- 
pest of a troubled conscience, whereon," says he, "a re- 

*> Dec. 26. . 31 To Teedon, Jan. 1, 1793. 

^ '' Sixteen of her own body, one hundred and fourteen grand- 
children, two hundred and twenty-eight in the third generation, and 
nine in the fourth." Tet she was '^ much outstript in point of fruit- 
fulness (though she had a child for every day in the year, though leap- 
year, and one over) by Dame Hester Temple, the lady of Sir Thomas 
Temple, of Stowe, in Buckinghamshire, who, having four sons and 
nine daughters, lived to see seven hundred descendants. Reader," 
says Fuller, '< I speak within compass, and have left myself a reserve, 
having bought the truth hereof by a wager I lost." 
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majkable story dependeth. Being much afflicted in mind, 
many ministers repaired to ber, and amongst the rest Rev- 
erend Master John Fox, than whom no more happy an 
iostniment to set the joints of a broken spint. All his 
counsels proved iuefiectual, insomuch that, in the agony of 
her soul, having a Venice glass in her hand, she brake forth 
into this expression : * 1 am as surely damned as this glass 
is broken ! ' which she immediately threw with violence to 
the ground. Here happened a 
again, and was taken up whol« 
possible (though difficult) so c 
substance, that, lighting on the 
but happening immediately ii 
seemed little less than miracul 
woman took no comfort there 
and more have believed,) but 
(short is long to people in p; 
solate condition, without any 
God, the great clock-keeper t 
fittest minutes for his own nie 
like lightning into her soul ; w 
mained therein ; (God doth i 
beals, it holds ;) so that she 1 
in spiritual gladness. This she 
Father Thomas Morton, Bish 
mouth I have received this reli 

Cowper's malady was more 
which he derived from one ill 
next disheartening one. Perh: 
was ever recorded with such 
vation. It appears from the ne: 
ihat he had some minor engagt 
sibly for the Analytical Revie 
" if you are called to carry a 
that you feel yourself sonoetirt 
despondency. As for me, 1 Sn 
cept what I must attribute to 
which I mean to indulge mysel 

" 1 have had a small matter 
»• Jan. 4, 
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eraiy way this half year, and through mere incapacity and 
lowness of spirits, have been obliged to neglect it. In other 
days it would have cost me but a single morning. Last 
night I received a letter from him requiring it speedily ; and 
this morning I awoke out of a dream that has disabled me 
more than ever. I would relate it, but have not time : its 
tendency, however, was to inculcate the doctrine of diffi- 
culties to be surmounted by unassisted me, and therefore 
insurmountable. 

^^ These experiences kill all the little comfort which the 
present moment, though bad, yet not so bad as I am made 
to expect, might otherwise yield me. Time passes : I have 
many things to do, one of them arduous indeed ; I mean 
Milton. God is silent; prayer obtains no answer; one 
discouragement treads on the heels of another, and the con- 
sequence is, that I do nothing but prognosticate my own 
destruction." 

The next is in a still more unhappy strain.^ 

'^ Dear sir, nothing new has occurred in my experience 
mce we saw you, one circumstance excepted, of the dis- 
tressing kind. I have often told you that the notices given 
to you come to me unattended by any sensible effect ; yet, 
believing that they are from God, and gracious answers to 
your prayers, I have been accustomed to lean a little upon 
them, and have been the better enabled to sustain the con« 
stant pressure of my burdens. But of late I have been 
totally deprived even of that support, having been assured 
that though they are indeed from God, so far from being 
designed as comforts to me, to me they are reproaches, 
bitmg sarcasms, sharp strokes of irony, — in short, the 
deadliest arrows to be found in the quiver of the Almighty. 
To you indeed they are manna, and to Mrs. Unwin, because 
you are both at peace with God ; but to me, who have un- 
pardonably offended him, they are a cup of deadly wine, 
agabst which there is no antidote. So the cloudy pillar 
was light to Israel, but darkness and horror to Egypt. 

'^ I have nothing in the shape of an answer^ to this sug- 
gestion. My experience, the desertion that I endure, my 
frequent agonies of despair, all tend to give it credit and 

^ Jan. 25. 

VOL. II. 23 
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oonfirmation. — Why have they never given me, in any 
nngle instasce, the least sensible comfort? Do they not 
profess to have me for their object ? And yet I alone re- 
ceive no benefit from them, 

"This has much the appearance under which I have 
beea taught to view them ; and those in particular which 
seemed to encourage me 
success if I attempted it, 
have DO such meimiDg, or 
the complete failure of in; 

" In other respects I ai 
Unwin, except that this st 
us both, by confining us." 

Even, however, at this ' 
upon that great work whi< 
l^ppy occupation during 
Hayley that his idleness, c 
proof against all the exl 
Eartham, he added,^ " Si 
push-pin with Homer e 
fingering and polishing as 
had said that the translati 
in the next Analytical, ; 
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He had now some prospect of profiting by his past 
labors. Johnson had proposed not only to print a handsome 
quarto edition of his poems in two volumes, but to make 
him a present of the entire profits. This was intended to 
accompany a second edition of his Homer, and Abbot's 
portrait was to be engraved for it. Cow per demurred at 
the portrait. "Johnson's plan," said he to Mr. Rose,^ 
" of prefixing my phiz to the new edition of my poems is 
by no means a pleasant one to me ; and so I told him in a 
letter I sent him from Eartham, in which I assured him that 
my objections to it would not be easily surmounted. But 
if you judge that it may really have an effect in advancing 
the sale, I would not be so squeamish as to suffer the spirit 
of prudery to prevail in me to his disadvantage. Somebody 
told an author, (I forget whom,) that there was more vanity 
in refusing his picture than in granting it ; on which he in- 
stantly complied. I do not perfectly feel all the force of 
the argument ; but it shall content me that he did." 

At the winding up his accounts for the Homer, (which 
Mr. Rose transacted for him,) he says,^' " Few of my con- 
cerns have been so happily concluded. I am now satisfied 
with my bookseller, as t nave substantial cause to be, and 
account myself in good hands — a circumstance as pleasant 
to me as any other part of the business ; for I love dearly 
to be able to confide widi all my heart in those with whom 
I am connected, of what kind soever the connection may 
be." On this occasion it appears that Johnson's intentions 
were carried into effect in a different way from what he had 
proposed, but equally to Cowper's satisfaction. Writing 
to his cousin of Norfolk, he says,^ " The long muster-roll 
of my great and small ancestors I signed, and dated, and 
sent up to Mr. Blue^mantle on Monday, according to your 
desire. Such a pompous affair drawn out for my sake, 
reminds me of the old fable of the mountain in parturition, 
and a iiiouse the produce* Rest undisturbed, say I, their 
lordly, ducal, and royal dust I Had they left me something 
handsome, I should have respected them more. But per- 
haps they did not know that such a one as I should have 
(he honor to be numbered among their descendants. Well ! 

» Nov. 9, 1793. ^ March 27, » April IX. 
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1 have a little bookseller that makes me some amends Sat 
this deficiency. He has made me a present — an act dt 
liberality which I take every opportunity to blazon, as it 

well deserve*." 

Lady Hesketh had been prevented from making her au- 
tumnal visit by the state of her health, which rendered it 
advisable for her to pass some time at Bath. " You know 
not what you lose," Cow 
from Weston at this raor 
Johnny a cask of the be 
I shall receive from Cliai 
not yet published, entiti 
volumes. How happy 
enjoyment of both the 
cheerful strain he thanl 
presents of a different 1 
folk, nor Salisbury Plain 
could at this time supply 
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haadsome present to them. So let the bustard come, as the 
Lord Mayor of London said of the hare, when he was 
hunting, — " Let her come, a' God's name ! I am not 
afraid of her ! " 

Adieu, my dear cousin and caterer. My eyes are ter- 
ribly bad ; else I had much more to say to you. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

W. C. 

On the second day only after thb sportive letter had been 
written, the insane mind predominated again, and he wrote 
thus to Teedon: — ^ 

^^It is with great unwillingness that I write, knowing 
that I can say nothing but what will distress you. I despair 
of every thmg, and my despair is perfect, because it is 
fiMinded on a persuasion that there is no effectual help for 
me, even in God. 

^' From four thb morning till after seven, I lay meditating 
terrors, such terrors as no language can express, and as no 
heart, I am sure, but mine ever knew. My very finger-ends 
tingled with it, as indeed they often do. I then slept, and 
dreamed a long dream, in which I told Mrs. U. with many 
tears that my salvation is impossible, for the reason given 
above. I recapitulated, in the most impassioned accent 
an4 manner, the unexampled severity of God's deaKngs 
with me in the course of the last twenty years, especially 
in the year 73, and again in 86, and concluded all with 
observing that I must infallibly perish, and that the Scrip- 
tures which speak of the insufficiency of man to save 
himself can never be understood unless I perish. 

'^ I then made a sudden transition m my dream to one 
of the public streets in London, where I was met by a 
dray ; the forehorse of the team came full against me, and 
in violent anger I damned the drayman for it. 

" Such are my nocturnal experiences, and my daily ones 
are little better. — I know that I have much fever, but it id 
a fever for which there is no cure, and is as much the 
afflictive hand of God upon me, as any other circumstance 
of my distress, 

«> Feb. 8, 1793, 
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^^I thank you for your two last. Delay is no denial 
indeed ; but in extremities such as mine, it is very severe 
and hard to bear." 

He now expressed his concern lest the schoolmaster's 
health should suffer, by the earnest solicitude, and the 
frequent mortification and disappointments which he under- 
went on his account. " But if God indeed employ you," 
said he,*^ " and if he himself interest you in my cause, as 
I trust he does, then all fear is groundless." He tells him 
that finding his nights intolerable, he had again had recourse 
to a few drops of laudanum, and had been somewhat 
relieved ; but spiritual relief seemed as distant as ever. 
" While I can amuse myself with a pen or a book, I am 
easy ; but the moment I lay them down, I begin instantly 
to ruminate on the various experiences of the last twenty 

f rears, and among them find a multitude that seem abso- 
utely and forever to forbid all hope of mercy. Some of 
them are indeed so emphatically forbidding, that unless it 
shall please God himself to explain them to a different 
s^se, and to a sense of which they do not appear to be 
susceptible, I know not how it is possible that I should ever 
hope again; at least with steadfastness. While they are 
out of my mind, I may perhaps have something like a hope ; 
but on the instant of recollection, even the strongest con- 
fidence must yield. For, though all things are possible to 
God, it is not possible that He should save whom he has 
declared he will destroy." 

The next is a more remarkable communication.^ 

" Dear sir, my experience since I saw you a&rds, on 
recollection, nothing worthy to be sent to Olney, except the 
following notice, which I commit to writing, and communi- 
cate as a kind of curiosity, rather than for any other reason ; 
though Milton, who is at present an interesting character to 
us both, is undoubtedly the subject of it. 

" I waked the other morning with these words distinctly 
spoken to me — 

" ^ Charle$ the Second, though he was or vnshed to be 
accounted a man of fine taste and an admirer of the ArtSj 

« Feb. 8. « Feb. 22. 
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never saw or expressed a wish to see the man wham he 
UfoM have found alone superior to all the race of man J 

^^ But in such a notice as this, I find nothing to comforty 
nothing spiritual. A thousand such would do me no real 
service. A single word of Christ is worth all that can be 
said, either by men or angels, concerning all the men of 
genius that ever lived ; but such word I seldom hear." 

In this instance Cowper perceived of what materials his 
morning experiences were made ; but if he had been more 
capable of reasoning justly upon that perception, any such 
approach to sanity would have been counteracted by the 
belief which Mrs. Unwin now, as well as the poor school- 
master, entertained in the dangerous superstition that pos- 
sessed him* He could write sanely and playfully about his 
dreams at this very time to Hayley.^ " O, you rogue," 
he says to him, ^' what would you give to have such a 
dream about Milton, as I had about a week since? I 
dreamed that being in a house in the city, and with much 
company, looking towards the lower end of the room from 
the upper end of it, I descried a figure, which I immediately 
knew to be Milton's. He was very gravely, but very neatly 
attired in the fashion of his day, and had a countenance 
which filled me with those feelings that an affectionate 
child has for a beloved father ; such, for instance, as Tom 
has for you. My first thought was wonder, where he could 
have been concealed so many years ; my second, a transport 
of joy to find him still alive ; my third, another transport to 
find myself in his company ; and my fourth, a resolution to 
accost him. I did so, and he received me with a compla- 
cence, in which I saw equal sweetness and dignity. I 
spoke of his Paradise Lost, as every man must, who is 
worthy to speak of it at all, and told him a long story of the 
manner in which it affected me, when I first discovered it, 
being at that time a schoolboy. He answered me by a 
smile, and a gentle inclination of his bead. He then grasped 
my hand affectionately, and with a smile that charmed me 
said, * Well, you for your part will do well also.' At last, 
recollecting his great age, (for I understood him to be two 
hundred years old,) I feared that I might fatigue him by 

« Feb. 24. 
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much talking ; I took my leave, and he took his with an air 
of the most perfect good-breeding. His person, his features, 
his manner, were all so perfectly characteristic, that I am 
persuaded an apparition of him could not represent him 
more completely. This may be said to have been one of 
the dreams of Pmdus ; may it not?" 

Cowper saw clearly here that this was such a dream as 
his daily thoughts were likely to produce, only in its way, 
" a kind of curiosity," — " one of the dreams of Pindus." 
But he received as mysterious all that bore, or could be 
made to bear, relation to the single point on which his mind 
was diseased. " In less than a week," he says to Teedon,*^ 
" I was visited with a horrible dream, in which I seemed to 
be taking a final leave of my dwelling, and every object 
with which I have been most familiar, on the evening before 
my execution. I felt the tenderest regret at the separation, 
and looked about for something durable to carry with me as 
a memorial. The iron hasp of the garden-door presenting 
itself, I was on the point of taking that ; but recollecting 
that the heat of the fire in which I was going to be tormented 
would fuse the metal, and that it would therefore only serve 
to increase my insupportable misery, I left it. I then 
awoke in all the horror with which the reality of such 
circumstances would fill me." 

In another communication he says,^^ " A temporary 
suspension of terror was audibly announced to me some 
time since, and except in one or two instances, has been 
fulfilled ; but in other respects I perceive no diflference. 
Neither waking nor sleeping have I any communications 
from God, but am perfectly a withered tree, fruitless and 
leafless. A consciousness that He exists, — that once He 
favored me, but that I have offended to the forfeiture of all 
such mercies, is ever present with me ; and of such thoughts 
consists the whole of my religious experiences." 

This interval was, as might be expected, of no long 
continuance ; and he informs Teedon that the return of 
those terrible impressions had been announced to him in 
these words — 

" * J have got my old wakings again ! ' " 

** March 1. « March 14. 
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'^ If they continue, they will completely disqualify me 
for all sorts of writing. It was owing to them that i was 
idle all the winter, which has thrown me behind to such a 
degree, that I am now always in a hurry. In short, I find 
so little done m answer to so many prayers, and ibr the 
accomplishment of so many promises, of which I have now 
almost four quarto volumes, that I am perfectly at a loss to 
imderstand the dispensation. The peace of three persons 
at least b concerned, and yet all remains as it was. Many 
years I have been threatened with a season worse than all 
the past, a season that shall be fatal and final ; and still I 
am threatened with such a season. My only hope is founded 
in Mrs. Unwinds acceptableness with God, and yours. For 
as to my own, unconnected with my interest in her prayers 
and yours, I have too mean an opinion of it to suppose that 
I can build at all upon it. 

" In the winter I expected to be crushed before spring, 
and now I expect to be crushed before winter. I were 
better never to have been bom than to live such a life of 
terrible expectation." 

He now dreamed that Dr. Kerr prescribed death to him, 
as the only preventive of madness ; — the only cure for it, 
in his case, it now too surely was ! — " Your experiences,'* 
he says to Teedon,** " have a difference in them. If you 
are cast down, you are comforted and raised again. « But 
as for mine, they proceed in one dull train, unvaried, unless 
sometimes by darker shades than usual. Thus it has hap- 
pened to me since I saw you. During two days I rejected 
entirely all your notices ; and if I have since experienced 
some little degree of belief in them, it has not been on account 
of the smallest encouragement, for I have received none ; 
but perhaps because the temptation to cast them away is 
abated." 

And now Cowper began to think it " strange that the 
prayers and promises of some years should remain still so 
entirely unanswered and unaccomplished ; and that his own 
experience and the schoolmaster's should make a series of 
exact contradictions. " You," said he,*' " receive assu^-. 
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atices almost as often as you pray, of spiritual good things 
intended for me ; and I feel in the mean time every thing 
that denotes a man an outcast and a reprobate. I dream in 
the night that God has rejected me finally, and that all 
promises and all answers to prayer made for me are mere 
delusions. I wake under a strong and clear conviction that 
these communications are from God, and in the course of 
the day nothing occurs to invalidate that persuasion. As I 
have said before, there is a mystery in this matter that I am 
not able to explain. I believe myself the only instance of 
a man to whom God will promise every thing, and perform 
nothing." 

This was a notion over which he had brooded for the 
last seven years, and he reasoned upon it thus to the poor 
simple man whom he had chosen, not for his philosopher, 
but in a certain sense for his guide and friend. ^® " I have 
already told you that I heard a word in the year 86, which 
has been a stone of stumbling to me ever since. It was 
this — 

" * / mill promise you any thingJ* 

" This word, taken in connection with my experience, 
such as it has been ever since, seems so exactly accomplished, 
that it leaves me no power at all to believe the promises 
made to you. You will tell me that it was not from (Jod. 
By what token am I to prove that ? My experience ver- 
ifies it. In the day I am occupied with my studies, which, 
whatever they are, are certainly not of a spiritual kind* In 
the night I generally sleep well, but wake always under a 
terrible impression of the wrath of God, and for the most 
part with words that fill me with alarm, and with the dread 
of woes to come. What is there in all this that in the least 
impeaches the truth of the threatening I have mentioned ? 
I will promise you any thing : — that is to say, much as I 
hate you, and miserable as 1 design to make you, I will yet 
bid you be of good cheer and expect the best, at the same 
time that I will show you no favor. This, you will say, is 
unworthy of God. Alas ! He is the fittest to judge what 
}s worthy of him, and what is odierwise. I can say but 
jhis, that his conduct and dealings are totally changed 

« July 2, 
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toward me. Once He promised me much, and was so kind 
to me at the same time, that I most con6dently expected 
the performance. Now He promises me as much, but 
holds me always at an immense distance, and, so far as I 
know, never deigns to speak to me. What conclusions 
can I draw from these premises, but that he who once loved 
now hates me, and is constantly employed in verifying the 
notice of 86, that is to say, in working distinctly contrary to 
his promises ? 

" This is the labyrinth in which I am always bewildered^ 
and from which I have hardly any hope of deliverance." 

There was no text in Scripture, he said, less calculated 
to comfort him, than that which promises comfort to the 
broken heart : " were there a text which promised it to the 
nether mill-stone, from such a text as that he might gather 
hope." Yet he described his spirits as tolerably well in 
the day, because he kept himself as much employed as he 
could ; and that, together with the assistance which he had 
gained from despair, was his best remedy. But his hours 
of occupation were not now so regulated as to employ with- 
out fatiguing him. " Thou knowest, I dare say," he says 
to Lady Hesketh,^^ "what it is to have a head weary with 
thinking. Mine is so fatigued by breakfast-time that, three 
days out of four, I am utterly incapable of sitting down 
to my desk again for any purpose whatever." This was 
not to be wondered at, seeing that he rose every morning 
at six, and fagged till near eleven before he breakfasted ; 
and in consequence was by that time exhausted. " You 
will say," he says,^® " breakfast before you work, and then 
your work will not fatigue you." I answer, " Perhaps I 
might, and your counsel would probably prove beneficial ; 
but I cannot spare a moment for eating in the early part 
of the morning, having no other time for study." 

The business which engrossed him thus, was revising his 
Homer for a second edition, and writing notes upon it ; and 
his reason for despatching all that he did in the day before 
breakfast, was that his whole attention might be given to 
Mrs. Unwin from the time that she rose. Such an inmate 

« May 7. »• To Hayley, May 21. 
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as Lady Hedketh, or such a neighbor as Lady Austen, might 
have been of the most important service to him now ; and 
if Lady Hesketh had been aware how much her presence 
was needed, she would undoubtedly have set aside all other 
considerations, and have hastened to Weston. " My dear- 
est cousin," Cowper says to her,^^ " you will not, you say, 
come to us now ; and you tell us not when you wilL These 
assignations sine die are bad things, that I can neither grasp, 
nor get any comfort from them. Know you not that hope 
is the next best thing to enjoyment? Give us then a hope, 
and a determinate time for that hope to fix on, and we will 
endeavor to be satisfied." 

Lady Hesketh was aware that things were going on ill, 
in one respect, at Weston Lodge, though she knew not, 
and probably no one besides Teedon and Mrs. Unwin knew, 
the state of Cowper's mind. She was aware that Mrs. 
Unwin was no longer capable of managing their expenditure, 
and she had reason to believe that they were imposed upon, 
and their means misspent ; and this she hinted to her cousin* 
" Unless thou tell me," he replied,^^ " who they are that 
eat me up alive, I can say nothing about it. In fact, I am 
eaten up by nothing but an enormous taxation, which has 
doubled the price of every thing within my memory, and 
which makes it impossible for a man of small means, like 
me, to live at all like a gendeman upon his income." — 
" Thou canst not do better than send me the draft imme- 
diately," he says in the same letter ; " for at this season of 
the year the money birds are full fledged, and fly at an im- 
moderate rate : whole flocks of them disappear in a moment." 

Six months afterwards he says to her,^^ " You ought 
not to be surprised that I want money at the half-year's 
end ; for where is the man who does not ? But whatever 
you think, never suspect that my wants are occasioned by 
lavish and undistinguishing bounty. Nobody is less obnox- 
ious to that imputation than I ; you I am sure are not, who 
give to me. I know who is alluded to in your letter, under 
the description of a person who lives luxuriously at my cost. 
But you are misinformed. Unless a pint of ale at meal- 

" June 1. w Jan. 19. " June 30. 
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times be a luxury, there are no luxuries In that man's house, 
I assure you ; and I can assure you beside, that whatever he 
has, he has it not by gift of mine ; Mrs. Unwin and I are 
merely the medium through which the bounty passes, not 
the authors of it. But we administer it conscientiously, 
and as in the sight of God ; and are the most scrupulous 
about it, because it is not ours. As to the rest, we help an 
old woman or two, whom the parish would starve, if we 
did not ; and there is the sum total of all the eleemosynary 
profusion with which we are chargeable ! " 

Teedon seems to have been the person of whom Cowper 
speaks, whether Lady Hesketh had him in her mind, or 
not. In one communication he tells the schoolmaster that 
his quarterly remittance is ready whenever it may suit him 
to call for it ; and in another, that they had received their 
annual remittance from '^ the secret benefactor to the in- 
digent." His receipts from Johnson appear to have come 
in good time, when Mrs. Unwin had expended no small 
part of her little cslpital, and his own poor means were di- 
minished. Writing to the faithful friend who acted as his 
steward in these concerns, he says,^ " Your tidings con- 
cerning the slender pittance yet to come, are, as you observe, 
of the melancholy cast. Not being gifted by nature with 
the means of acquiring much^ it is well, however, that she 
has given me a disposition to be contented with little. I 
have now been so many years habituated to small matters, 
that I should probably find myself incommoded by greater ; 
and may I but be enabled to shift, as I have been hitherto, 
unsatisfied wishes will never trouble me much. My pen 
has helped me somewhat ; and after some.years' toil I begin 
to reap the benefit. Had I begun sooner, perhaps I should 
have known fewer pecuniary distresses: — Or who can 
say ? Jt is possible that I might not have succeeded so 
well. Fruit ripens only a short time before it rots, and man, 
in general, arrives not at maturity of mental powers at a 
much earlier period." 

His letters had now become short and unfi-equent, not 
from any diminution of regard for his correspondents, nor 

»* To Mr. HiU, March 29. 
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for want of inclination to what had hi^erto been with him 
a favorite employment, but because of his affectionate atten- 
tion to Mrs. Unwin. " You will not judge me," he says 
to Mr. Newton,^^ " by the unfrequency of my letters ; nor 
suppose that my thoughts about you are equally unfrequenL 
Id truth they are not. No day passes in which you are 
excluded fr(Tm them. I am so busy that I do not expect 
even now to fill my paper. While I write, my poor invalid, 
who is still unable to amuse herself either with book or 
needle, sits silent at my side ; which makes me, in all my 
letters, hasten to a conclusion. My only time for study is 
now before breakfast, and I lengthen it as much as I can 
by early rising." He regarded it as a good effect of study, 
that it made him an early riser, who might otherwise, he 
said, perhaps be as much given to dozing as his readers. 
But nothing could have been more injurious for him than 
to curtail that natural sleep which is the best of all resto* 
ratives. 

" I know not," he tells Mr. Newton,^ " that with respect 
to our health, we are either better or worse than when you 
saw us. Mrs. Unwin perhaps has gained a little strength, 
and the advancing spring, I hope, will add to it. As to 
myself, I am in body, soul, and spirit, semper idem. Prayer 
I know is made for me, and sometimes with great enlarge- 
ment of heart by those who offer it ; and in this circumstance 
consists the only evidence I can find, that God is still 
favorably mindful of me, and has not cast me off forever." 
This was in April. In the June following, he says of Mrs. 
Unwin,^^ " In her I cannot perceive any alteration for the 
better ; and must be satisfied, I believe, as indeed I have 
great reason to be, if she does not alter for the worse. She 
uses the orchard-walk daily, but always supported between 
two, and is still unable to employ herself as formerly. But 
she is cheerful, seldom in much pain, and has always strong' 
confidence in the mercy and faithfulness of Crod. 

" As to myself, I have always the same soilg to sing, 
— - Well in body, but sick in spirit ; sick, nigh unto death. 

*» April 25. w April 25. « June 12. 
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Seasons retarn, but not to me returns 
God, or the sweet approach of heavenly day, 
Or sight of cheerin? truth, or pardop sealed, 
Or joy, or hope, or Jesus' face divine ; 
But cloud, &C. 

I could easily set my complaint to Milton's tone, and ac- 
company him through the whole passage, on the subject of 
a blindness aiore deplorable than his ; but time fails me." 

" You ought," he tells Hayley,^® " to account it an in- 
stance of marvellous grace and favor that I condescend to 
write even to you. Sometimes I am seriously almost crazed 
with the multiplicity of the matters before me, and the 
little or no time that 1 have for them ; and sometimes I 
repose myself, after the fatigue of that distraction, on the 
pillow of despair — a pillow which has often served me in 
the time of need, and is become by frequent use, if not very 
comfortable, at least convenient. So reposed, I laugh at 
the world, and say, ^ Yes, you may gape and expect both 
Homer and Milton from me, but I'll be hanged if ever you 
get them.' " 

It was his intention to bring out the second edition of his 
Homer as soon as possible, for a reason which, he said, any 
poet may guess, if he will but thrust his hand into his pocket. 
But he^ had undertaken the serious task of revising it, with 
the view of obviating some of the objections which had been 
made to it. In this^e yielded to the opinion of others, in 
some things against his own judgment. With respect to 
inversions in particular, which had been said to abound in 
bis translation, and which had been far more frequent in the 
first copy of his work, most of them having been expunged 
in deference to Fuseli's criticisms, he consented to remove 
more, saying, " I know that they give dignity, and am 
sorry to part with them ; but to parody an old proverb, he 
who lives in the year ninety-three, must do as in the year 
ninety-three is done by others." So, too, with inharmonious 
lines, which were not more in number than he accounted 
indispensably necessary to a due variation of cadence, '^ I 
have, however," he says, " now, in conformity with modern 
taste, (over-much delicate m my mind,) given to a far greater 

» March 19. 
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number of them a flow as smooth as oil. Hereafter they 
shall not quarrel with me on that score. The Iliad is now 
all smooth turnpike ; and I will take equal care that there 
shall be no jolts in the Odyssey." But the publisher had 
expressed a wish for notes, " that the unlearned might be 
a little illuminated concerning classical story and the my- 
thology of the ancients ; " " and his behavior to me," says 
Cowper, " has been so liberal, that I can refuse him nothing. 
Poking into the old Greek commentators blinds me. But 
it is no matter ; 1 am the more like Homer." He break- 
fasted every morning upon seven or eight pages of these 
commentators ; for so much he was obliged to read, in 
order to select, perhaps, three or four short notes. No 
wonder that he found this a more laborious task than the 
translation, and said that he should be heartily glad when it 
was over. It was, indeed, an office which might have 
been just as well performed by deputy, and the time and 
pains which it cost him were therefore misemployed. 

To this he alludes, in a sonnet written upon occasion of 
Hayley's having proposed to him some plan of literary coop- 
eration. 

Dear architect of fine chateaux in air, 

Worthier to stand forever, if they could, 

Than any built of stone, or yet of wood, 
For back of royal elephant to bear ; 
O for permission from the skies to share, 

Much to my own, though little to thy good. 

With thee (not subject to the jealous mood) 
A partnership of literary ware ! 
But I am bankrupt now ; and doomed henceforth 

To drudge, in descant dry, on others' lays ; 
Bards, I acknowledofe, of unequalled worth ; 

But what is commentator's happiest praise ? 
That he has furnished lights for other eyes. 
Which they, who need them, use, and then despise. 

In stating to his " dear brother bard " the other impedi- 
ments which could not be comprised within the bounds of 
a sonnet, he described his own position, and his inability to 
compose verses unless in solitude. " My poor Mary's 
infirm condition makes it impossible for me, at present, to 
engage in a work such as you propose. My thoughts are 
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not sufficiently free, nor have I, nor can I, by any means, 
find opportunity. Added to it comes a difficulty, which, 
though you are not at all aware of it, presents itself to me 
under a most forbidding appearance : can you guess it ? ■— 
No, not you ; neither perhaps will you be able to imagine 
that such a difficulty can possibly subsist. If your hair 
begins to bristle, stroke it down again, for there is no need 
why it should erect itself. It concerns me, not you. I 
know myself too well not to know that I am nobody in 
verse, unless in a comer, and alone, and unconnected in 
my operations. This is not owing to want of love for you, 
my brother, or the most consummate confidence in you ; 
for I have both in a degree that has not been exceeded in 
the experience of any friend you have, or ever had. But 
I am so made up — I will not enter into a metaphysical 
analysis of my strange composition, in order to detect the 
true cause of this evil ; but on a general view of the matter, 
I suspect that it proceeds from that shyness, which has 
been my effectual and almost fatal hinderance on many 
other important occasions; and which I should feel, I 
well know, on this, to a degree that would perfectly crip- 
ple me. No ! I shall neither do, nor attempt any thing of 
consequence more, unless my poor Mary get better ; nor 
even then, unless it should please God to give me another 
nature, in concert with any man.. I could not, even with 
my own father or brother, were they now alive. Small 
game must serve me at present ; and till I have done with 
Homer and Milton, a sonnet, or some such matter, must 
content me. The utmost that I aspire to — and Heaven 
knows with how feeble a hope ! — is to write at some better 
opportunity, and when my hands are free. The Four 
Ages. Thus I have opened my heart unto thee." 

Hayley, upon this, devised a scheme which might be 
carried into effect, connected with his friend's babit of soli- 
tary composition. It was, that each should write a portion 
of the Four Ages ; and that the poem, thus composed, 
should form part of a very ample original confederate work, 
which they hoped to produce in concert with the united 
powers of some admirable artists, who were justly dear to 
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them both. Romney was, unquestionably, one of those 
artists ; Flaxman, perhaps, the other. Cowper was so 
pleased with this, that he replied,®^ " My dearest Hayley, 
if the excessive heat of this day, which forbids me to do 
any thing else, will permit me to scribble to you, I shall 
rejoice. To do this is a pleasure to me at all times, but to 
do it now, a double one ; because I am in haste to tell you 
how much I am delighted with your projected quadiuple 
alliance ; and to assure you that if it please God to a^rd 
me health, spirits, ability, and leisure, I will not fail to 
devote them all to the production of my quota of The 
Four Ages, 

" You are very kind to humor me as you do, and had 
need be a little touched yourself with all my dddities, that you 
may know how to administer to mine. All whom I love 
do so, and I believe it to be impossible to love heartily 
those who do not. People must not do me good in their 
way, but in my orim, and then they do me good indeed. 
My pride, my ambition, and my friendship for you, and 
the interest I take in my own dear self, will all be con- 
sulted and gratified by an arm-in-arm appearance with you 
in public ; and I shall work with more zeal and assiduity 
at Homer, and when Homer is finished, at Milton, with 
the prospect of such a coalition before me.'' 

At this time his spirits appeared to be recovering ; and 
he wrote thus to Teedon : — 

DEAR SIR, <^Ug. 10, 1793. 

You will expect a line from me, and it is fit that you 
should receive one, though, to say the truth, it is hardly 
possible for me to find time to send you one. I have no 
uncommon grievances to complain of. Since I wrote last, 
my nights have been as quiet as they ever are at the best, 
and my spirits in the day-time not worse. I will not there- 
fore devote this paper to a recital of melancholy thoughts 
and experiences. Two nocturnal ones I have had, which 
I will subjoin, and then conclude. In the first place, I 
dreamed, about four nights ago, that, walking I know not 
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where, I suddenly found my thoughts drawn towards Grod, 
when I looked upward, and exclaimed — 

^^ I love thee even now more than many who see thee 
daily" 

Whether the dream was from a good source or not, 1 
cannot tell, for it was accompanied with little or no sensa- 
tion of a spiritual kind. 

This morning I had, partly in Latin and partly in 
Greek — 

" Qiti adveraus aed^sp stant^ mhili erunt^ 

I conclude myself in haste, with many thanks for your 
prayers and kind remembrances, in which we both unite. 

Yours sincerely, 

WM. COWPER. 

A memorandum in the schoolmaster's diary refers to 
this communication. " Aug. 10, 1793. Received a letter 
from the Esquire of happier import than any I ever received, 
on the whole. The Lord grant it may be his harbinger of 
deliverance ! " But this gleam of sunshine was soon over- 
cast. " Non sum quod simulo, my dearest brother," he 
says to Hayley ; ^^ "I am cheerful upon paper sometimes, 
when I am absolutely the most dejected of all creatures. 
Desirous, however, to gain something myself by my own ■ 
letters, unprofitable as they may and must be to my friends, 
I keep melancholy out of them as much as 1 can, that I 
may, if possible, by assuming a less gloomy air, deceive 
myself; and, by feigning with a continuance, improve the 
fiction into reality." 

The next letter to Teedon shows that the hope which 
he had hitherto placed in that poor man's intercessions and 
experiences was failing fast. It appears by the commence- 
ment as if a certain time had been fixed either by the one 
or other, and that it had now expired. " Dear sir," he 
says,^^ a the time is come about when I feel myself called 
upon to say something in acknowledgment of the many 
prayers you make for us, and the many notices you send 

« Sept. 8. « Sept, 13. 
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me. When I have thanked you for them, I have said all 
on the subject that is worth saying. For neither the 
prayers are in any degree answered, nor the notices ful- 
filled. Of course I continue as I was ; distressed and full 
of despair. The day hardly ever comes in which I do not 
, utter a wish that I had never been bom. And the night 
is become so habitually a season of dread to me, that I never 
lie down on my bed with comfort, and am in this respect a 
greater sufferer than Job, who, concerning his hours of rest, 
could hope at least, though he was disappointed. I cannot 
ever hope on that subject, after twenty years' experience, 
that in my case to go to sleep is to throw myself into the 
mouth of m)' enemy. 

" Some time since I took laudanum, and found a little 
relief from that. Now I take James's powders, and from 
that I find a little relief also. But what is the relief from 
such remedies worth ? I cannot always take them. After 
a time they lose their effect, and the effect is trivial while 
it lasts. 

" My pen runs, and I say little to the purpose. Com- 
plaints are idle, and only imbitter my spirit more. I will 
cease, therefore, and add no more than that I remain sin- 
cerely yours, 

WM. COWPER." 

Still he exerted himself as much as it was possible for 
any person to do in such a state of mind ; indeed no other 
case has been recorded of such a continued struggle against 
insanity. He sought relief in employment, in exercise, in 
improving his garden and orchard, in the society of those 
whom he loved, whenever it could be obtained, — and 
sometimes, it appears, whenever his malady did not pre- , 
elude him from that resource, in prayer. These persever- 
ing efforts might perhaps have again availed for a while, 
as they had formerly done, had it not been for the mel- 
ancholy spectacle, which was now continually before him, 
of his dear companion's increasing infirmities of body and 
of mind. About this time it was that he addressed to her 
one of the most touching, and cekain the most widely 
known of all his poems ; for it has been read by thousands 
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and tens of thousands who have never perused the Task, nor 
^ perhaps seen or heard of any other of his works. Hayley 
' believed it to be the last original piece which he produced at 
^ Weston, and says, he questioned whether any language on 

earth can exhibit a specimen of verse more exquisitely tender. 

r 

I TO MARY. 



The twentieth year is well nigh past, 
Since first our sky was overcast ; 
Ah, would that this might be the last, 

My Mary! 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow ; 
^ I see thee daily weaker grow ; 
" 'Twas my distress that brought thee low. 

My Mary ! 

Thy needles, once a shining store, 
For my sake restless heretofore, 
Now rust, disused, and shine no more. 

My Mary ! 

For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The same kind office for me still. 
Thy sight now seconds not thy will. 

My Mary ! 

But well thou play'dst the housewife's part ; 
And all thy threads, with magic art, 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary! 

Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language uttered in a dream ; 
Yet me mey charm, whate'er the theme. 

My Mary! 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright. 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary ! 

For, could I view nor them nor thee. 
What sight worth seeing could I see ? 
The sun would rise in vain for me. 

My Mary! 
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Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands their Uttle force resign ; 
Yet, gently pressed, press gently mine, 

My Mary! 

Such feebleness of limbs thou prov'st, 
That now at every step thou mov'st 
Upheld by two ; — yet still thou lov'st, 

My Mary! 

And still to love, though pressed with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill. 
With me is to be lovely still. 

My Mary ! 

But, ah I by constant heed I know. 
How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe. 

My Mary ! 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past. 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last. 

My Mary ! 

If the society which he loved could have counteracted 
the cooperating effect of Mrs. Unwin's decline and of his 
own morbid mind, the latter part of this year might have 
been the most cheerful autumn that he had passed at 
Weston. His cousin, of Norfolk, had promised to visit 
him in October. Hayley was to come and bring with him 
h'ls son, a boy of extraordinary talents and attainments^ 
of whora'Cowper said,^^ "If Tom is charmed with the 
thoughts of coming to Weston, we are equally so with the 
thoughts of seeing him here. At his years I should hardly 
hope to make his visit agreeable to him, did I not know 
that he is of a temper and disposition that must make hira 
happy every where." — "If Romney can come with you," 
he added, " we have both room to receive him, and hearts 
to make him most welcome." 

Romney could not accept the invitation ; and before any 
of his expected guests arrived, Mr. Rose announced his 
own coming with Laurence, — " You may guess," said 
Cowper,®* "for what purpose. Yet once more is my 

^ Sept. 8. «« Oct. 5. 
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patience to be exercised ; and once more I am made to 
wish that my face had been movable, to put on and take 
off at pleasure, so as to be portable in a band-box, and sent 
to the artist." Their presence, however, proved a sensif 
ble relief to him. " Having company at the house," he 
writes to Teedon,^^ " I am amused ; and having been 
obliged to take laudanum again to quiet mj nerves and 
spirits, somewhat discomposed by their arrival, I have slept 
more composedly of late, and accordingly have for some 
days past suffered less from melancholy than I usually do. 

" I have thus given you a short account of my present 
state of mind, and the reasons and causes that have occasioned 
it. The time I have for writing is short, and will not allow 
me to add much. I have, however, to observe, what I 
have observed so often, that for these intervals in which 
my experience is less painfiil, I am always indebted to 
incident, and not to any manifestation of mercy. They are 
therefore the less valuable, but such as they are I am glad 
of them, and desire to make the most of them." 

And now he again began to think that surely Teedon's 
constant intercessions would not always be ineffectual. 
But in the course of a fortnight, he wrote in a more de- 
sponding tone,^^ saying, " Could I feed on the bread which 
seems to be intended for me, it is so plentifully imparted to 
you, that I should feel no want ; but I am in the state of 
Tantalus, surrounded with plenty, and yet famished. If 
God designed that I should eat, would he not enable me 
to do so ? This is mysterious, and I cannot solve it. — I 
dream nothing, hear nothing but from enemies; never 
wake without hearing ; but the matter is generally so trivial, 
if it be not terrible, that it seems spoken only in derision. -— 
In about a month, perhaps in less, I shall begin Milton, 
and beg your prayers in the mean time on that subject, 
which always appears formidable to me. I am in a poor 
condition, both of heart and mind, to write Evangelical 
Dissertations. A deaf man treating of music ! " — Yet he 
said he had tolerable spirits, owing, as when he wrote last, 
to company and laudanum. Hayley arrived after Lau- 

» Oct. 12. « Oct. 85. 
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rence bad departed ; but be found Johnson tbere and Rose. 
Cow per seemed to bim — - to use bis own words — "as 
well as a very feeling mortal can be, wbo is watcbing with 
affectionate care a life inexpressibly valuable to bim, and 
suspended by a thread so singularly worn, that its duration 
is wonderful." An invitation bad been brought bim by 
Rose from Lord Spencer, to meet Gibbon at Althorpe, and 
all bis friends pressed bim to accept it ; but even if he 
could have overcome his constitutional shyness, no con- 
sideration would have induced him to leave Mrs. Unwin in 
her infirm and precarious condition. Rose and Hayley 
therefore carried his apology for declining the invitation, 
and Hayley returned from this visit to devote himself to 
Cowper, he says, when his younger guests were departed. 

" When two poets meet," says Cowper, ^"^ in a letter to 
Mrs. Courtenay at this time, " there are fine doings, I can 
assure you. My Homer finds work for Hayley, and his 
Life of Milton work for me ; so that we are neither of us 
one moment idle. Poor Mrs. Unwin, in the mean time, sits 
quiet in her corner, occasionally laughing at us both, and not 
seldom interrupting us with some question or retnark, for 
which she is constantly rewarded by me with a ' Hush ! 
bold your peace ! ' Bless yourself, my dear Catharine, that 
you are not connected with a poet — especially that you 
have not two to deal with. Ladies who have may be 
bidden indeed to hold their peace, but very little peace have 
they. How should they, in fact, have any, continually en- 
joined as they are to be silent ? — I wTite amid a chaos of 
interruptions. Hayley on one hand spouts Greek, and on 
the other band Mrs. Unwin continues talking, sometimes to 
us, and sometimes, because we are both too busy to attend 
to her, she holds a dialogue with herself. Query, is not 
this a bull ? and ought I not instead of dialogue to have said 
soliloquy ? " 

Hayley says that Cowper entreated him to remain the 
whole winter at Weston, and engage with him in a regular 
and complete revisal of his Homer ; and that inclination on 
his part was not wanting, but he thought it possible to 
render bim a more essential service, as he returned through 

•7 Nov. 4. 
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London, by quickening in the minds of his more powerful 
friends a seasonable attention to his interest. " My fears 
for him," he says, " in every point of view, were excited 
by his present very singular condition. He possessed com- 
pletely, at this period, all the admirable facuhies of his mind, 
and all his native tenderness of heart ; but there was some- 
thing indescribable in his appearance, which led me to ap- 
prehend that, without some signal event in his favor to re- 
animate his spirits, they would gradually sink into hopeless 
dejection. The state of his aged, infirm companion afforded 
additional ground for increasing solicitude. Her cheerful 
and beneficent spirit could hardly resist her own accumulated 
maladies, so far as to preserve ability sufficient to watch 
over the tender health of him whom she had watched and 
guarded so long. Imbecility of body and mind must grad- 
ually render this tender and heroic woman unfit for the 
charge which she had so laudably sustained. The signs of 
such imbecility were beginning to be painfully visible ; nor 
can nature present a spectacle more truly pitiable than im- 
becility in such a shape, eagerly grasping for dominion, 
which it knows not either how to retain or how to relin- 
quish." 

With this intention Hayley left them towards the close 
of November, after somewhat more than a fortnight's tar- 
riance. Cowper's spirits were immediately afterwards re- 
lieved, as regarded Milton, by a letter from Johnson, saying, 
that he might still postpone his labors. But in other respects 
the gloom darkened. Telling the schoolmaster that by 
means of laudanum he had obtained more sleep the last two 
nights, he adds, " But neither of these nights has passed 
without some threatenings of that which I fear more than 
any other thing — the loss of my faithful, long-tried, and only 
intimate. From whom they come I know not, nor is the 
time precisely mentioned ; but it is always spoken of as near 
approaching. — Mrs. Unwin has slept her usual time, about 
five hours, and is this morning as well as usual. As for 
me, I waked with this line fix)m Comus — 

* The wonted roar is up amid the woods ; ' 

consequently I expect to hear it soon." 
VOL. II. 25 
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One more of these melancholy communications^ which, 
like the last, is without a date, I suppose to have been 
written at this time ; — it is the latest that has been pub- 
lished ; — and indeed the correspondence with Teedon seems 
very soon afterwards to have ceased. Other illusions, it may 
be inferred, had passed away for a while when this was 
written, and one fatal impression for the time possessed him 
wholly. 

DEAR SIR, friday Morning. 

I am not well, but far from* being so. I wake almost 
constantly under the influence of a nervous fever ; by which 
my spirits are affected to such a degree that the oppression 
is almost insupportable. Since I wrote last, I have been 
plunged in deeps, unvisited, I am convinced, by any human 
soul but mine ; and though the day in its progress bears 
away with it some part of this melancholy, I am never 
cheerful, because I can never hope, and am so bounded in 
my prospects, that to look forward to another year to me 
seems madness. 

In this state of mind how can I write ? It is in vain to 
attempt it. I have neither spirits for it, as I have often 
said, nor leisure. Yet, vain as I know the attempt must 
prove, I purpose in a few days to renew it. 

Mrs. Unwin is as well as when I wrote last, but, like 
myself, dejected — dejected both on my account and on 
her own. Unable to amuse herself either with work or 
reading, she looks forward to a new day with despondence, 
weary of it before it begins, and longing for the return of 
night. 

Thus it is with us both. If I endeavor to pray, I get 
my answer in a double portion of misery. My petitions, 
therefore, are reduced to three words, and those not very 
often repeated — " God, have mercy ! " 

Adieu! Yours, 

WM. COWPER. 

" It was a spectacle," says Hayley, " that might awaken 
compassion in the sternest of human characters, to see the 
health, the comfort, and the little fortune, of a man so lEs* 
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tiDguished by intellectual endowments and by moral excel- 
lence, perishing most deplorably. A sight so affecting made 
many friends of Cowper solicitous and importunate, that his 
declining life should be honorably protected by public mu- 
nificence. Men of all parties agreed, that a pension might 
be granted to an author of his acknowledged merit with 
graceful propriety ; and we might apply to him, on this 
topic, the very expressive words which the poet Claudian 
addresses, on a difierent occasion, to his favorite hero : — 

Suffragia vulgi 
Jam tibi detiUeranty quidqiiid mox dehuit auUu 

" It was devoudy to be wished, that the declining spirits 
of Cowper should be speedily animated and sustained by 
assistance of this nature, because the growing influence of 
melancholy not only filled him with distressing ideas of his 
own fortune, but threatened to rob him of the power to make 
any kind of exertion in his own behalf. His situation and 
his merits were perfectly understood, humanely felt, and 
honorably acknowledged by persons, who, while they de- 
clared that he ought to receive an immediate public support, 
seemed to possess both the inclination and the power to 
ensure it But such is the difficulty of doing real good, 
experienced even by the great and powerful, or so apt are 
statesmen to forget the pressing exigence of meritorious in- 
dividuals in the distractions of official perplexity, that month 
after month elapsed, in which the intimate fi-iends of Cowper 
confidently, yet vainly, expected to see him happily rescued 
from some of the darkest evils impending over him, by an 
honorable provision for life. 

'* Imagination can hardly devise any human condition 
more truly affecting than the state of the poet at this period. 
His generous and faithful guardian, Mrs. Unwin, who had 
preserved him through seasons of the severest calamity, 
was now, with her faculties and fortune impaired, sinking 
fast into second childhood. The distress of neart that he 
felt in beholding the cruel change in a companion so justly 
dear to him, conspiring with his constitutional melancholy, 
was gradually undermining the exquisite faculties of his 
mind. But depressed as he was by these complicated 
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aJSSictlons, Providence was far from deserting this excellent 
tnan. His female relation, whose regard he had cultivated 
as his favorite correspondent, now devoted herself very 
nobly to the superintendence of a house, whose two in- 
teresting inhabitants were rendered, by age and trouble, 
almost incapable of attending to the ordinary offices of life. 
" Those only who have lived with the superannuated 
and the melancholy, can properly appreciate the value of 
such magnanimous friendship." 



CHAPTER XVni. 

LADY HESKETH AT WESTON. HAYLEY's THIRD VISIT. COW- 
PER*S REMOVAL TO NORFOLK. LAST YEARS OF HIS LIFE. 

When Lady Hesketh had inquired, in the autumn, at 
what time her coming would be most convenient, Cowper 
replied, that since he despaired of ever havmg her there 
in the height of summer, which for her own sake he desired 
most, the depth of winter would be the most eligible season 
for him ; *^for then," said he, " it is that in general I have 
most need of a cordial, and particularly in the month of 
January." She came at the close of November, soon after 
Hay ley's departure, and her intention was to remain till 
February. Knowing as she did the awful change that had 
taken place in Mrs. Unvvin, and the injurious manner in 
which he was necessarily affected by it, she thought hira, 
on her arrival, better than she had expected ; but in the 
second week of the month which he always dreaded, his 
malady returned in full force, and in its worst form. 

One of his illusions at this time was that it was his duty to 
inflict upon himself severe penance for his sins ; — such at 
least is the tradition which Mackintosh ^ and Mr. Basil Mon- 
tagu heard at Olney seven yeare afterwards ; and this, if it 

^ Memoirs of Sir J. Mackintosh, vol. i. p. 156. 
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were so, was a state of comparative happiness to the more 
abiding character of his madness ; for in the performance 
of penance, the belief in a consequent remission of sins is 
implied. Six days he sate " still and silent as death/' and 
took no other food during that time than a small piece of 
bread dipped in wine and water. After every attempt to 
rouse him had failed, his medical attendant suggested, as the 
only remaining hope, that Mrs. Unwin should indirectly 
bvite him to gox)ut with her, — if she could be induced to 
do this ; for her state of mind now required almost as much 
management as his. She, however, perceived the necessity 
of making the experiment, and observing that it was a fine 
morning, said she should like to try to walk. Cowper im- 
mediately rose, took her by the arm, — and the spell which 
had fixed him to his chair was broken. This appears to 
have been the last instance in which her influence over him 
was exerted for his good. 

Towards the end of February his cousin Johnson came 
fix>m Norfolk, and assisted in attending on him as long as 
be could be absent from his professional duties. Soon after 
bis departure, Mr. Greatheed thought it necessary to let 
Hayley know the extent of the evil. 



TO WILLIAM HATLET, ES<1. 
DKAB SIB, JiTewport Pagndj JfyrU 8, 1794. 

Lady Hesketh's correspondence acquainted you with 
the melancholy relapse of our dear friend at Weston ; but 
I am uncertain whether you know, that in the last fortnight 
he has refused food of every kind, except now and then a 
very small piece of toasted bread, dipped generally in w^ter, 
sometimes mixed with a little wine. This, her ladyship 
informs me, was the case till last Saturday, since when he 
has eat a little at each family meal. He persists in refusmg 
such medicines as are indispensable to his state of body. 
In such circumstances, his long continuance in life cannot 
be expected. How devoutly to be wished is the allevia- 
tion of his danger and distress ! You, dear sir, who know 
so well the worth of our beloved and admired friend, sym- 
pathize with his affliction, and deprecate his loss doubtless 

25* 
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in no ordinary degree ; you have already most effectually 
expressed and proved the warmth of your friendship. I 
cannot think that any thing but your society would have 
been sufficient, during the infirmity under which his m'md 
has long been oppressed, to have supported him against the 
shock of Mrs. Unwin's paralytic attack. I am certain that 
nothing else could have prevailed upon him to undertake 
the journey to Eartham. You have succeeded where bis 
other friends knew they could not, and where they appre- 
hended no one could. How natural, therefore, nay, how 
reasonable, is it for them to look to you, as most likely to 
be instrumental, under the blessing of God, for relief in the 
present distressing and alarming crisis ! It is, indeed, 
scarcely attemptable to ask any person to take such a jour- 
ney, and involve himself in so melancholy a scene, with an 
uncertainty of the desired success ; increased as the appar- 
ent difficulty is, by dear Mr. Cowper's aversion to all com- 
pany, and by poor Mrs. Unwin's mental and bodily infirmi- 
ties. On these accounts Lady Hesketh dares not ask it of 
you, rejoiced as she would be at your arrival. Am not I, 
dear sir, a very presumptuous person, who, in the face of 
all opposition, dare do this ? I am imboldened by those 
two powerful supporters, conscience and experience. Was 
I at Eartham, I would certainly undertake the labor I pre- 
sume to recommend, for the bare possibility of restoring Mr. 
Cowper to himself, to his friends, to the public, and to God. 

The man who would have hesitated to obey that sum- 
mons must have had a harder heart than Hayley. Nothing, 
he says, could be more unseasonable to him in point of per- 
sonal convenience ; he was even forced to borrow money 
for the journey .2 Cowper, who used to welcome him so 

* After stating this in a letter to his wife, he adds, that he was forced 
also " to bring Jenny as his attendant, having been recently obliged to 
send poor Mary to London, because she had fallen into a state or mind 
little superior to that of the dear unhappy Cowper, to whom indeed 
she has often compared herself for constitutional melancholy." — Mem, 
of T. A. Hayley, p. 83. 

If Hayley had paid any regard to appearances, he would not have 
taken either Mary or Jenny for his attendant. But Hayley was a 
person " of incoherent transactions," — to borrow an appropriate ex- 

Sression from Angus M'Diarmid, " Ground Officer on the Earl of 
Ireadalbane's estate of Edinample." 
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warmly, manifested now no pleasure at his arrival ; but, after 
a few days, he sometimes received medicine and food from 
his hand, which he would take from no other person. His 
presence enabled Lady Hesketh to quit what had now be- 
come her charge for a few days, that she might consult Dr, 
Willis, who was then in the highest repute for his skill in 
such cases, and to whom Thurlow had kindly written, re- 
questing his attention to his unhappy old friend. From 
bis instructions for the regular treatment of the patient, 
"Lady Hesketh and I," says Hayley,^ "entertain great 
hopes, embarrassed and thwarted as we perpetually are by 
the bodily and mental infirmities of poor Mrs. Unwin, who 
begins, however, (thank Heaven !) to show herself more 
properly sensible of those eflforts of genuine friendship by 
which I am trying to render the most essential service both 
to her poor charge and to herself." 

Thomas Hay ley, after their visit to Weston in the pre- 
ceding November, had been placed at a private school near 
Derby, that he might be for a few months near his father's 
wife, who was as fond of him as if he had been her own 
child. He was now sent for to Weston, Cow per having 
" twice spoken in a manner that seemed to indicate a wish 
to see him. ;" and when the boy arrived, Cowper did not 
shrink from him as he did from every one else. But this 
was all. Nothing could now dispel or even lighten the 
settled gloom by which he was oppressed. A letter from 
Lord Spencer arrived at this time, to announce that a 
pension of three hundred pounds was about to be granted 
to him by the King ; and he was not in a state either to 
open the letter, or to be informed by Lady Hesketh of its 
contents. The pension was rendered payable to Mr. Rose, 
as his trustee. 

" The daily sight," says Hayley, " of a being reduced 
to such deplorable imbecility as now overwhelmed Mrs. 
Unwin, was itself sufficient to plunge a tender spirit into 
extreme melancholy ; yet to separate two friends, so long 
accustomed to minister with the purest and most vigilant 
benevolence to the infirmities of each other, was a measure 
SO pregnant with complicated distraction, that it could not 

s To Mra. Hayley, AprU 25. 
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be advised or attempted. It remained only to palliate the 
sufferings of each in their present most pitiable condition, 
and to trust in the mercy of that God, who had supported 
them together through periods of very dark affliction ^ though 
not so doubly deplorable as the present. 

" I had formerly regarded Weston as a scene that 
exhibited human nature in a most delightful point of view. 
I had applauded there no common triumphs of genius and 
friendship. The contrast that I now contemplated has 
often led me to repeat (with such feelings as those only 
who have surveyed a contrast so deplorable can possibly 
conceive,) the following pathetic exclamation in the Samson 
Agonbtes of Milton : 

< God of our fatbers, what is man ? 

* • • 

Since such as thou hast solemnly elected. 

With gifts and graces eminently adorned ; 

• • * 

Yet towards these thus dignified thou oft, 

Amidst their height of noon, 

Changest thy cotntenance and thy hand, with no regard 

Of highest favors past 

From thee on them, or them to thee, of service. 

* # * • 

So deal not with this once thy glorious champion ! 
What do I beg ? How hast thou dealt already I 
Behold him in this state calamitous, and turn 
His labors, for thou canst, to peaceful end ! ' " 

Though Cowper appeared to derive no comfort from 
Hayley's presence, nevertheless he manifested extreme 
unwillingness to let him depart. A few weeks afterward 
there came a letter from his old friend Mr. Rowley, to 
congratulate him on his pension, and invite him to Ireland. 
Lady Hesketh's reply describes his situation faithfully, and 
explains the circumstances at which Hayley hints* 

TO CLOTWORTHT ROWLEY, ESQ., AT OLD COUBT, NEAR 

BRAGSHARD, IRELAND. 

8IR, WesUm, near Olney, Bucks, May 21, 1794. 

Will you permit a person who has not the honor to 
be known to you, to thank you in the sincerity of a grateful 
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heart, for your late kind and friendly letter to Mr. Cowper ? 
Had that amiable and interesting sufferer been in a situation 
to receive or answer letters, yours, sir, dated the fourteenth 
of this month, would not have fallen into my hands ; but 
though I grieve to give pain to a heart so tender and so 
friendly as I am convinced by your letter, sir, that yours 
mmt be, yet I feel myself under the cruel necessity of 
acquainting you that your friend, and my much-loved 
cousin, has labored ever since the second week in January 
under so dreadful a dejection of spirits, that he is utterly 
incapable of attending to any thing ; nor has he ever opened 
a letter, or suffered one even to be read to him, ever since 
that time ! 

Truly as I lament the sufferings of this invaluable creature, 
I cannot tuonder at them, as the close attendance he has 
paid to Mrs. Unwin for the last two years, and his unceasing 
assiduity to her ever since she had her last attack of the 
palsy, m/ust have overcome spirits less tender and susceptible 
than those of my unhappy cousin. I should inform you, 
sir, that ever since we settled at Weston, which is now 
about nine years, I have generally paid him an annual 
winter visit, knowing that to be the season when his nerves 
and spirits are usually most oppressed ; the winter before 
last, however, being myself ill at Bath, I was prevented 
attending him as usual, and knowing he would have other 
friends with him in the spring of 93, I deferred my visit till 
the middle of November last, when I came here, intending 
to stay till February. I found this dear soul, on my arrival, 
the absolute nurse of this poor lady, Mrs. Unwin, who 
cannot move out of her chair without help, nor walk across 
the room unless supported by two people ; added to this, 
her voice is almost wholly unintelligible, and as their house 
was repairing all the summer, he was reduced, poor soul ! 
for many months, to have no conversation but hers ! You 
must imagine, sir, that his situation was terrible indeed; 
and the more as he was deprived, by means of this poor 
lady, of all his wonted exercises, both mental and bodily, as 
she did not choose he should leave her for a moment, or 
ever use a pen or a book, except when he read to her, which 
is an employment that always, I know, fatigues and hurts 
him, and which therefore my arrival relieved him from. 
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I thought him on the whole better than I expected he 
would have been in such a situation ; though rather low at 
times, and often expressing his fears of the month of Jan- 
uary, a season that has more than once been fatal to him, 
but the effecls of which I flattered myself might be kept 
oflT by the company of a third person, and one to whom he is 
kindly partial, as you may possibly know, sir, if ever you 
beard him mention a cousin of the name of Hesketh : she 
it is who has now the honor of writing to you, and of de- 
ploring from her inmost heart the unhappy situation of this 
beloved friend, whom neither the soothings of friendship, 
nor the exertion of very lively spirits, (which the goodness 
of Providence still indulges to me,) could shield from the 
dark and absolute despair which has for so many months 
taken entire possession of his charming mind, and totally 
obscured that brilliant genius, the exertion of which has so 
often amused and instructed the worid. 

You will easily believe, sir, that all which the most lively 
interest and affection could think of for his relief, has been 
done, or attempted to be done ; but in all attempts of this 
sort, I find a terrible hinderance in the person of the poor 
old lady above mentioned, who really seems to live only to 
counteract whatever schemes are planned for his benefit, 
and the recovery of his health and spirits. I have, however, 
at last, partly with, and partly without her consent, con- 
sulted Doctor Willis on his case, whose character I have 
long known, and whose brilliant and fortunate success in re- 
storing the health of our beloved sovereign has long made my 
loyal heart his own. Whether even his skill will be able to 
restore this unhappy man at this distance, I cannot at present 
say ; but earnestly hope it may, as I fear Mrs. Unwin will 
not consent to his removal there ; though from the little I 
saw of the house, and the manner in which the patients are 
treated, as well as the liberty they seem to enjoy, I am 
convinced it would be the very best place he could be in, 
and the one in the which he would be most likely to be 
restored, — the rather, as it would separate him from one 
who, partly from the attention which she requires^ and 
partly from imbecility of mind, occasioned by her bodily 
infirmities, is certainly the worst companion he can have 
at present. 
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1 have thus, sir, informed you as accurately as I am able 
of our melancholy situation, and can only hope you will 
not think I have intruded too long upon your patience. I 
should not certainly have explained myself with so much 
jraiikness on this occasion, had I not so often heard my 
dear unhappy cousin speak df Mr. Rowley in the warmest 
terms of friendship and affection, and had not your letter, 
sir, confirmed the kind interest you take in him. 

I will now only add, that the late happy and totally un- 
expected event has given me as much pleasure as I am 
capable of receiving at such a time as this ; it is, indeed, a 
double comfort to me, as it seems a sort of omen of his 
recovery, and I hope I may be allowed to think that God 
never can have abandoned him, whom he has wrought such 
a miracle to preserve ! I cannot help calling it a mirade, 
because, though I always entertained the highest opinion 
of the goodness and tenderness of heart, both of the King 
and Mr. Pitt, yet I could never have hoped that at such a 
time as this, when the public affairs are sufficiently intricate 
and embarrassed to engage their whole attention, that the 
claims of private merit and private distress should have 
been allowed to have had a share. But — it is so, and I 
never can be sufficiently thankful to those good friends who 
have interested themselves in poorCowper's behalf, and by 
whose means his Majesty's favor has been shown in a man- 
ner so liberal and benevolent to a creature so deserving. 
He is at present quite ignorant of this happy circumstance, 
and must remain so, till returning health shall enable him 
to support and to rejoice at an event which gives indepen- 
dence to his declining years. I cannot conclude without 
observing, that it reflects double honor both on the sovereign 
and the minister to confer favors on an auth(yr at a time 
when they knew he was incapable of making the usual 
returns. I will now only observe, that my good wishes for 
my beloved cousin would be complete, could I know he 
was enjo)ring the place of a friend in the charming society 
you so well describe, and to which you invite him in a 
manner so kind and so cordial. 

I have hardly room to say how much I am, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

HARRIET HESKETH. 
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Dr. Willis, when it had been found that his prescriptions 
produced no good effect, came to see the patient. It ap- 
pears to have been his opinion, that more might be hoped 
from change of air, scene, and circumstances, than fronn any 
mode of treatment that could be pursued. But how should 
two persons be induced to concur in any arrangement for 
this purpose, when imbecility of mind had produced per- 
verseness in the one, by whose unreasonable will the other 
was absolutely governed, and when both were alike in- 
sensible to all representations, persuasions, and entreaties ? 
Cowper had been urged to leave home in the preceding 
summer, while his house was undergoing repairs ; and the 
proposition had not displeased him when it was made. He 
had promised that his first visit should be to Sir John and 
Lady Throckmorton at Bucklands ; and " had I rambled 
at all," says he,"* " I was under promise to all ray dear 
mother's kindred to go to Norfolk, and they are dying to 
see me ; but I have told them that die they must, for I 
cannot go." "How^ to give satisfaction to all, would 
puzzle me, had I nothing else to do ; and therefore the re- 
sult will probably be, that we shall find ourselves obliged 
to go no where, since we cannot go every where." 

There is a passage in one of his letters, from which it 
may be inferred that Lady Hesketh at that time had thought 
it advisable for him to remove, and settle near his maternal 
relations ; for he says to her,^ " It is in vain that thou coun- 
selest me to leave Weston for Norfolk. Kinder friends 
than I have here in the Courtenays, I could not find even 
there ; and this is, moreover, of all the earth, the spot that 
delights me most." In the spring of 1795, his cousin 
Johnson thought that perhaps a summer's residence by the 
sea-side might restore his poor kinsman ; could he be re- 
moved therefore into Norfolk for a few months. Lady Hes- 
keth would have time for recruiting herself after the fatigue 
and anxiety of the last eighteen months, and toward the 
close of the year he hoped the inhabitants of the Lodge 
might reassemble there in amended health and spirits. 
When he informed Lady Hesketh of this plan, she desired 

* To Hayley, March 19, 1793. 
» To Mr. Greatheed, July 17, 1793. « June 30, 1793. 
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him not to write till all his own affairs were settled, and till 
he had got the joint assent Q^ I fear," said she,"^ <' I must 
not say the cheerful assent) of all parties. At present you 
assure me yoii are really fixed and steady ; and I am de- 
termined to believe you, and even to do more — to thank you 
very sincerely for the plan you have laid to convenience me 
by allowing me so many holidays. — You say that a huge, 
black, heavy cloud was hanging over you at the time you 
wrote. Ah, Johnny ! I do indeed believe that the cloud 
that hung over you damped your spirits, and this though 
possibly the atmosphere was as clear at the time you wrote 
as it is at this moment ; but the cloud that sunk your spirits 
was the visit you so kindly, promised to the Lodge. 

*' One thing, however," she continues, "J must desire, 
that if you keep up any correspondence in this house, 
besides me, you will on no account mention or give the most 
distant hint of your intended visit here, at least not of the 
occcision of it. That you may have thoughts of coming 
here in the course of the summer, I should not object to 
their knowing, and have indeed hinted, some time ago, the 
possibility of such a thing to our cousin, with which he 
rather seemed pleased ; but I wish not that the family or 
Madame should suspect it ; if she did, she might hit upon 
some plans that might not be pleasant either to you or me; 
therefore the less that is said will be the best. You may 
depend, however, that I will take care they shall both know 
of your coming ; and that you shall not take them by sur- 
prise, as last summer, seeing I have now found out our dear 
cousin likes to be told of whatever he is to expect ; and I 
am sure he will be more glad to see you than any body. 
But it grieves me to say he is very bad indeed, — scarce 
eats any thing ! — is worn to a shadow ! and has totally 
given up all his little avocations, such as netting, putting 
maps together, playing with the solitary board, &c. &c., 
with which we contrived to while away the winter more 
tolerably than I had any reason to expect. He now does 
nothing but walk incessantly backwards and forwards, either 
in his study or his bed-«hamber. He really does not some- 
times sit down for more than half an hour the whole day, 

7 May 5. 
TOL. II. 26 
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except at meal-times, when, as I before said, he takes hardly 
any thing. He has left off bathing his feet, will take no 
laudanum, and lives in a constant state of terror that is 
dreadful to behold ! He is now come to expect daily, and 
even hourly, that he shall be carried away ; — and kept in 
liis room from the time breakfast was over till four o'clock 
on Sunday last, in spite of repeated messages from Madame, 
because he was afraid somebody would take possession of 
his bed, and prevent his lying down on it any more ! 

" I mention these things, dear Johnny, not to frighten or 
grieve you, but simply to show you how bad the dear soul 
is ! I wrote last week to Dr. Willis for the first time since 
September last, informed him how much better he had 
seemed all the winter, and how rapidly his malady had 
increased within these few weeks. 1 told the doctor, what 
I do indeed think, that he has no chance, either for health 
or life, but by passing some time under his care ; and 
though I know no more than 1 did last year haw this can 
be effected, I have yet desired him to inform me whether he 
has, or shall have in the course of the summer, room for this 
unhappy, interesting creature under his own roof. The 
expense of this will, I know, be very great, but I will with 
pleasure do all in my power to make this easy to him. 
Of his pension he has not received one farthing, nor is likely 
to do so before next winter ; and Hannah's amazing extrav- 
agance has not cost less than one hundred and fifty pounds 
sbce last July ! What can become of our poor cousin, sick 
or weU, if she is to go on in this manner, I cannot guess. 
All in my power I have done to put some stop to 
such shameful proceedings, but in vain : the boarding 
school has finished what Mrs. Un win's absurd, unpardona- 
ble indulgence had begun ; and what is to become of her I 
know not ! She literally does nothing but walk about, and 
dress herself, and write love-letters. If you saw her sweep 
the village with muslin dresses of twelve shillings a yard, 
and feathers a yard long, you would really think it was 
some duchess. I have told her that the daughter of a man 
of five thousand pounds a year would not be allowed to 
dress as she does ; and when one considers that all this 
finery is to dine in the Icitchen, it makes one sick. She 
certainly looks very elegant and showy, and as Mrs. 
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Unwin does not restrain her, I wonder not at the girl. I 
have found out that once, when she was very ill, she en- 
gaged Mr. Cowper to take care and provide for her ; but 
bow he is to do it I am sure I know not. All he is worth 
in the world would not half keep Hannah, taking finery 
and idleness into the account, for she puts out all her 
cloches and linen to be mended as well as made, I am 
sure she is a singular instance of foolish fondness; and 
now Mrs. Unwin lies in bed till past one, this girl never 
attends her in her room, or does the least thing for her in 
return for all her indulgence ! — But I will say no more, as 
the subject is really pamful to 

Yours sincerely, 

XI. XI. 

" I understand from Mr. Rose that he expected you in 
town to christen my godson, his little Cowper. Can I 
find room to tell you Mrs. Unwin had another attack the 
seventeenth of last month ? It affected her face and voice 
only. She is a dreadful spectacle ; yet within these two 
days she has made our wretched cousin drag her round the 
garden ; though even Samuel can scarce support her. You 
would have a great treat if you were here now, as I am 
ranging and putting into books letters of our cousin's to 
me from the year 85 to 93, and often wish for you to help 
me." 

It was not only desirable that the effect of change should 
be tried for Cowper's sake, but it was also necessary that 
some effectual steps should be taken for altering an 
establishment which was conducted with such reckless 
improvidence while Mr^. Unwin continued nominally at 
its head. Mr. Johnson, however, when he arrived at the 
Lodge in July, had no intention of proposing a final re- 
moval ; but he probably contemplated a longer absence for 
them when he succeeded in the difficult task of persuading 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin to return with him, than had origi- 
nally been intended. " It was a singularly happy circum- 
stance," he says,® " that in this projected departure from 

' Sketch of the Life of Cowper, p. M. 
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his beloved Weston, neither Cowper nor Mrs. Unwin, nor 
either of their friends, thought of any thing further than a 
temporary absence. For had the measure been suggested 
under the idea of a final separation from that endeared resi- 
dence, (which was eventually found to have been the in- 
tention of Providence,) the anguish of Cowper in passing 
for the last time over the threshold of his favorite retirement, 
and in taking leave of Lady Hesketh forever, might not 
only have proved fatal to the delicate health of his affec- 
tionate relative, but have so extended itself to the breast of 
his conductor, as to have deprived him of the necessary 
fortitude for sustaining so long a journey with so helpless a 
charge." No definite plan indeed could be formed for two 
persons who were both in such a state of mind as to render 
it not improbable that if they began the journey, they might 
insist upon turning back. But Cowper had a presentiment 
that he should never return ; and on a panel of the window- 
shutter in his bed-chamber, unknown to any perscm at the 
time, he wrote these lines : 

Farewell, dear scenes, forever closed to me ; 
O, for what sorrows must I now exchange ye i ' 

' I am obliged for these lines, in the first instance, to Mr. Barges : 
he informed me that a friend of his, who resided in that neighborhood, 
and whose father was well acquainted with Cowper, had occasion to 
yisit Weston early in 1833 ; and going over Cowper' s house to see it 
in statu quo, for the last time, as a farmer who had just taken posaes* 
sion of the place was in the act of painting and whitewashing the 
rooms, he found them, written in pencil, ana immediately recognized 
the hand-writing. 

A subsequent communication from the Rev. Josiah Bull (to whom I 
have many obligations) authenticates them, and adds the following 
circumstance, explanatory of the two dates, which are written under 
the verses, thus : 

July 22. 
28, 1795. 

« The couplet is written on the panel of the window-shutter, and the 
room overlooked his garden, and commands a partial view of those 
scenes which were so interesting to him. The lines are the more 
touching as being singularly prophetic of his unhappy state of mind 
during 3ie period subsequent to his leaving Weston. That I might 
obtain an accurate copy of them, I rode over to Weston yesterday ^ and 
was fortunate enough to meet with a person who save me some in- 
formation which verifies their origin, and accounts for their preserva- 
tion for fort;^ years. This individual, whose name is Price, tells me 
that he assisted in packing Mr. Cowper's goods, and that he and 
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How difficult it was to effect this movement, and how 
uncertain that it would be effected till the veiy last, may 
be understood from a letter which Lady Hesketh began to 
Mr. Johnson^OQ the evening of the day after their departure. 

Weston, Wedjiesday Evening, Jtdy 29, 1795. 

KT DEAR SIR JOUtf, 

Here I am, lost in wonder and astonishment at your 
matchless generalship, and the uncommonly successihl 
manner in which you carried all your points, — all at least 
that have come to ray knowledge ; and as your caravan is 
not returned to this place, (which, I promise you, I ex- 
pected without ceasing the whole of yesterday,) you cer- 
tainly keep going on ; that is undoubted ; and our dear, 
much-loved, and most unhappy cousin will actually to- 
morrow find himself in Norfolk! that El Dorado which the 
dear soul thought so utterly impossible for him ever to attain. 
O, my good Johnny, what an astonishment did you leave 
me in, and in what perfect astonishment have I lived ever 
since 1 " 

Care had been taken that when they reached Bedford a 
relay of horses should be ready on the skirts of the town, 
so that they passed through without stopping. " On the 
evening of the first day," says his kinsman, " the quiet 
village of St. Neots, near Eaton, afforded as convenient a 
resting-place for the party as could have been desired ; and 
the peaceful moonlight scenery of the spot, as Cowper walked 
with his kinsman up and down the churchyard, had so 
favorable an effect on hb spirits, that he conversed with 
him with much composure on the subject of Thomson's 
Seasons, and the circumstances under which they were 

others saw the lines afler be had lefl. He accoanted for the second 
date by the circumstapce that Mr. Cowper did not leave Weston on 
the day he expected, but not antil nearly a week from that time. 
Price himself afterwards occupied the house, and says that for twenty 
years that very shutter was closed up to avoid the tax. It seems that 
it was afterwards opened ; but two years ago, when the present occu- 
pant came to the house, he found it again closed. This probably 
accounts for the preservation of the writing. It has been unfortunately 
retraced, but is evidently the fair and distmet hand of the poet. There 
is a word before the second date, but I am unable to read it." 

26* 
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probably written." Nothing that might be at all compared ^ 
with " this gleam of cheerfulness with which it pleased God ^ 
to visit the afflicted poet at the commencement of his jour- ^ 
ney " was ever again exhibited in his countenance ; yet Mr. ^ 
Johnson says it was a subject of grateful remembrance to '^ 
him, " for though it vanished from the breast of Cowper, ^ 
like the dew of the morning, it preserved the sunshine of '^ 
hope in his own mind as to the final recovery of his revered « 
relation ; and that cheering hope never forsook him till the ^ 
object of his incessant care was sinking into the valley of 3i 
the shadow of death," St. Neot's churchyard will be st 
visited by many a traveller for Cowper's sake ; it was f 
there, and by moonlight, that he saw for the last time the '^ 
River Ouse. » 

The same care had been taken to provide honses at Cam- I 
bridge as at Bedford. They passed the second night at ti 
Barton Mills, which, being a solitary place, was for them a 
convenient one; and on the third day they reached the ] 
village of North Tuddenham, their journey's end. There, 
" by the kindness of the Rev. Leonard Shelford, they were ' 
comfortably accommodated with an untenanted parsonage- 
house, in which they were received by Miss Johnson and 
Miss Perowne ; the residence of their conductor, in the 
market-place of East Dereham, being thought unfavorable 
to the tender spirit of Cowper. 

Lady Hesketh finished her letter from her house in 
London, haying heard from their " conductor," that they 
were proceeding well on their journey, and anticipating 
that it was safely completed. 

JV. J^orfolk Street. Saturday. Ten 0' Clock. Aug. 1. 

The upper part of this letter was written, as you will 
perceive, my dear, delightful General, while I remained at 
Weston, and while I was filled with anxiety for the success 
of your wonderful enterprise. That anxiety — blessed be 
God for it ! — your welcome letter of yesterday has entirely 
removed ; for I cannot help prognosticating every thing 
happy and delightful from a journey which has begun so 
well ; so much better indeed than could have been hoped 
or imagined ; though I always was of opinion that nothing 
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OD earth was so likely to remove our beloved friend's malady, 
as change of air, and an entire new scene. Dr. Willis 
said the same thing last year ; but how to bring it about 
was the question ; and I must honestly confess that I 
never should have had the ingenuity to have planned, or 
the courage to have executed, the scheme you so nobly un- 
dertook, and have, I doubt not, by this time, my Johnny, 
so happily executed. But you, my Johnny, could alone 
have formed an idea of taking Madame as part of your 
travelling equipage ; and but for that, our poor friend would 
still have remained a miserable captive ; nor would she 
ever have allowed him to have strayed beyond the walls of 
his prison-house, had not your friendly heart inspired you 
with the happy idea of making her the partner of his flight. 
I wonder not to find that even she has received benefit by 
ibis expedition. 

I must now tell you that the joyful news contained in 
your letter agitated my spirits so much that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I scratched a very few lines to Mrs. 
Courtenay and Sir. Greatheed, the latter of whom met me 
when I stopped to change horses at Newport Pagnel, and 
to whom I gave so bad an account of your dear fellow- 
traveller, that he, I am sure, will be transported with joy at 
the blessed account he will receive this day — as unexpected 
to him as to myself. And now, my dear Johnny, let me 
say that you appear evidently to me to be an instrument 
in the hands x)f a good Providence, to work out comfort, 
and to be the means of happiness to our hitherto wretched 
friend. There is something so completely astonishing in 
what you have done, and there was so little likelihood that 
your well-concerted plan should yet ever be brought to 
bear, that I cannot but consider you as being inspired from 
above to do what you have done. I will only say, that 
in return, my dear good young friend, there is no good, no 
blessing, either temporal or spiritual, that I do not wbh from 
my inmost soul may be the portion of you and yours to all 
eternity. • 

I cleared out the desk as well as I could, ranged the 
papers, and put it into your box, together with the Homer, 
the Miltons, and all the papers that I thought might be 
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useful to our dear cousin. I then had tne box screwed 
daion like a coffin, lest, as it is heavy, and a lock only in 
the middle, it might chance to burst. I left ample directions 
that that box, and the box which contains Miss Johnson's 
cap, should go by the wagon on Thursday last. The key 
I have sealed up and given to Susie, who will bring it with 
her. If our dear cousin should go on as be has begun, I 
think he will some little time hence be glad to see his old 
friends, the desk, &c. May it please a gracious Providence 
to enable him, ere long, to make use of it for his own benefit, 
and that of the world, prays 

Your most obliged and delighted 

H. HESKETH. 

Be not afraid of wanting money. A quarter of the pen- 
sion will be paid in a day or two ; and you may draw on 
me, or I will send you a draft for any sum you please ; but 
say not a word to Mrs. U. 

These letters show how unhappily Mrs. Unwinds disposi- 
tion had changed as her mind and body became more and 
more debilitated ; and how necessary it was that some deci- 
sive measure should be taken for delivering Cowper from 
his bondage. The removal was the only course that could 
have been pursued with any reasonable hope either of 
present relief or of eventual recovery. The first object 
was accomplished by bringing his poor companion into a 
situation where she was no longer mistress of the establish- 
ment, and consequently ceased to expect that every thing 
should be directed according to her own will. That will 
had ever been subservient to his, while she was of sound 
mind ; it became selfish only when she could no longer be 
considered as morally and religiously responsible. And 
deeply as Cowper was indebted to his kinsman Johnson, 
during the latter years of his life, he was for nothing more 
so than for having placed Mrs. Unwin in circumstances 
where that diseased propensity was effectually checked ; 
where, instead of being regarded, by his friends, with 
feelings of displeasure for his sake, she again became to 
them an object of respect and tenderness, and where be, 
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without utterly sacrificing his health and those pursuits on 
which that health so greatly depended, could still affection- 
ately discharge the debt of gratitude that he owed her. 

As the time of the year was favorable, and Cowper was 
capable of taking considerable exercise, Mr. Johnson took 
many walks willi him in the retired neighborhood of Tud- 
denham. In one of these they reached the house of his 
cousin, Mrs. Bodham, at Mattishall. At the sight of his 
own portrait by Abbot, he clasped his hands passionately, 
and uttered a vehement wish that his feelings were, or 
could again be, such as they were when that picture was 
painted. 

In August, hoping that both the invalids might derive some 
benefit from sea air, Mr. Johnson took them to the village of 
Mundsley,^® on the Norfolk coast. Cowper, in his better 
days, had taken great delight in walking on the shore. " I 
think with you," he says, in a letter to Mr. Unwin,^^ " that 
the most magnificent object under heaven is the great deep ; 
and cannot but feel an unpolite species of astonishment 
when I consider the multitudes that view it without emo- 
tion, and even without reflection. In all its various forms, 
it is an object of all others the most suited to affect us with 
lasting impressions of the awful Power that created and 
controls it. I am the less inclined to think this negligence 
excusable, because, at a time of life when I gave as little 
attention to religious subjects as almost any man, I yet 
remember that the waves could preach to me, and that, 
in the midst of dissipation, I had an ear to hear ihpm. One 
of Shakspeare's characters says, ' I am never merry when 
I hear sweet music' The same effect that harmony seems 
to have had upon him, I have experienced from the sight 
and sound of the ocean, which have often composed my 
thoughts into a melancholy, not unpleasing, nor without its 
use." 

Mundsley was a place at which Cowper had been in 
his youth, when he visited his maternal relations. The 

10 « Where, some years ago," says Gibson, in his additions to Cam- 
den, " at a cliff were taken up some lar^e bonea, (thought to be of ft 
monster,) which were petrified." 

u Bept. 36, 1781. 
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pleasure which he had then felt never could return ; but to 
the solemn effect which the waves produced he was still able 
to surrender himself; and they had not been there long 
before Mr. Johnson perceived that there was something 
inexpressibly soothing to Cowper in the monotonous sound 
of the breakers ; and this, he says, " induced him to con- 
fine the walks of the poet, whom dejection precluded from 
the exercise of all choice whatever, or at least the expression 
of it, almost wholly to the sands, which at Mundsley are 
remarkably firm and level." 

From this place Cowper began the last series of his 
letters to Lady Hesketh. They begin gloomily, and grow 
darker and darker to their close. 

TO LADY HESKETH, CHELTENHAM, GLOCESTERSHIRE. 

Mundesley, near JVorth JValskam, Aug. 27, 1795. 

Hopeless as ever, and chiefly to gratify myself by 
once more setting pen to paper, 1 address a very few lines 
to one whom it would be a comfort to me to gratify as 
much by sending them. The most forlorn of beings, I 
tread a shore under the burden of infinite despair, that I 
once trod all cheerfulness and joy. I view every vessel 
that approaches the coast with an eye of jealousy and fear, 
lest it arrive with a commission to seize me. But my in- 
sensibility, which you say is a mystery to you, because it 
seems incompatible with such fear, has the effect of courage, 
and enables me to go forth, as if on purpose to place myself 
in the way of danger. The cliff is here of a height that it ' 
is terrible to look down from ; and yesterday evening, by 
moonlight, I passed sometimes within a foot of the edge oi 
it, from which to have fallen would probably have been to 
be dashed in pieces. But though to have been dashed in 
pieces would perhaps have been best for me, I shrunk from 
the precipice, and am waiting to be dashed in pieces by 
other means. At two miles' distance on the coast is a sot- 
itary pillar of rock, that the crumbling cliff has left at the 
high-water mark. I have visited it twice, and have found 
it an emblem of myself. Tom from my natural connections, 
I stand alone and expect the storm that shall displace pne, " 
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1 have no expectation that I shall ever see you more, 
though Samuel assures me that I shall visit Weston again, 
and that you will meet me there. My terrors, when I 
left it, would not permit me to say, Farewell forever — 
which now I do ; wishing, but vainly wishing, to see you 
yet once more, and equally wishing that I could now as 
confidently, and as warmly as once I could, subscribe my- 
self affectionately yours; but every feeling that would 
warrant the doing it, has, as you too well know, long since 

forsaken the bosom of 

W. C. 

^ Mr. Johnson is gone to North Walsham, and knows not 
that I write. 

Mrs. Unwin sends her affectionate respects and com- 
pliments. 

Soon afterwards he wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Buchanan. " It shows," says Hayley, " the severity of 
his depression ; but shows also that faint gleams of pleasure 
could occasionally break through the settled darkness of 
melancholy." He began with a quotation : 

" To interpose a little ease, 
Let my frail thoughts dally with false surmise." 

" I will forget for a moment, tliat to whomsoever I may 
address myself, a letter from me can no otherwise be wel- 
come, than as a curiosity. To you, sir, I address this ; 
urged to it by extreme penury of employment, and the 
desire I feel to learn something of what is doing, and has 
been done at Weston (my beloved Weston !) since I left it. 

" The coldness of these blasts, even in the hottest days, 
has been such, that, added to the irritation of the salt spray 
with which they are always charged, they have occasioned 
me an inflammation in the eyelids, which threatened a few 
days since to confine me entirely ; but by absenting myself 
as much as possible fix)m the beach, and guarding my face 
with an umbrella, that inconvenience is in some degree 
abated. My chamber commands a very near view of the 
ocean^ and the ships at high water approach the coast so 
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closely, that a man fumisbed with better eyes than mine 
might, I doubt not, discern the sailors from the window. 
No situation, at least when the weather is clear and bright, 
can be pleasanter ; which you will easily credit, when I 
add that it imparts something a little resembling pleasure 
even to me. — Gratify me with news from Weston ! If 
Mr. Gregson, and your neighbors the Courtenays, are there, 
mention me to them in such terms as you see good. Tell 
me if my poor birds are living. I never see the herbs I 
used to give them without a recollection of them, and some- 
times am ready to gather them, forgetting that I am not at 
home. Pardon this intrusion ! 

" Mrs. Unwin continues much as usual. 

« Mundsley, Sept. 5, 1795." 

Mr. Johnson's hopes were " greatly elevated by the 
unexpected despatch of this epistle, which he hailed, he 
says, as the forerunner of many more, each contributing 
something to the alleviation of his melancholy." It appears 
therefore that Cowper had not informed him of his having 
written to Lady Hesketh ; and indeed the next letter^^ to 
bis cousin implies that, with a feeling K^ommon to persons 
in his state, he thought fit to write to her secretly, and sup- 
posed himself to be no longer master of his own actions. 

TO LADY HESKETH, CHELTENHAM. 

Mr. Johnson is again absent ; gone to Mattishall — a 
circumstance to which I am indebted for an opportunity to 
answer your letter as soon almost as I have received it. 
Were he present, I feel that I could not do it. You say 
it gives you pleasure to hear from me, and I resolve to 
forget for a moment my conviction that it is impossible for 
me to give pleasure to any body. You have heard much 
from my lips that I am sure has given you none ; if what 
comes from my pen be less unpalatable, none has therefore 
so strong a claim to it as yourself. 

My walks on the sea-shore have been paid for by 

^' The letter is without date, but marked by Lady Hesketh aa the 
second of the series. 
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swelled and inflamed eyelids, and I now recollect that such 
was always the condition of mine in the same situation — a 
natural e£^t, I suppose, at least upon eyelids so subject to 
disorder as mine, of the salt spray and cold winds which on 
the coast are hardly ever less than violent. I now therefore 
abandon my favorite walk, and wander in lanes and under 
hedges. As heavy a price I have paid for a long journey, 
performed on foot to a place called Hazeborough. That 
day was indeed a day spent in walking. I was much 
averse to the journey, both on account of the distance and 
the uncertainty of what I should 6nd there ; but Mr. John- 
son insisted. We set out accordingly, and I was almost 
ready to sink with fatigue long before we reached the place 
of our destination. The only inn was full of company ; but 
my companion having an opportunity to borrow a lodging 
for an hour or two, he did so, and thither we retired. We 
learned, on inquiry, that the place is eight miles distant fix>m 
this ; and though, by the help of a guide, we shortened it 
about a mile in our return, the length of the way occasioned 
me a fever, which I have had now these four days, and 
perhaps shall not be rid of in four more ; perhaps never. 
Mr. J. and Samuel, after dinner, visited the light-house 
— a gratification which would have been none to me for 
several reasons, but especially because I found no need to 
add to the number of steps I had to take before I should 
find myself at home again. I learned, however, from them, 
that it is a curious structure. The building is circular, but 
the stairs are not so, flight above flight, with a commodious 
landing at every twentieth stair, they ascend to the height of 
four stories ; and there is a spacious and handsome apart- 
ment at every landing. The light is given by the patent 
lamp, of which there are two ranges; six lamps in the 
upper range, and five in the lower ; both ranges, as you 
may suppose, at the top of the house. Each lamp has a 
broad silver reflector behind it. The present occupant was 
once commander of a large merchantman, but, having 
chastised a boy of his crew with too much severity, was 
displaced, and consequently ruined. He had, however, a 
friend in the Trinity-House, who, soon after this was built, 
VOL. II. 27 
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asked him if he would accept the charge of it ; and the 
cashiered captain, judging it better to be such a lamp- 
lighter than to starve, very readily and very wisely closed 
with the ofter. He has only the trouble of scouring the 
silver plates every day, and of rising every night at twelve 
to trim the lamps, for which he has a competent salary, 
(Samuel forgets the amount of it,) and he and his family a 
pleasant and comfortable abode. 

I have said as little of myself as I could, that my letter 
might be more worth the postage. My next will perhaps 
be less worth it, should any next ensue ; for I meet with 
little variety, and shall not be very willing to travel fifteen 
miles on foot again, to find it. I have seen no fish since 
I came here, except a dead sprat upon the sands, and 
one piece of cod from Norwich, too stale to be eaten. 
Adieu. 

W. C. 

Mr. Johnson had found, that, " shattered as Cowper's 
frame was, and reduced even to a consumptive thinness, it 
yet retained a considerable portion of muscular strength." 
When they had explored all the walks within reach of 
Mundsley, they made a journey of fifty miles, by way of 
Cromer, Holt, and Fakenham, to look at Dunham Lodge, 
a house then vacant, standing on high ground in the neigh- 
borhood of SwafFham. Cowper observed that it was rather 
too spacious for his requirements ; but Mr. Johnson thought 
that he did not seem unwilling to inhabit it ; and as he 
thought also that the situation would be more suitable for 
him than his own house in the market-place at East Dere- 
ham, he determined to treat for it. They returned by a 
different route to Mundsley, " the health, if not the spirits, 
of Cowper having been benefited by this journey, though 
Mrs. Unwinds infirmities continued the same." Mr. Johnson 
was probably absent in preparing for their removal to Dun- 
ham Lodge, when Cowper, who at this time communicated 
none of his wishes here, supposed him to be gone, whither 
he himself would fain have returned, to Weston. That 
feeling he expressed with bitter sorrow to Lady Hesketh. 
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TO LADY HESKETH, CHELTENHAM. 

Mundeslyj Sept. 26, 1795. 

Mr. Johnson is gone forth again ; and again, for the last 
time I suppose that I shall ever do it, I address a line to 
you. I knew not of his intentbns to leave me till the day 
before he did so. Like every thing else that constitutes 
my wretched lot, this departure of his was sudden, and 
shocked me accordingly. He enjoined me, before he went, 
if I wrote at all in his absence, to write to Mr. Newton ; 
but I cannot, and so I told him. Whither he is gone I 
know not ; at least I know not by information ijx)m himself. 
Samuel tells me that he thinks his destination is to Weston ; 
but why to Weston is unimaginable to me. I shall never 
see Weston more. I have been tossed like a ball into a 
far country, from which there is no rebound for me. There 
indeed I lived a life of infinite despair, and such is my life 
in Norfolk. Such indeed it would be in any given spot 
upon the face of the globe ; but to have passed the little 
time that remained to me there, was the desire of my heart. 
My heart's desire, however, has been always fiiistrated m 
every thing that it ever settled on, and by means that have 
made my disappointments inevitable. When I left Weston, 
I despaired of reaching Norfolk, and now that I have reached 
Norfolk, I am equally hopeless of ever reaching Weston 
more. What a lot is mine ! Why was existence given to 
a creature that might possibly, and would probably, become 
wretched in the degree that I have been so ? and whom 
misery, such as mine, was almost sure to overwhelm in a 
moment. But the question is vain. I existed by a decree 
from which there was no appeal, and on terms the most 
tremendous, because unknown to, and even unsuspected by 
me ; difficult to be complied with had they been foreknown, 
and unforeknown, impracticable. Of this truth I have no 
witness but my own experience ; a witness whose testimony 
will not be adnutted. But farewell to a subject with which 
I can only weary you, and blot the paper to no purpose. 

You assure me that I shall see you again : tell me where 
and when I shall see you, and I will believe you if it be 
possible. 
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Samuel desires me to present his duty to you. His wife 
is gone to Weston, and he wishes me to say that if Mrs. 
Herbert has any concerns there that Nanny can settle for 
her, and will give her the necessary directions, she may 
depend upon their being exacdy attended to. With Mrs. 
Unwin's respects, I remain the forlorn and miserable being 
I was when I wrote last. 

W. C. 

In the course of October, Mr. Johnson removed his 
charge to Dunham Lodge, as their settled residence. He 
had hoped that Cowper's letter to Mr. Buchanan might 
be the means of engaging him in a correspondence, and 
thus gradually lead him to resume those employments 
which heretofore had always seemed to suspend his malady. 
But though Mr. Buchanan, in his reply, endeavored to 
invite this, it was without success. As winter approached, 
walking, it is said, was rendered impracticable, probably 
because, while his eyes were affected, the cold winds of 
Norfolk confined him to the house as much as the miry 
ways about Olney had done in former years. He would 
neither write nor read at any time ; but he was willing to 
listen as long as his kinsman would read to him. The 
only books, however, which appeared to interest him, were 
" works of fiction ; " and " so happy," says Mr. Johnson, 
^^ was the influence of these in riveting his attention, that 
he discovered peculiar satisfaction when any one of more 
than ordinary length was introduced." As soon as this 
was perceived, Richardson's novels were procured; and 
he heard them with more pleasure because he had been 
personally acquainted with the author ; perhaps, too, because 
there may be more satisfaction in re-perusing a good book 
after an interval of many years, than is felt in reading it for 
the first time. 

Mr. Johnson thought that these readings abstracted 
Cowper from the contemplation of his own misery ; and 
this effect might be produced in a considerable degree, even 
if he were as totally incapable of listening with any contin- 
uous attention, as he described himself In his next letter to 
Lady Hesketh. 
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TO THE LADY HESKETH, BATH. 

Jan. 22, 1796. 

1 little thought ever to have addressed you by letter 
more. I have become daily and hourly worse, ever since 
I left Mundsley : there I had sonaething like a gleam of 
hope allowed me, that possibly my life might be granted 
me for a longer time than I had been used to suppose, 
though only on the dreadful terms of accumulating future 
misery on myself, and for no other reason ; but even that 
hope has long since forsaken me, and I now consider this 
letter as the warrant of my own dreadftil end ; as the ful- 
filment of a word heard in better days, at least six-and- 
twenty years ago — a word which to have understood at 
the time when it reached me, would have been, at least 
might have been, a happiness indeed to me ; but my cruel 
destiny denied me the privilege of understanding any thing 
that, in the horrible moment that came winged with my 
immediate destruction, might have served to aid me. You 
know my story far better than I am able to relate it. In* 
finite despair is a sad prompter. I expect that in six days' 
time, at the latest, I shall no longer foresee, but feel the 
accomplishment of all my fears. O, lot of unexampled 
misery incurred in a moment ! O wretch ! to whom death 
and life are alike impossible ! Most miserable at present in 
this, that bemg thus miserable I have my senses continued 
to me, only that I may look forward to the worst. It is 
certain, at least, that I have them for no other purpose, 
and but very imperfectly even for this. My thoughts are 
like loose and dry sand, which, the closer it is grasped, slips 
the sooner away. Mr. Johnson reads to me, but I lose every 
other sentence through the inevitable wanderings of my 
mind, and experience, as I have these two years, the same 
shattered mode of thinking on every subject, and on all 
occasions. If I seem to write with more connection, it is 
only because the gaps do not appear. 

Adieu. — I shall not be here to receive your answer, 
neither shall I ever see you more. Such is the expectation 
of the most desperate and most miserable of all beings. 

W. C. 

27* 
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In this miserable letter he alludes to his old illusion of 
audible revelations, and to a notion which possessed him 
now, that he should never die, but was speedily to be 
carried away in the body to some place of torment. I 
have already observed that such notions as the latter, aflfect 
the insane person who expresses them no more than if he 
were in a dream ; probably not so much. The former was 
not an ^^ unreal mockery : " the words which occurred to 
him on waking, though but his own imaginations, were or* 
ganically heard ; and Mr. Johnson, perceiving how fully be 
was impressed with a belief in their reality, ventured upon 
a questionable experiment. He introduced a tube into his 
chamber, near the bed's head, and employed one with 
whose voice Cowper was not acquainted, to speak words 
of comfort through this conveyance. The hazardous artifice 
was never discovered, and is not likely to have had any 
more effect than had been produced by Teedon's commu- 
nications. It may be surmised from the following letter, 
that it was attempted by this means to encourage him to 
resume his employments. 

TO THE LADY HESKETH, BATH. 

February 19, 1796. 

Could I address you as I used to do, with what delight 
should I begin this letter ! But that delight, and every 
other sensation of the kind, has long since forsaken me for- 
ever. The consequence is, that I neither know for what 
cause I write, nor of what materials to compose what shall 
be written ; my groans, could they be expressed here, would 
presently fill the paper. I write, however, at the instance 
of Mr. Johnson, and, as I always think, so always on the 
last occasion more assuredly than on any of the former, for 
the very last time. He, I know, inquired in a letter he 
lately sent you, when we might expect you here. What- 
ever day you name in your reply, will be a day that I shall 
never see ; nor have I even the hope, unless it come to- 
morrow, that your reply itself will reach this place before 
I am taken from it. The uncertainty is dreadful, and all 
remedy for it impracticable. But why tell you what I 
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think of myself, of my present condition, and of the means 
employed to reduce me to it ? My thoughts on all these 
subjects are too well known to you to need any recital here. 
All my themes of misery may be summed in one word, — 
He who made me regrets that ever he did. Many years 
have passed since I learned this terrible truth from Himself, 
and the interval has been spent accordingly. Adieu 1 — I 
shall write to you no more. I am promised months of 
continuance here, and should be somewhat less a wretch 
in my present feelings, could I credit the promise, but effec- 
tual care is taken that I shall not. The night contradicts 
the day, and I go down the torrent of time into the gulf 
that I have expected to plunge into so long. A few hours 
remain, but among those few not one is found, a part of 
which I shall ever employ in writing to you again. Once 
more tlierefore adieu -^ and adieu to the pen forever ! I 
suppress a thousand agonies to add only 

W. C. 

Mr. Johnson says he shall expect me to resume the pen 
and my former employments on Tuesday se'nnight. But 
what I have written here, on my re-perusal of it, convinces 
me, as it may him, that it will be in vain. Some other 
dreadful thing will happen to me, and not the desirable 
one announced. 

Lady Hesketh alludes to this letter when writing to Mr. 
Johnson .^3 " It grieves me," says she, " to find our be- 
loved friend is still so miserable in his mind, and so fiill of 
those dreadful apprehensions. But still I cannot think you 
did wrong to fix a day for his beginning his old occupations 
again. I think it the less, because, in the dear soul's last 
letter to me, he says that you have told him that on such a 
day he shall do so, but that he is convinced it will be vain, 
and that instead of that, something dreadful will take place 
and prevent it. I mean to write to this dear creature by this 
post, if I can, and will then remind him, as I have often 
done befbre, that the period he dreaded with so little reason 
is past ; and if you was as good as your word, and did 

" March 13, 1796. 
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really put his books and papers before bim, on the day you 
promised, it would serve, I should hope, to show him that 
you have kept your word, and that his abominable whis- 
perers never do ; by which the unhappy man may possibly 
be brought to think that which is most true, that they never 

" At this time," says Mr. Johnson, " the tender spirit 
of Cow per clung exceedingly to those about him, and 
seemed to be haunted with a continual dread that they 
would leave him alone in his solitary mansion. Sunday, 
therefore, was a day of more than ordinary apprehension to 
him, as the furthest of his kinsman's churches being fifteen 
miles from the Lodge, he was necessarily absent during the 
whole of the Sabbath. On these occasions it was the 
constant practice of the dejected poet to listen frequently 
on the steps of the hall-door for the barking of dogs at a 
farm-house, which, in the stillness of the night, though at 
nearly the distance of two miles, invariably announced the 
approach of his companion." 

Dunham Lodge being thus found (as might have been 
foreseen) an inconvenient place of abode, Mr. Johnson 
looked out for a house equally retired, but nearer the scene 
of his ministerial duties. The inquiry was unsuccessful: 
he then ventured to ask Cowper whether he should object 
to reside in Dereham, and to his surprise it appeared that 
" he not only preferred it to his present situation, but, if 
the question had been put to him in the first instance, would 
never have wished to reside any where else. It was agreed, 
therefore, that they should remain where they were only 
till they went to Mundsley for the summer, and that when 
they left the coast, they should establish themselves at 
Dereham. 

Meantime the weary hours of hopeless inactivity were 
beguiled by taking him out when the weather permitted, 
either to walk, or in an open carriage, and by reading 
novels, to which he seemed to listen with increased interest. 
In April, Mr. and Mrs. Powley came fi-om Yorkshire to 
see Mrs. Unwin once more: deplorably indeed was she 
changed since their last visit to Weston : they came to 
share for a little while " the tender and even filial attention " 
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which Cowper had never ceased to pay her ; and Mr. 
Johnson says, "It could not but be a gratifying spectacle 
for them to see how assiduously he watched over her, even 
in his darkest seasons of depression." Mr. Powley read a 
chapter in the Bible to her every morning before she rose : 
after his departure, Mr. Johnson continued this custom, and 
as Cowper always visited Mrs. Unwin's chamber the mo- 
ment he had finished his breakfast, he tried the effect of 
reading it at that time. " It was a pleasing discovery," he 
says, " to find that, immersed as his unhappy kinsman was 
in the depths of despondence, all the billows of which had 
gone over his soul, he could yet listen with composure to 
the voice of inspiration, of which he had been conceived to 
be unwilling to hear even the name." Encouraged by this 
experiment, Mr. Johnson " ventured, in the course of a few 
days, to let the members of his family meet for prayers in 
the room where Cowper was, instead of assembling in 
another apartment, as they had hitherto done, under the 
influence, as it proved, of a misconception with regard to 
his ability to attend the service. On the first occurrence of 
thb new arrangement, of which no intimation had been 
previously given him, he was preparing to leave the room, 
but was prevailed on, by a word of soothing and whispered 
entreaty, to resume his seat." ^* 

Some change for the better had taken place in his bod- 
ily health ; firom which Hay ley, who looked upon the tidings 
which he received at this time from Norfolk as '* good in a 
very delightful degree," ^^ augured a speedy restoration, 
" not only of the tranquillity, but even of the splendor of 
his mind. God grant," said he, " that he may soon smile 
upon us all, like the sun new risen ! But I have a strong 

Eersuasion on that subject, and feel convinced myself, (I 
now not how,) that the good old lady's flight to heaven 
will prove the precursor of his perfect mental recovery," 
Those hopes were greatly raised soon afterwards, when, 
by a fortunate incident, he was led to employ himself once 
more. 

Gilbert Wakefield's edition of Pope's Homer had been 

** Sketch, btvi. Ixvii. 

w To Mr. Johnson, May 6, 1796, 
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recently published. Mr. Johnson observed, in Cowper's 
bearing, that in some places the two translations were com- 
pared in it, and he laid the eleven volumes in a large un- 
irequented room, in which Cowper used to take a few 
melancholy turns by himself every morning, in his way 
back from Mrs. Unwinds apartment to the parlor. The 
next day it was found that he had looked for these, and had 
made some corrections in his own version in consequence. 
This reviving interest in what so long had been his favorite 
occupation was dexterously encouraged by his kinsman, 
till he saw him sedulously engaged in revising the whole 
work. Cowper set about this with such spirits, that he 
said he had never known till then how Homer ought to be 
translated ; — a speech which might have been thought to 
imply more failure of judgment than return of sanity. It 
was, however, reported to Hay ley with delight, and heard 
by him with exultation ; and he was pressed to visit his 
poor friend now, when his presence seemed likely to accel- 
erate the happy change which had begun. But Hayley had 
other engagements at this time, which he would have post- 
poned if he had apprehended that it might never afterwards 
be in his power to undertake the journey with any reason- 
able expectations of being joyfully received. 

Eagerly as Cowper had resumed his employment, their 
removal to the coast in the ensuing month unsettled him ; 
he discontinued it immediately, and derived no benefit from 
sea air and exercise, so that they left Mundsley with darker 
prospects than when they went there. And now they 
took up their abode at East Dereham, a town nearly in the 
centre of Norfolk, and containing at that time about two 
thousand five hundred inhabitants. 

In the seventh century, Withburga, daughter of the East 
Anglian king Anna, (who was famous for the number of 
his canonized children,) removed from Holkham to an 
oratory which she had built for herself and her maidens at 
this place, then only a village, and called Derrega. Here 
she gave herself entirely to contemplation, living what her 
biographers call an angelical life. Now it happened, says 
the legend, that she and her innocent family oi virgins, her 
attendants, being solicitous to feed their minds with spiritual 
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delicacies, fell into want of necessary sustenance ; whereupon 
the holy virgin, careful of her companions, addressed her 
prayers to her heavenly Master, whose care extends even to 
the fowls of the air, and besought him to provide for his hand- 
maids who attended only on his service. Forthwith she fel} 
into a slumber, and in her dream the Queen of Virgins ap- 
peared to her, *^ adorned with inexpressible majesty and 
beauty," and, telling her to take no thought for the morrow, 
bade her send two of her maidens every morning to the 
bridge, where two milch deer should meet them, and supply 
nourishment sufficient for that small family. This con- 
tinued a long time, till a man of principal authority in the 
village, deriding the miracle, and instigated by the Devil, 
took bow and arrows and killed both the deer. " But he 
that despised miracles was presently smitten with the 
jaundice, consumed away, and miserably died." It is not 
to be supposed that Withburga, a king's daughter, and a 
future saint, would be left destitute with her maidens. The 
estate belonged to her father : she laid the foundation there 
of a large church and nunnery, which she did not live to 
finish ; and dying in the year 743, she was buried in the 
churchyard. Fifty-five years afterwards it was thought be- 
coming that her remains should be translated into the church 
of her own foundation ; and it then appeared that the Lord 
had been pleased " not only to beatify her spirit with im- 
mortality, but her chaste body likewise with incorruption ; 
and not her body only, but her vestments alsoj were found 
as fresh as if she had been laid that day in the tomb. 
Moreover, there bsued from the grave a copious spring of 
most pure water, which had virtue to confer health on many 
persons afflicted with divers diseases. " It is to this day," 
says Alban Butler, " called Saint Withburg's well ; was 
formerly very famous, and is paved, covered, and enclosed : 
a stream from it forms another small well without, in the 
churchyard." 

Here Su Withburga was venerated with especial honors 
fi)r several generations, till King Edgar annexed Dereham 
to Ely Monastery, and gave, moreover, to that favored es- 
tablishment, the chief treasure of Dereham, to wit, the body 
of the saint. The people of the place resisted, and the 
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monks of Ely would not have got possession of their treas* 
ure, if they had not stolen it by night ; and when they 
embarked it on the Mere, which it was necessary to cross 
when Ely was an island, they were in such haste to escape 
from the close pursuit of the Dereham men, that they must 
have been lost, if a pillar of fire had not miraculously guided 
them in safety to the shore. So the still uncorrupted body 
was deposited at Ely, beside that of her more celebrated 
sister, St. Etheldreda, otherwise St. Audrey ; and its sub- 
sequent adventures belong to the history of that cathedral. 

Dereham Church is a handsome structure, of great an- 
tiquity, in the collegiate form, with a tower in the centre* 
That tower being pronounced in Henry the Seventh's reign 
not sufficiently strong to bear the bells, a belfry, called the 
new docker, was erected about twenty yards from the 
chancel, on the south side of the churchyard. Bonner, of 
abominable memory, was once rector of this church. It is 
remarkable for many remains of antiquity ; and, unless we 
should in some stage of national insanity imitate the French 
in their foolery, and translate authors from their graves, as 
saints were formerly translated, it will be visited hereafter 
by travellers for Cowper's sake. 

It was towards the end of October that Mr. Johnson 
brought his helpless charge from the sea-coast to his own 
house xit Dereham, and there, on the 17th of December, 
Mrs. Unwin expired, without the slightest struggle or ap- 
pearance of pain. Cow per, though he had never hitherto 
appeared to notice it, was aware that her dissolution was 
expected ; and when the servant opened his window on 
the morning of the day of her death, he said to her, " Sally, 
is there life above stairs?" He went to her bedside that 
morning as usual ; and when he returned to the room be- 
low, Mr. Johnson, at his desire, immediately began to read 
to him, which his kinsman, though he had not been de- 
sired, would have done, because it was generally found to 
compose him. The book was Miss Bumey's Camilla. 
He had read but a few pages before he was beckoned out 
of the room to be informed that all was over ; and when 
he returned, Cowper did not question him why he had been 
called out. From this circumstance, and from his counte- 
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nance, with every turn of which (in his own words) he had 
been long familiar, he apprehended that Cowper was per- 
haps in as fit a state to be informed of the event as he ever 
could be : sitting down therefore to the book, and turning 
over the leaves to resume his reading, he told- him that his 
poor old friend had breathed her last. He heard this^ 
" though not entirely without emotion, yet with no more 
than was compatible," says Mr. Johnson, " with his being 
read to by his kinsman, who had soon the satisfaction of 
seeing him as composed as before." 

This, however, was no sane composure. A few hours 
after Mrs. Unwin had breathed her last, he said he was sure 
that she was not actually dead, but would come to life 
again in the grave, and then undergo the horrors of sufib- 
cation on his account, for he was the occasion of all that 
she or any other creature upon earth ever did or could suf* 
fer. He then seemed to wish to see her. Mr. Johnson 
accompanied him to the room ; at first he fancied that he 
saw her stir, — but having looked about a moment at her 
countenance, changed now from what it was when he had 
seen it in the morning, and settled into the placidity of 
death, — he flung himself to the other side of the room 
with a passionate expression of feeling, — the first that he 
had uttered, or that had been perceived in him since the 
last return of his malady at Weston. But the effect for 
the time was what his kinsman had desired. He became 
wonderfully calm : as soon as they got down stairs, he asked 
for a glass of wine ; and from that time he never mentioned 
her name, nor spoke of her again. 

It was not known whether her own wish would have 
been to be buried with her fathers at Ely, or with her hus- 
band at Huntingdon. Mr. and Mrs. Powley decided that 
she should be interred where she had died, and they came 
from Yorkshire to the funeral. The time appointed was 
concealed from Cowper, that he might be spared the agi- 
tation which it was likely to produce, and the ceremony 
therefore was performed at night by torch-light. 

Hayley was full of hope that a favorable change would 
be produced in Cowper by Mrs. Unwin's long-desired re- 
lease. " I have not ceased," said he to Mr. Johnson, ^^ to 
VOL. II. 28 
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pray fervently for his restoration, both in prose and rhyme." 
His devotional feelings, indeed, frequently clothed them- 
selves in verse ; and on this occasion he sent to East 
Dereham a sonnet, which, he says, darted into his head as 
he reclined on the pillow. 

Eternal Fountain of all mental power ! 

In nightly prayer before thy throne I bend ; 

Hear thy grieved servant, praying for his friend ! 

For him, on whom, in health's propitious hour. 

It seemed, dread Sire, thy gracious joy to shower 

All that to life can worth and lustre lend ; 

Feelings all truth, and fancy without end, 

With probity, the soul's sublimest dower. 

Lord of all beings, and by all adored. 

If evil spirits his good angel crossed, 

O dissipate a darkness so deplored ! 

Let friendship see him to himself restored. 

To sink no more in frenzy's hideous frost, 

That petrifies the heart, when reason's lost 

The early part of the year was passed by Cowper in the 
same state of utter dejection ; the only relief which he 
seemed to experience was in listening to works of fictioa ; 
these still retained their charm. But when his mind re- 
verted to its own dreams, nothing could be more appalling 
than the imaginations which possessed him. Lady Hes- 
keth had remarked that his former letters from Dereham, 
distressing as they were, were written in his usual free and 
distinct hand ; in the only one which he wrote to her this 
year the character of the writing was changed ; it was 
equally or even more distinct, but much smaller, and every 
letter appears to have been separately formed. It con- 
tained only these few lines,^^ undated and unsigned : — 

" To you once more, and too well I know why, I am 
under cruel necessity of writing. Every line that I have 
ever sent you, I have believed, under the influence of infinite 
despair, the last that I should ever send. This I know to 
be so. Whatever be your condition, either now or hereaf- 
ter, it is heavenly, compared with mine, even at this moment. 
It is unnecessary to add that this comes from the most mis- 
erable of beings, whom a terrible minute made such." 
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The post-mark is May 15, 97. 
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As the spring advanced, he was persuaded to resume his 
walks. The house at Dereham was not found less suitable 
for him, because it fronted the market-place, which was alsQ 
the high road; that circumstance was by no means dis- 
pleasing to him ; and there was a way into the fields with* 
out entering the street. Thus also he could get to an open 
carriage, for an airing before breakfast, which he was 
enabled to bear for a few weeks, " owing," Mr. Johnsoa 
says, " to the good effect of ass's milk upon his bodily 
health. This," he adds, " was undoubtedly the period of 
his last deplorable affliction when the person of Cowper 
made tlie nearest approaches to the appearance it had ex- 
hibited before his illness. His countenance, from having 
been extremely thin and of a yellowish hue, had recovered 
much of its former fulness and ruddy complexion. His 
limbs were also less emaciated, and his posture more erect ; 
but the oppression on his spirits remained the same. Un« 
der these circumstances it was thought advisable to omit 
the visit to Mundsley this year, and take the utmost advan<- 
tage of the rides about Dereham. 

Eartham had become too expensive an abode for Hayley. 
Upon declining an invitation to visit his unhappy friend ia 
Norfolk, he says to Mr. Johnson, " I have boldly plunged 
into brick and mortar, and, with the prudence of a poet, 
began to build, as the first step in a plan of economy. To 
explain this riddle, I must inform you, that as I find the 
sea essential to my health, and to that of the dear sculptor, 
— (his son,) — I am building a little marine hennitage, in 
our favorite village of Felpham. I mean to reside in it 
seven or eight months in the year, letting this lovely spot 
as a summer residence to some friends, in whom I can 
confide for a proper care of my books and pictures — the 
only treasures I am anxious about. It has occurred to me, 
that it might be possible for us to render this place conducive 
to our dear Cowper's recovery, and to the reestablishment 
of Lady Hesketh's health, if you all pitched your tents on 
this salutary and pleasant hill, during the finer parts of the 
year, retreating to Dereham in the winter. Meditate on 
this friendly hint, my dear Johnny, wliich I have also sug- 
gested to Lady Hesketh. We may all think of it at our 
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leisure, as my new Duilding will not be habitable till next 
summer ; but it is pleasant to form even distant projects on 
the basis of benevolence and friendship." 

In the adjustment of such a plan, he should exult, he 
said, rather to sacrifice than promote his own pecuniary 
interest. But upon proposing it to Lady Hesketh, he found 
that she thought Clifton suited her better than any other 
place would do ; " and I imagine," he says, " from the 
expressions of her letter, that she does not intend to reassume 
any share in the domestic superintendence of our beloved 
Cowper, till his mind is perfectly reestablished." Indeed, 
she was herself an invalid ; her health had not recovered, 
and probably never fully recovered the effects of continued 
anxiety during her last residence at Weston. Moreover, if 
it had been advisjible to remove Cowper any where, Weston 
undoubtedly would have been his own choice, and therefore 
the place of all others to be preferred. 

A whimsical notion now darted (like the sonnet) 
into Hayley's head ; but if he was shot on his pillow, it 
must have been at a very early hour,^^ for off be set to 
Chichester, to communicate it to his friend Guy, a medical 
practitioner in that city, and he arrived there before Guy 
was up. " He had recently received," he says,^® " from 
Cowper a few of the most gloomy and pathetic lines that 
ever flowed from the pen of depression ; " and Guy gave 
him great pleasure by saying he thought his idea might 
produce a .striking effect on the mind of their dejected 
friend. 

The result of this " idea" Hayley has thus related in his 
Life of Cowper : — 

" A depression of spirits, which suspended the studies of 
a writer so eminently endeared to the public, was consid- 
ered by men of piety and learning as a national misfortune ; 
and several individuals of this description, though person- 
ally unknown to Cowper, wrote to him, in the benevolent 

" Hayley was a very early riser ; and one of his " incoherent trans- 
actions ' is said to have been a custom which he had, when he had 
any guests in the house, of going into their rooms as sooa as he hftd 
risen, and throwing their windows open. 

w To his son, June 22, 1797, 
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hope that expressions of friendly praise, from persons whQ 
could be influenced only by the most laudable motives in 
bestowing it, might reanimate the dejected spirit of a poet 
not sufficiently conscious of the public service that his 
writings had rendered to his country, and of that universal 
esteem which they had so deservedly secured to their author. 

^ I cannot think myself authorized to mention the names 
of all who did honor to Cowper and to themselves on this 
occasion ; but I trust the Bishop of LandafF will forgive me 
if my sentiments of personal regard towards him induce me 
to take an afiectionate liberty with his name, and to gratify 
myself by recording, in these pages, a very pleasing example 
of his liberal attention to the interests of humanity. 

" He endeavored evangelically to cheer and invigorate 
the mind of Cowper ; but the depression of that mind was 
the effect of bodily disorder so obstinate, that it received 
not the slightest relief from what, in a season of corporeal 
health, would have afforded the most animated gratification 
to this interesting invalid. 

" The pressure of his malady had now made him utterly 
deaf to the most honorable praise." 

In this account Hayley has taken no merit to himself 
for the curious plan which he had brought to bear. His 
part in it is explained by the two following letters from Lord 
Thurlow to Lord Kenyon ; they are characteristic of their 
writer, and of that kindness ^^ which his rough exterior con- 
cealed from those only who did not know him well. 

UY DEAR LORD, Dultoickf J>Cov, 22, 1797. 

I have been pressed by one mad poet to ask of you 
for another, a faVor which savors of the malady of both. I 
have waited for an opportunity of doing it verbally ; but 
this gout at this time of the year makes it uncertain when I 
can see you. 

Covjper^s distemper persuades him that he is unmeritable 

^' The late Lord Kenyon preserved them for that reason ; and to the 
present lord, the readers, as well as the author of this biography, are 
obliged for a cpmmunication which so curiously fills up the omission 
in Hayl^y's half-told tale. 

28* 
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and unacceptable to God. This persuasion, Hayley thinks, 
might be refuted by the testimony of pious men to the service 
which his works have done to religion and morals. He 
has therefore set on foot a canvass, by the favor of Mr. 
George Rose, to obtain the testimonia insignium virorum to 
these services ; by which means he very reasonably hopes 
to obtain the signatures of the King, the Bishops, the 
Judges, and other great and religious men who may happen 
to be found within the same vortex ; but he doubts whether 
one of the chiefs is exactly within the range of that impulse, 
and, knowing your goodness to me, he has urged me to 
prefer his request. In charity to him, I have consented ; 
and if you think it an act of real charity to the other, I 
know you will do it. 

Cowper's worth and talents I was formerly well ac- 
quainted with. The latter are still better known to the 
world by his writings ; which are certainly filled with ani- 
mated and impressive pictures of religion and virtue, and 
deserve every testimonial of his having done them essential 
service. Laudari a laudatis viris must give him pleasure, 
if his disease will admit of it ; and if the effect of it in re- 
moving the malady may be doubted, the experiment seems 
harmless, at least, and charitable. Yours, &;c. 

T. 

It seems that Lord Kenyon thought Thurlow would 
best know how his old friend should be addressed upon 
so extraordinary an occasion ; and accordingly the good- 
natured Ex-Chancellor drew up for the Lord Chief Justice 
a form of these testimonials which were to accredit a man to 
himself. 



MY DEAR LORD, 



If I find myself at a loss to write about nothing, yow, 
whose mind is much more seriously employed, are scarcely 
better off. It occurs to me, that the young and active 
imaginations of Lloyd or George would outstrip us both ; 
but to give an outline of the sort of letter which I suppose 
to be required, I have sketched the following : — 
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SIR, 

If I must confess that this step is upusual, I must la- 
ment that the occasion is no less so. When inferior talents 
are so often misused to excite light and petulant thoughts 
upon subjects the most sacred, superior talents employed 
to excite a due reverence for them naturally engage the 
gratitude of those who partake of the same zeal. Your 
animated and impressive expressions of piety have fairly 
earned the applause of the good, by serving effectually the 
cause of religion. If it be thought too presuming in a 
creature to claim merit with his Creator, the humblest 
mind may hope that his dutiful endeavors will be accepted 
there. The tribute of my attestation, though not flattering 
to the poet, may yet gratify the Christian^ by the assurance 
that he has been successful in the service of our God. 
This is my motive ; which probably will reconcile, to a 
mind so candid as yours, the occasion I have taken to avow 
the esteem with which 

I have the honor to be, sir. 
Your respectful friend. 

And most obedient servant, 

KENYON. 

The object of the letter proposed, as I collect from 
Hayley, is to persuade him that he is not rejected. The 
Wunt assurance of this from a stranger, apropos to nothing, 
must revolt him, if he is not too far gone to be moved by 
any thing ; but insinuated, upon an occasion smoothed over 
for the purpose, it may perhaps be swallowed. Some care, 
at the same tinae, is due to the appearance which such a 
letter may have ; for though I hope his friends are too dis- 
creet to let it be seen by others, yet such an accident is 
worth looking to. Yours, &c. 

T. 

An experiment of Mr. Johnson's was attended with bet- 
ter success. The summer of 1797 had closed, and he 
dreaded the disuse of bodily exercise during the approaching 
season, unless Cowper could be induced once more to em- 
ploy himself. " One morning, therefore, after breakfast, in 
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the month of September, he placed the commentators on 
the table, one by one, opening them all, together with the 
poet's translation at the place where he had left off twelve 
months before ; but talking with him, as he paced the room, 
upon a very different subject, namely, the impossibility of 
the things befalling him which his imagination had repre- 
sented." This led to such a question as it was wished to 
call forth, — " And are you sure that I shall be here till 
the book you are reading is finished ? " " Quite sure," 
replied his kinsman ; " and that you will also be here to 
complete the revisal of your Homer, (pointing to the books,) 
if you will resume it to-day." As he repeated these words, 
Mr. Johnson left the room, " rejoicing," he says, " in the 
well-known token of their having sunk into the poet's mind, 
namely, his seating himself on the sofa, taking up one of 
the books, and saying, in a low and plaintive voice, ' I may 
as well do this, for I can do nothing else.'" Fortunate,^ 
indeed, was it for him that he had been trained up in that 
sound learning which had made him from his youth familiar 
with these incomparable poems. The friends who minis- 
tered to him during the last melancholy years of his life, 
were, as Mrs. Unwin had been at a happier time, thankful 
to Providence when they saw him engaged upon his trans- 
lation of them. Mr. Johnson says that it was singularly 
medicinal to his mind, that more than any thing else it 
withdrew him from the contemplation of his own firightful 
delusions, and that it "seemed to extend his breathing, 
which was at other times short, to a depth of respiration 
more compatible with ease." From this time the revision 
was never laid aside. 

In the following summer it was thought best to repeat 

* One of his recent biographers says, "We admire the perse- 
verance in a laborious task, the ardent spirit which could now devote 
its energies to the pursuit of fame, but we regret that life's lingering 
light — light from Heaven for heavenly purposes — should have been 
directed to illuminate a profitless and earthly toil, leaving eternal in- 
terests unprovided for ; like the last rays of the sinking sun resting in 
barren sweetness upon the cold sterility of the mountain top." 

The gentleman who writes thus, with so much effort and so little 
consideration, has the modesty to pronounce that " the very first line 
of the Iliad betrays Cowper's superficial acquirements in Greek litera- 
ture " ! ! 
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their visit to the coast, but instead of continuing there for 
some months, to remain a week at a time, and vary their 
way of life by returning to Dereham. Before their first 
migration Cowper wrote to Lady Hesketh : — ^^ 

June I y 1798. 
Under the necessity of addressing you, as I have done 
in other days, though these are such as seem to myself ab- 
solutely to forbid it, — I say as usual, my dear cousin ; and 
having said it, am utterly at a loss to proceed. Mr. John- 
son says that we are going on Monday to Mundsley, and 
bids me to tell you so ; but at present he acknowledges 
himself that it is uncertain whether we go or not, since we 
cannot know till to-morrow whether there is place for us 
there, or the lodgings be already full. 

Whether the journey be practicable or otherwise, and 
wherever I am, my distress is infinite ; for I see no possible 
way of escape, in my circumstances, from miseries such as, 
I doubt not, will far exceed my most terrible expectations. 
To wish, therefore, that I had never existed, which has 
been my only reasonable wish for many years, seems all 
that remains to one who once dreamed of happiness, but 
awoke never to dream of it again and who, under the ne- 
cessity of concluding as he began, subscribes himself your 
affectionate 

wm. cowper. 

Often as he went to the coast during this season. Homer 
was always his companion now, and contributed, it is said, 
considerably to that mitigation of his melancholy which was 
produced by change of scene and diversity of objects. Now, 
too, instead of novels, he allowed Gibbon's Miscellaneous 
Works to be read to him, and the Pursuits of Literature ; 
but when his attention was not thus drawn from himself by 

^ Mr. Raimondi has favored me with a copy of this letter ; the 
original is in the possession of a lady at Reading, to whom it was given 
by Mr. Hill's widow. Lady Hesketh numbered the letters which 
Cowper wrote to her from Norfolk, as far as ten, out of which number 
she had parted with two ; one has been thus recovered. I have incor* 
porated them in the Life, instead of arranging them among his Letters, 
pecaus^ they belong peculiarly to his ca9e. 
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iiDpressions from without, he relapsed into the same fixed 
gloom. The Dowager Lady Spencer came many miles 
out of hei" way to call on him. A visit from this lady at 
Weston, eight years before, had gratified him highly at the 
time. "I may receive perhaps," he then said,^ "some 
honors hereafter, should my translation speed according to 
my wishes and the pains I have taken with it ; but shall 
never receive any that I shall esteem so highly." His 
Odyssey was dedicated to her, and on the morning of this 
second visit he happened to have begun the revisal of that 
poem " Such an incident in a happier season," says 
Hayley, " would have produced a very enlivening effect on 
his spirits ; " but he scarcely spoke to her now. 

It seems as if Lady Hesketh had proposed that he should 
try the effect of a longer journey and a greater change, and 
visit her at Clifton ; for he replies thus to a letter from her 
at this time-f — 

DEAR COUSIN, Mundshy, Oct. 13, 1798. 

You describe delightful scenes, but you describe them 
to one who, if he even saw them, could receive no de- 
light firom them, — who has a faint recollection, and so 
faint as to be like an almost forgotten dream, that once be 
was susceptible of pleasure from such causes. The coun- 
try that you have had in prospect has been always famed 
for its beauties ; but the wretch who can derive no gratifica- 
tion from a view of nature, even under the disadvantage of 
her most ordinary dress, will have no eyes to admire her in 
any. In one day, in one moment, I should rather have 
said, she became a universal blank to me, and, though 
from a different cause, yet with an effect as difficult to re- 
move, as blindness itself. In this country, if there are not 
mountains, there are hills ; if not broad and deep rivers, yet 
such as are sufficient to embellish a prospect ; and an ob- 
ject still more magnificent than any river, the ocean itself, 
IS almost immediately under the window. Why a scenery 
like this, I had almost said, why is the very scene, which 
inany years since I could not contemplate without rapture, 
now become, at the best, an insipid wilderness to me ? It 

» To Mr. Johnson, Nov. 26, 1790, 
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neighbors nearly, and as nearly resembles the scenery of 
Catfield ; but with what different perceptions does it present 
me ! The reason is obvious. My state of mind is a me- 
dium though which the beauties of Paradise itself could not 
be communicated with any effect but a painful one. 

There is a wide interval between us, which it would be 
far easier for you than for me to pass. Yet I should in 
vain invite you. We shall meet no more. I know not 
what Mr. Johnson said of me in the long letter he addressed 
to you yesterday, but nothing, I am sure, that could make 
such an event seem probable. 

I remain as usual, 

dear cousin, 

yours, 

Wm. COWPER. 

Toward the close of the year, his old, and kind, and highly 
esteemed friend. Sir John Throckmorton, who was then on 
a visit to Lord Petre, rode over to see him. Cowper man- 
ifested no pleasure at his sight ; yet he mentioned him to 
Lady Hesketh in the following letter, as if he had beheld 
him with more interest than he had expressed : — 

DEAR COUSIN, Dereham^ Dee. 8, 1798. 

If /gave you your copy of the verses you mention, I 
do not know how it should be imperfect ; nor, if you made 
it yourself, how it should be so defective as to require my 
corrections. If any stanza, ending with the words inserted 
in your letter to Mr. Johnson, was omitted, it is also omitted 
in the copy that is here, and it is utterly impossible that I 
should now replace it, incapable as I am of recollecting a 
single stanza of the whole. The copy that is in Mr. 
Johnson's possession he will send to-morrow. 

I give all my miserable days to the revisal of Homer, and 
often many hours of the night to the same hopeless em- 
ployment ; hopeless on every account ; both because my- 
self am such while engaged in it, and because it is in vain 
that I bestow any labor at all upon it, on account of the 
unforeseen impossibility of doing justice to a poet of such 
great antiquity in a modem language^ and in a species of 
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metre far less harmonious than that of the original. That, 
under such disabling circumstances, and in despair both of 
myself and of my work, I should yet attend to it, and even 
feel something like a wish to improve it, would be unintel- 
ligible to me, if I did not know that my volitions, and con- 
sequently my actions, are under a perpetual irresistible in- 
fluence. Whatever they were in the earlier part of my 
life, that such they are now, is, with me, a matter of every 
day's experience. 

This doctrine I once denied, and even now assert the 
truth of it respecting myself only. There can be no peace 
where there is no freedom ; and he is a wretch indeed who 
is a necessitarian by experience. 

Sir John Throckmorton was here this dayse'nnight, much 
altered since I saw him last, more" than I should have thought 
possible in so short a time, yet not so much but that I 
should have known him any where. His horse had fallen 
under him on his way hither, and perhaps he had received 
more hurt than he acknowledged, which might have some 
effect in the alteration of his looks that I have mentioned. 

It is little worth while to return to the subject of Homer ; 
but I will just add, that I have proceeded in the revisal as far, 
and somewhat fartlier than the fifteenth book of the Odyssey. 

I remain, dear cousin, 

yours as usual, 

Wm. COWPER. 

Mr. Johnson desires me to tell you, that this being 
Sunday, he has no time to finish his letter to-day, but will 
send it by the post of to-morrow 

Thus the year 1798 closed. On the eighth of the 
foljowing March he completed the revisal of his Homer, 
began a preface to the new edition the next morning, and 
on the day after concluded it. He was then without em- 
ployment ; and when Mr. Johnson, on the day following, 
laid the commencement of his intended poem on the Four 
Ages before him, he corrected a few lines, and added two 
or three more. The will was not wanting ; but he felt 
too surely that the time for such an undertaking had gone 
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by, and he declined to proceed with it, saying, " it was too 
great a work for him to attempt in his present situation." 
Not that he failed in resolution, for no man ever struggled 
more perseveringly against the pressure of mental disease, 
nor perhaps, considering the peculiar character of that 
disease, with such admirable judgment ; not that his in- 
tellectual powers were in the slightest degree impaired ; 
but he was now an old man ; and nature was preparing to 
deliver him from the body of that death, in which his gentle 
spirit had so long and so severely suffered. 

That evening at supper, other projects of easier abcom- 
plishment were suggested to him. ite objected to them all, 
but at length observed, that he had just thought of six Latin 
verses, and if he could compose any thing, it must be in 
pursuing that composition. Accordingly, the next morning, 
his desk was opened for him, and all things duly arranged ; 
he then committed to paper the commencement of his poem 
on the Ice Islands ; and soon afterwards translated it, at 
Miss Perowne's request, into English. It was then recol- 
lected, that when they were at Dunham Lodge, an account 
of these islands had been read to him in one of the Norwich 
papers, though it had not seemed to engage his notice at 
the time. On the day after this translation was made, he 
wrote The Cast-away, founded upon an incident related in 
Anson's Voyages. It is the last original piece that he com- 
posed, and, all circumstances considered, one of the most 
affecting that ever was composed. 

THE CAST-AWAY. 

Obscurest night involved the sky ! 

Th' Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 

Washed headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home forever left. 

No braver chief could Albion boast, 

Than he, with whom he went. 
Nor ever ship left Albion's coast, 

With warmer wishes sent 
He loved them both, but both in vain, 
Nor him beheld, nor her again. 
VOL. II. 29 
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Not long beneath the whehning brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay ; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away ; 

But waged with death a lasting strife^ 

Supported by despair of life. 

He shouted : nor bis friends had fliiled 
To check the vessel's course ; 

But so the furious blast prevailed, 
That, pitiless perforce. 

They left their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 

Some succor yet they could afford ; 

And, such as storms allow. 
The cask, the coop, the floated cord. 

Delayed not to bestow ; 
But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 
Whate'er they gave, should visit more. 

Nor, cruel as it seemed, could he 
Their haste himself condemn. 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them ; 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 

He long survives, who lives an hour 

In ocean, self-upheld : 
And so long he, with unspent power, 

His destiny repelled ; 
And ever, as the minutes flew. 
Entreated help, or cried, " Adieu ! " 

At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in every blast, 
Could catch the sound no more. 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 

No poet wept him : but the page 

Of narrative sincere. 
That tells his name, his worth, his age. 

Is wet with Anson's tear. 
And tears, by bards or heroes shed. 
Alike immortalize the dead. 
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I therefore purpose not, or dream, 

Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 

A more enduring date : 
Bat misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 

No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone ; 
When, snatched from all effectual aid, 

We perished, each alone : 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 

Hayley has remarked how providentially friend after friend 
was raised up for Cowper as he needed them, and that in 
his darkest seasons of calamity he was never without some 
affectionate attendant. He speaks of Miss Perowne, and 
Mr. Johnson vouches for the truth of the description, as 
*'one of those excellent beings whom nature seems to have 
formed expressly for the purpose of alleviating the sufferings 
of the afflicted, tenderly vigilant in providing for the wants 
of sickness, and resolutely firm in administering such relief 
as the most intelligent compassion can supply." Notwith- 
standing the great aversion which he had latterly had to 
medicine, Cowper would take it from her hands, and he 
preferred her assistance to that of any other person. He 
was not less fortunate in his kinsman. " I never saw," 
says Hayley, " the human being that would, I think, have 
sustained the delicate ^nd arduous office in which Mr. John* 
son persevered to the last, through a period so long, with an 
equal portion of unvaried tenderness and unshaken fidelity. 
A man who wanted sensibility would have renounced the 
duty ; and a man endowed with a particle too much must 
have felt his own health utterly undermined by an excess 
of sympathy with the sufferings perpetually in his sight." 

The last reading to which Cowper listened appears to 
have been that of his own works. Beginning with the 
first volume, Mr. Johnson went through them, and h6 
listened to them in silence till they came to John Gilpin, 
which be begged not to hear. It reminded him of cheerfiil 
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days, and of those of whom he could not bear to think. 
His kinsman then proceeded to his unpublished poems ; 
these he heard willingly, but made no remark on them. 

On the same day that he had written the Cast-away, 
Mr. Johnson laid his old favorite Vincent Bourne before 
him; and from time to time invited, in like manner, his 
attention to many Greek and Latin pieces of the minor 
poets. From employment of this kind he seems never to 
have shrunk again till utterly incapacitated by bodily weak- 
ness. He translated also a few of Gay's Fables into Latin ; 
among them was the Hare and many Friends : " O," said 
he, " that 1 could recall the days when I could repeat this 
fable by heart, — when I used to be called upon to do so 
for the amusement of company ! " — Better and happier 
days were now rapidly drawing near. 

In December they removed to a much more commodious 
house in the same town. Hayley was at this time printing 
his Essay on Sculpture, and, in composing a note upon the 
work of Daedalus, representing the dance of Ariadne, as 
described in the Iliad, he perceived, by a remark of D'Han- 
carville in his ArUiguiies Etrusques, Grecs et RormiiWf 
that both Pope and Cowper had injured the passage by 
mistaking the meaning of one word. He wrote therefore 
to Mr. Johnson, hoping that Cowper would correct this 
error, because he meant to quote the lines in his book. It 
was immediately altered ; and the improved lines writ- 
ten by Cowper, "in a firm and delicate hand," (no 
doubt the same letter-by-letter writing that has before 
been noticed,) were enclosed to Felpham by Mr. Johnson, 
" Words are not strong enough," said Hayley ,^^ in his 
reply, " to express my delight in your kind letter, and the 
friendly Homeric favor from our dear reviving bard. What 
an enchanting signum saluiis ! — I write to the dear bard 
himself, because I think he must be well enopgh to receive 
a letter of genuine gratitude with some degree of pleasure. 
But I enclose my letter to you, that you may deliver it at 
the most favorable moment of the day." 

» Feb. 1 , 180Q. 
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The letter, if it were delivered to Cowper, was not 
likely to raise his spirits, for it spoke of the long and severe 
sufierings, and all but utterly hopeless condition of Thomas 
Hayley, to whom he had been so much attached, — and 
who, in fact, died only a week after him. But it enclosed 
a sonnet, inscribed 

" TO OUR MOST KIND AND MOST DEAR COWPER. 

^ Blessed be the characters, so kindly traced 
In that dear hand, which I have longed to view ! 
Pledge of affection old, and kindness new 
From the reviving bard, supremely graced 
With all the gifls of fancy, and of taste, 
That can endear the mind ; and, given to few, 
The rarer, richer gift, a heart as true 
As e'er the arms of amity embraced. 
Ecstatic tears I on the paper shed, 
That speaks, my Cowper, of thy mental health. 
And of thy friendship, soothing as the dove. 
So weeps the nymph, who, when long storms are fled. 
Welcomes from sea, her bosom's rescued wealth 
To Ufe, to joy, to glory, and to love." 

It was happy for Hayley that he could always cheer him- 
self with hope, even in the most hopeless circumstances. 
The lines which Cowper sent him, in that firm but altered 
hand, were the last he ever wrote. On the day that they 
were received at Felpham, decided appearances of dropsy 
were observed in his ankles and feet. A physician was called 
in ; it was with difficulty that he could be induced to follow 
his prescriptions, and by the last week in February his 
weakness was such that he could no longer bear the motion 
of a carriage. He now ceased to come down stairs ; but 
was still able, after breakfasting in bed, to remove into 
another room, and remain there till evening. Before the 
end of March he was confined altogether to his chamber ; 
but, except at breakfast, he sate up to his meals. Nothing 
could be gloomier than his state of mind. Dr. Lubbock, 
of Norwich, happening to visit a patient in an adjoining 
village, was requested to see him ; and upon asking him 

29* 
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how be felt, — " Feel ! " said Cowper, " I feel unutterable 
despair ! " 

But his deliverance was not long delayed. Knowing 
that it was near, Lady Hesketh would have come to see 
him once more in this world, if her own infirm health would 
have permitted it ; and Hayley was, in every sense of the 
word, piously attending upon his dying son. Mr. Rose 
came to perform this last and painful office of true friend- 
ship. Cowper, who used always to welcome him with 
delight at Weston, manifested no satisfaction at seeing him 
now ; but he showed evident signs of regret at his departure. 

On the 19th of April it was apprehended that his death 
was near. " Adverting," Mr. Johnson says, " therefore 
to the affliction, as well of body as of mind, which bis 
beloved mmate was then enduring, his kinsman ventured 
to speak of his approaching dissolution as the signal of his 
deliverance from both these miseries. After a pause of a 
few moments, which was less interrupted by the objections 
of his desponding relation than he had dared to hope, he 
proceeded to an observation more consolatory still ; namely, 
that in the world to which he was hastening, a merciful 
Redeemer had prepared unspeakable happiness for all his 
children, — and therefore for him. To the first part of 
this sentence he had listened with composure; but the 
concluding words were no sooner uttered, than his pas- 
sionately expressed entreaties that his companion would 
desist from any further observations of a similar kind, clearly 
proved that, though it was on the eve of being invested 
with angelic light, the darkness of delusion still veiled his 
spirit." 

He lingered five days longer. In the course of Thursday 
night, when he was exceedingly exhausted. Miss Perowne 
offered him some cordial ; he rejected it, saying, " What 
can it signify 1 " and these were the last words he was 
heard to utter. At five in the ensuing morning, April 25, 
1800, that change in the features which betokens ap- 
proaching death was observed ; he became insensible, and 
remained so till the same hour in the afternoon, when he 
expired so peacefully that, of the five persons who were 
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Standing at the foot and side of the bed, no one perceived 
the moment of his departure. " From that moment till 
the coffin was closed," Mr. Johnson says, " the expression 
with which his countenance had settled, was that of calm- 
ness and composure, mingled, as it were, with holy sur- 
prise." 

In sure and certain hope indeed for the deceased, might 
the remains of Cowper be committed to the ground. And 
never was there a burial at which the mourners might, with 
more sincerity of feeling, give their hearty thanks to Al- 
mighty God, that it had pleased Him to deliver the departed 
out of the miseries of this sinful world. 

He was buried in that part of Dereham Church called 
St. Edmund's Chapel. Lady Hesketh, who administered 
to his effects, caused a monument to be erected there ; for 
which Hayley supplied this inscription : — 

IN MEMORY OF 

WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 

BORN IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 1731. 
BURIED IN THIS CHURCH, 1800. 

Ye, who with warmth the public triumph feel 
Of talents dignified by sacred zeal, 
Here, to devotion's bard devoutly just, 
Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper's dust ! 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 
Ranks with her dearest sons his favorite name. 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to raise 
So clear a tide to affection's praise : 
His highest honors to the heart belong ; 
His virtues formed the magic of his song. 

There too a tablet, to the memory of Mrs. Unwin, " wa* 
raised by two other friends, (it is not said who,) impressed 
with a just and deep sense of her extraordinary merit." 
For this also the inscription was composed by Hayley : — 
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IN HKHOKY OP 

MARY, 

WIDOW OP THE HBV. KORLET USWIN, 

MOTBBK OP THE KIT 



Trdstiho in God, with all her heart 
This woman proved msgnanimously 
Endured affliction's desolntin^ hail, 
And watched ft Poet through misfbit 
Her apotlesa dust, angelic gunrds, de 
It is the duBt of Unirin, Cowper's fill 
That single title in itself is fsme ; 
For all, who read his verse, revere h( 
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Rhymed tragedies^ p. 3. — Johnson says, " The practice of making 
trageaies in rhyme was introduced, as it seems, by the Earl of Orrery, 
in compliance with the opinion of Charles II., who had formed his taste 
by the French theatre ; and Dryden, who wrote, and made no difficulty 
of declaring that he wrote only to please, and who perhaps knew that 
bv his dexterity of versification he was more likely to excel others in 
rhyme than without it, very readily adopted his master's preference." 

It was not necessary for Johnson to mention that our earliest 
plays, both tragedy and comedy, were in rhyme ; this he may have 
supposed his readers to have known, after the publication of Dodsley's 
selection of Old Plays. But if he had remembered the tragedies of 
Daniel, Lord Brook, and Lord Sterline, he would have noticed them. 
Those of the two latter, however, were not designed for repreaenti^tioix, 
and were composed, with more or less resemblance, upon the ancient 
model. The rhymes, too, were not in couplets, and the pieces were 
rather dramatic poems than plays. 

Riding rhyma^ p. 6. — If Dr. Warton had remembered the opinion 
expressed in this appellation, he would not have censured Pope for 
modernizing Chaucer's story of January and May in the same measure 
as the original. *' Pope," he savs, '^ has endeavored suitably to famil- 
iarize the stateliness of our heroic measure in this ludicrous narrative ; 
but after all his pains, this measure is not adapted to such subjects so 
well as the lines of four feet, or the French numbers of Fontaine." — » 
Essay on Popcy vol. ii. p. 5. ^ 

DrydevCs conversion to the Church of RomCy p. 17. 

Bfy thoughtless youth was winfred with vnin desires : 
My manhood, long misled by wandering fireR, 
Followed faUe lights, and when their glimpse was gone. 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Buch was I, such by nature still I am } 
Be thine the glory, and be mine the ohame. 
Good life be now my task : my doubts are done : 
What more could fright my faith, than three in one ? 
Can I believe eternal God could he 
Disguised in mortal mould and infancy ^ 
That the great Maker of the world could die? 
And after that, trust my imperfect penne, 
Which calls in question his omni(K)tence? 
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Can I my reaaon to my faith compel ? 

And Bhall my sixht, and touch, and taste rebel ? 

Superior faculties are set a»ide ; 

Shall their subservient organs be my suide? 

Then let the moon usurp the rule of day, 

And winking tapers show the sun his way ! 

Hind and PanUur. 

Any one who understood the grounds of the Protestant faith might 
have quoted to Dryden, upon this notable passage, his own words — 

— Winnow well this thought, and you shall And 
'Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind I 

The mysteries of the Trinity, of the Divinity of our Savior, and of 
the real presence, are believed by the Church of England, because the 
belief of that church is founded upon the scriptures, and the scriptures 
only. Dryden's error upon the latter point lay in confounding the 
mystery of the real presence with the figment of transubstantiation. 

But when Dry den wrote the Reli^io Laicif a strong sense of the mis- 
chiefs produced by sectarianism had prepared him ror his subsequent 
change. In the preface to that poem, afler showing what were the 
real dangers from Popery, he speaks of that other extreme of our reli- 

S'lon, the fanatics, or schismatics of the English Church. *^ Since the 
ible/' says he. ^' has been translated into our tongue, they have used 
it so as if their business was not to be saved, but to be damned by its 
contents. If we consider only them, better had it been for the English 
nation that it had still remained in the original Greek and Hebrew, or 
at least in the honest Latin of St. Jerome, than that several texts in it 
should have been prevaricated lo iht; destruction of that government 
which put it into so ungrateful hands. — Many of them who had been 
in France and Geneva brought back the rigid opinions and imperious 
discipline of Calvin to grafl upon our reformation, which thougn they 
cunningly concealed at first, as well knowing how nauseously that 
drug would go down in a lawful monarchy which was prescribea for a 
rebellious commonwealth, yet they always kept it in reserve ; and were 
never wanting to themselves either in court or parliament when they 
had any prospect of a numerous party of fanatic members of the one, or 
the encouragement of any favorite in the other, whose covetousness 
was gaping at the patrimony of the church. — To their ignorance all 
things are wit which are abusive ; but if church and state were made 
the theme, then the doctoral degree of wit was to be taken at Bil- 
lingsgate : even the most saintlike of the party, though they durst not 
excuse their contempt and vilifying of the government, yet were 
pleased, and grinned at it with a pious smile, and called it a judgment 
of God against the hierarchy. Thus sectaries, we may see, were bom 
with teetn, foul-mouthed and scurrilous from their mfancy ; and if 
spiritual pride, venom, violence, contempt of superiors, and slander, 
had been the marks of orthodox belief, the presbjrtery, and the rest of 
our schismatics, which are their spawn, were always the most visible 
church in the Christian world. 

*' While we were papists, our holy father led us by pretending 
authority out of the scriptures to depose princes. When we shook off 
his authority, the sectaries furnished themselves with the same weap- 
ons, and out of the same magazine — the Bible ; so that the scriptureS) 
which are in themselves the greatest security of governors, as com- 
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manding express obedience to them, are now turned to their destruc- 
tion ; and never since the reformation has there wanted a text of their 
interpreting to authorize a rebel. And it is to be noted by the way, 
that the doctrines of king-killing and deposing, which have oeen taken 
up only by the worst partv of the papistry, the most frontless flatterem 
of the pope's authority, have been espoused, defended, and are still 
maintained by the whole body of nonconformists and republicans. It 
is but dubbins themselves the people of God, which it is the interest 
of their preachers to tell them Uiey are, and their own interest to be- 
lieve ; and ailer that they cannot dip into the Bible, but one text or 
another will turn up for their purpose ; if they are under persecution, 
as they call it, then that is a mark of their election ; if they flourish 
then God works miracles for their deliverance, and the saints are to 
possess the earth." — Preface to Religio Laid, 

The pinchbeck age of poetry j p. 24. — " Indeed it is not without 
reason that poetry is now generally held in little esteem ; in ^neral 
modem poetry deserves but little. Since the happy invention of 
printing, this species of literature has gradually sunk into disregard ; 
and the reason is obvious. Every dull pretender to the Muse finds 
means to get his compositions, be they ever so bad, into print, and then 
the public is pestered with them, according to-the various circumstances 
and degrees of the author's necessities or vanity. It was otherwise 
among the ancients, who saw every thing in manuscript. Nobody 
woula take the trouble of transcribing bad things, except their authors; 
and even they were under the less temptation of being either at the 
pains of copying their works themselves, or the expense of paying oth- 
ers to do it for them, as doubtless they always found it difficult enough 
to get them off at such a price as would be deemed equivalent to the 
trouble or charge. Hence it is that we have so few bad books from the 
ancients, and hence it was that poetry acquired more universal esteem 
and honor with them than it does with us. They seldom met with 
any but the works of such excellent geniuses as to this day are greatly 
valued and admired. But in our later times, so large has been the 
inundation of rhyming trumpery from the press, that even the name 
of a poet and of poetry are become so cheap, so contemptible, and in 
some instances so abominable, that a real genius is often ashamed to 
be ranked among the sons of the Muses, though in company even with 
Homer, Horace, and Milton." — Monthly RevieWy yol. iv. Nov. 1750, 
pp. 28, 29. 

Fifteen years later (1765) the same journal speaks of ** the herd of 
poetasters with which the pamphlet-shops, the Magazines, the Chron- 
icles, the Evening Posts, the Advertisers, the Gazetteers, the Weekly 
Journals, and even the very Almanacs are pestered. It is said a 
remedy has been found for the epidemical distemper among the cattle ; 
we are sorry that no one in this nostrum-inventing age nas yet dis- 
covered a cure for the poetical murrain by which so many of his 
majesty's subjects are totally lost — to society." — Vol. xxxii. p. 75. 

The art of poetry was made easy to the meanest capacity, p. 25. — 
"There is a great deal of cant in the style of poetry, especially of 
modem poetry. A set of epithets, and figures, and phrases, which a 
certain set of versifiers bring in upon all occasions, in order to make out 
their verses and prepare their rhymes, — if a poet has got a good stock 
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of these, and a knack of applying them, and is not very solicitoatf 
about energy, consistency, or truth of sentiment, he may write verses 
with ^reat ease and rapidity ; but such verses are not read above once 
or twice, and are seldom or never remembered." — BeatUe. Forbears 
Ltfe, vol. ii. p. 13. 

" There are authors without one original power of the mind, who can 
pour out mechanical verses with an inexhaustible vein. Let an acute 
critic examine these verses, and he will trace with the most unqualified 
certainty the echo of mere words impressed by the author's study of 
original writers; to which words, from the use made of them, from the 
jumbled combination, and the utter want of any intelligible train of 
ideas, it will be demonstrable that no distinct images or thoughts are 
affixed. It is possible that they may excite some confused activity in 
the writer's brains; but the words are only suggested, and follow one 
another by some mechanical link. Or, if we admit that they convey to 
the author's mind the ideas which they properlv represent, still in such 
authors the words lead the thoughts, and not the thoughts the words. 

" There is scarce any class of writers more contemptible than these. 
All false pretence is always disgusting in itself; and doubly so, because 
it has a tendency to degrade what is true, by exposing it to be con- 
founded with the false by the ignorant multitude." — Sir Egerton 
Brydges's Recollections of Foreign Travels , vol. i. p. 240. 

His taste had been influenced by the set toith which he associated in early 
life, p. 27. — Lloyd was manly enough to write and insert in his Maga- 
zine, in the form of an epistle to himself, a remonstrance upon this 
subject. 

I hate the style that still defends 

Yourself, or praises all your Aiends, 

As if the club of wits was met 

To make eulogiums on the set. 

Say, must the town forever hear, 

And no reviewer dare to sneer, 

Of Thornton's humor, Garrick'fl nature, 

And Colman's wit, and Churchill's satire? 

Churchill, who — let it not offend 

If I make free, though he's your friend; 

And sure we cannot want excuse, 

When Churchill's named for smart abuse j — 

Churchill, who ever loves to raise 

On Slander's Awn^ his mushroom bays. 

The priest, I grant, has something clever, 

A something that will last forever. 

Let him in part be made your pattern. 

Whose Muse, now queen, and now a slattern, 

Tricked out in Rosciad, rules the roast, 

Turns trapes and trollop in the Ghost, 

By turns both tickles us and warms, 

And drunk, or sober, has her charms. 
# * * 

And Colman, too, that little sinner. 

That easy-weaver, drama-spinner. 

Too much the comic sock will use, 

For 'tis the law must find him shoes f 

And though he thinks on fame's wide ocean 

He swims, and has a pretty motion. 

Inform him, Lloyd, for all his grin. 

That Harry Fielding holds his chin. 

Now higher soar, my Muse, and higher, 
To Bonnell Thornton, hight Esquire j 
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The only man to make ua laufl^, 

A very Peter Paragraph ; 

The grand conductor and adviser 

In Chronicle and Advertiser, 

Who still deligbu to run his rig 

On citizen and periwig. 

Good sense, I know, though dashed with oddity. 

In Thornton is no scarce commodity ; 

Much learning, too, I can descry, 

Beneath kia periwig doth lie. — 

I beg his pardon ; I declare 

His grizzle's gone for greasy hair. 

Which now the wag with ease can screw 

With dirty riband in a queue. 

But wh^ neglect (his trade forsaking 

For scribbling, and for merry-making) 

With tye to overshade that brain 

Which might have shone in Warwick Lane ? 

Why not, with spectacle on nose. 

In chariot lazily repose, 

A formal, pompous, deep physician, 

Himself a sign-post exhibition ? 

SL Jamea'a Mag. JfyrU, 1763, pp. 114, 115, 116. 

ChurehiU, p. 38. — Heartily as Churchill hated the Scotch, he was 
himself of the half-blood. This appears from a passage in the Proph- 
ecy of Famine, remarkable also for containing an unequivocal intima- 
tion that he had renounced not only his orders, but his belief. 

Once, be the hour accursed, accursed the place ! 
I ventured to blaspheme the chosen race. 
Into those traps, which men, called Patriots, laid. 
By specious arts unwarily betrayed, 
Madlff I leagued against that sacred earth, 
VUe parricide ! which gave a parent birth. 
But shall I meanly Error's path pursue. 
When heavenly Truth presents her friendly clew 
Once plunged in ill, shall I go farther in ? 
To make the oath, was rash ; to keep it, sin. 
Backward J tread the paths I trod before, 
And calm reflection hates what passion swore. 
Converted, (blessed are the souls which know 
Those pleasures which from true conversion flow, 
Whether to reason, who no^n rules my breast. 
Or to pure faith, like Littelton and West,) 
Past crimes to expiate, be my present aim 
To raise new trophies to the Scottish name. 

V. 817—234. 

ChurehiWs dislike of Pope^ p. 41. — One of the most poetical pas- 
sages in Gotham would have been disfigured by an expression of this 
feeling, if he bad not wisely struck out a couplet so ill in keeping with 
all that preceded and followed it. 

Farewell, ye Muses ! — though it cuts my heart. 
E'en to the quick, we must forever part. 

When the-firesh morn bade lusty Nature wake ; 
When the birds, sweetly twittering through the brake. 
Tune their soft pipes ; when from the neighboring bloom 
Sipping the dew, each zephyr stole perfhme ; 
When all things with new vigor were inspired. 
And seemed to say they never could be tired ; 
How often have we strayed, while sportive rhyme 
Deceived the way, and clipped the wings of Time, 
O'er hill, o'er dale, how often laughed to see, — 
Yourselves made visible to none but me,— > 

YOU II. 30 
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The clown, bis works suspended, npe and stare, 
And seem to think that I convereed with air. 

When the sun, beating on the parched soil. 
Seemed to proclaim an interval of toil ; 
When a flunt languor crept through every breast. 
And thini^ most used to labor wished for rest ; 
How <rflen underneath a reverend oak. 
Where, safe, and fearless of the Impious stroke, 
Borne sacred Dryad lived ; or in some grove, 
Where, with capricious fingers. Fancy wove 
Her fairy bower, whilst Nature all the while 
Looked on, and viewed her mockeries with a smile. 
Have we held converse sweet ! how often laid, 
Fast by the Thames, in Ham's inspiring shade. 
Amongst those poets which make up your train. 
And after death pour forth the sacred strain, — 
Have I, at your command, in verse grown gray. 
But not impaired, heard Dryden tune that lay 
Which might have drawn an angel from his sphere. 
And kept him from his office listening here. 

1* When dreary Night, with Morpheus in her train. 
Led on by Silence to resume her reign. 
With darkness covering, as with a robie, 
The scene of levity, blanked half the globe. 
How oft, enchanted with your heaven I v strains. 
Which stole me from myself. — which in soft chains 
Of music bound my soul, — now oft have I, 
Sounds more than human floating through the sky. 
Attentive sat, whilst Night, against her will, 
Transported with the harmony, stood still ! 
How oft in raptures, which man scarce could bear. 
Have I, when gone, still thought the Muses there ; 
Still heard their music, and as mute as death. 
Sat all attention, drew in every breath. 
Lest, breathing all too rudely, I should wound 
And mar that magic excellence of sound ; 
Then, sense returning with return of day, 
Have chid the ni^ht, which fled so fast away ! 

Such my pursuits, and such my joys of yore. 
Such were my mates, but now my mates no more. 
Placed out of Envy's walk, (for Envy, sure. 
Would never haunt the cottage of the poor, 
Would never stoop to wound my homespun lays,) 
With some few friends, and some small share of praise. 
Beneath oppression, undisturbed by strife. 
In peace I trod the humble vale of life. 

OotAam, b. iii. v. 389—448. 



Descriptive poetry ^ p. 49. — One who in Cowper's days had seated 
himself in the seat of the critic, delivered an unfavorable opinion of 
descriptive poems. <' That poetry," he said, '^ which is employed in 
rural description lies under many disadvantages. Though there is a 
variety, there is, likewise, a uniformity in the works of nature, which 
renders it difficult to embellish such subjects with imageB that' have 
not been exhibited by former writers. With regard to the moralizing 
of rural pain^ngs, it is almost always attended with quaintness and a 
forced manner ; — nor is it difficult to investigate the cause : all moral 
truths are of an abstracted nature, and when w^e attempt to illustrate 
them by objects of the senses, the transition from the natural sim- 

1 Wilkes afterwards printed the two lines which had been properly itmck out 
from this place. They were these : — 

Whilat Pope, with enwj ttvng, inflamed vith pride. 
Piped to tike vaauit air on t'otber eide. 
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plieity of the latter to the refinement of the former, is incompatiUe 
wi^ that ease which we expect to find in poetical descriptions, and 
interrupts that attention which we are always inclined to afford. The 
^scriptive poet should leave the discovery of the moral to the sa^citY 
of his readers ; by which means they will be flattered with the maul- 
gence of their own penetration ; and this a skilful Writer may always 
effect, by renderingr the moral conclusion obvious, without drawing it 
himself. — MorUluy Review, vol. xxxvii. p. 16. 

Mason composed his plays upon an artificial model, and in a gorgeous 
diction, because he thought Shakspeare had precluded aU hope of excel- 
lence in any other form of drama, p. 50. 

How oft I cried, " O come, thou tragic Q,ueen ! 

March from thy Greece with firm, majestic tread, 
Such as when Athens saw thee fill her scene, 

When Sophocles thy choral Graces led ; 
Saw thy proud pall its purple length devolve ; 

Saw thee uplift the glittering dagger high ; 
Ponder, with fixed brow, thy deep resolve, 

Prepared to strike, to triumph, and to die. 
Bring then to Britain's plain that choral throng ; 

Display thy buskined pomp, thy golden lyre ; 
Give her historic forms the soul of song. 

And mingle Attic art with Sha.kspsare's fire ! " 
"Ah, what, fond boy, dost thou presume to claini ? " 

The Muse replied, " Mistaken suppliant, know. 
To light in Sha.kspxark>9 breast the dazzling flame, 

Exhausted all Parnassus could bestow. 
True, Art remains ; and if, from his bright page, 

Thy mimic power one vivid beam can seize, 
Proceed ; and m that best of tasks engage. 

Which tends at once to profit and to pleaae.*' 
She spake ; and Harewood's towers spontaneous rose. 

Soft virgin warblings echoed.through the grove -, 
And fair Elfrida poured forth all her woes, 

The hapless pattern of connubial love. 
More awful scenes old Mona next displayed ; 

Her caverns gloomed, her forests waved on high. 
While flamed within their consecrated shade 

The genius stern of British liberty. 

Bpis&e to Surd, 

Mason ingenuously confessed that he toas too much elated hy popular 
applause, p. 50. 

Too long, alas, my inexperienced youth, 

Misled by flattering Fortune's specious tale. 
Has left the rural reign of peace and truth^ 

The huddling brook, cool cave, and whispering vale ; 
Won to the world, a candidate for praise, 

Yet, let me boast, by no ignoble art, 
Too oft the public ear has heard my lays ; 

Too much its vain applause has touched my heart. 

Elegy torUten in tke Oarden of a. Friend^ 1758. 

Mason^s Elfrida and Caractacus represented with success, p. 50. 
— I saw them both, in my boyhood, at Bath and Bristol, ana well 
remember Mrs. Siddons as £lfrida, before she appeared in London. 

" Elfirida," says the Monthly Review, (Dec. 1772,) " overcame all 
our common prejudices against the ancient form of tragedy , especially 
against the Chorus. Mr. Colman, therefore, deserves praise for intro- 
ducing on the stage, under his direction, so elegant a performance ; 
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umI u a proof of the ikill and judgment with which he haa endeaTored 
lo render it a pleasisj^ exhibition to every class of the spectators, we 
must add, for the information of our distant readers, that it hath beea 
nceiyed with a much warmer, more general, and more lasting appro- 
halioli, than, perhaps, even the most sanguine admirers of the poem 
could have expected from a work which the author never intended 
Ibr theatrical representation." 

Spenser depreciated, p. 53. 

Ye haunt not ths^ licentious grove 
Where Spenser's desperate champions rove ; 
Your chaste ear loves not to be told 
Of blatant Beasts, of dread Despair, 
With glaring eyes, with clotted hair, 
And brutal chivalries of old. > 

Thus it is that Michael Wodhull blasphemes Spenser in an Ode to 
the Dryads; and the Monthly Reviewers ^Jan. 1764^ were "glad to 
find that he agreed with them in disapproving the filthy images, and 
the loathsome, bloody allegories of the Faery Queen ! " 

In an earlier volume this journal had praised Spenser, but called for 
a translation into modern English ! 

In reviewing an anonymous poem on the Seasons, in imitation of 
Spenser, (1751,) the critic, who says that the autlior's imagination 
glows with a warmth superior to that of Spenser, has the following 
notable remarks : — 

** If the exploded words which render the English writers of Queen 
Elizabeth's days almost unintelligible to the present age, are justly 
exploded, and totally disused in every other branch of literature, why, 
in the name of common sense, are they everv now and then raised 
firom the dead by our poets ? Is the modern English, as it appears in 
the works of an Addison, a Swifl, or a Bolingbroke, at all the worse 
for the want of such words as eftsoons, wend, reckless, muchel, eft, erst^ 
and many thousands still more barbarous, and very justly condemned 
to those glossaries where they ought to rest in peace ? If our author 
would give us a good translation of Spenser s works into modern 
English, free from those unintelligible words and phrases, which, to 
hifl misfortune, he was obliged to use, we are persuaded that admLiable 
poet would be read by many who cannot endure the unpoetical harshr 
ness of his original language. Nor, indeed, is his labored stanza at all 
agreeable to those who love ease in reading ; it is mere slavery to many 
to preserve at once clear ideas of his sense, and of the mechanism, 
order, and jingle of his versification and rhymes." — May, 1751, p. 520. 

Pope's epic, p. 63. — " Under the title of Alfred," it is said in the 
letter, more probably by an error in Cowper's recollection, than a 
printer's bold alteration of an unknown name to a known one. 

Pope wrote an epic poem when very young ; it was in rhyme, and 
was called Alcander. He planned another many years afterwards upon 
the story of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Brutus ; and this he meant to be 
in blank verse. Cowper's mistake seems to have proceeded fh»m a 
confused recollection of the name of the first, and the subject of the 
second ; the former began with Al ; the latter was taken from «yiir etrly 
history ; and so he hit upon Alfred. 

A more ludicrous error of association, occurring in a similar way, 
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came nnder my own observation. Among the foiir-footed acquaint- 
ance with whom I used to exchange a greeting when we met, was a 
terrier, named Esop. A friend who accompanied me often enough in 
mj walks to notice the salutations that passed between us, always 
called him Jacob ; the connecting link in his mind was Esau. 

Letter referred to^ p. 83. 

TO MRS. ITEWTON, AT MIL PRiNOfR's, MORTHAMFTOl^. 

I HOPE, my dear madam, this will lAeet you well, and safely re- 
turned thus far on your journey. Though it will be a sincere pleasure 
to me to see you and dear Mr. Newton again, yet I beg you will not 
put yourselves to the least inconvenience or hurry to reach home, till 
the most fit and agreeable time. The Lord is very gracious to us ; for 
though the cloud of affliction still hangs heavy on Mr. Cowper, yet 
he is quite calm and persuadable in every respect. He has been for 
these few days past more open and communicative than heretofore. 
It is amazing how snbtilly the cruel adversary has worked upon him ; 
and wonderful to see how the Lord has frustrated his wicked machi- 
nations ; for though he has not seen good to prevent the most violent 
temptations and distressing delusions, yet he has prevented the mis- 
chievous effects the enemy designed by them : a most marvellous 
story will this dear child of God have to relate, when, by his Almighty 
power, he is set at liberty. As nothing short of Omnipotence could 
have supported him through this sharp affliction, so notning less can 
set him free from it. I allow that means are, in general, not only 
lawful, but also expedient ; but in the present case, we must, I am 
convinced, advert to our first sentiment, that this is a peculiar and 
exempt one, and that the Lord Jehovah will be alone exalted when 
the day of deliverance comes. 

I must beg the favor of you to buy for me two pounds of chocolate, 
half a pound or ten ounces of white sixpenny worsted, half a dozen 
lemons, and two sets of knitting-needles, six in a set, one the finest 
that can be got, of iron and steel, the other a size coarser. Sally nor 
Judy know of my writing, else I am sure they would desire me to insert 
their duty. Pray present my affectionate remembrance to Mr. Newton, 
and my sincere respects to Mr. and Mrs. Prinder, and Miss Smith ; 
and believe me to be, my dearest madam, your truly affectionate and 
highly-indebted friend, 

Oct. 7, 1773. M. UNWIN. 

Mr. Jiewton saw the unfitness offi^ry and sulphureotis preaching, p. 
106. — ** Very alarming books are not the most suitable for ignorant 
folks, and especially, if, as is generally the case, gross ignorance is 
found combined with great wickedness. The evil and desert of sin, 
and its certain and terrible consequences, unless repented of and for- 
saken, ought doubtless to be insisted on; but it is the grace of the 
gospel that soflens and wins the heart. By nature and practice we 
are in a state of alienation from God ; we form hard thoughts of him, 
and therefore do not like to think of him at all, because we know not 
his name, — his true character. The gospel tells us that God is love, 
and gives this astonishing proof, that he gave his own Son to die for 
his enemies. Manv daring sinners need not be told that their state is 
dangerous; they feel it, and the more the thought is pressed upon 

30* 
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them, the more their enmity a^nst Ood is increased; they kaow 
they ean neither resist nor escape ; they have nothing to hope, but 
every thing to fear, and therefore they hate him. 

'' A friend of mine was desired to visit a woman in prison ; he wras 
informed of her evil habits of life, and therefore spoJie strongly of the 
terrors of the Lord, and the curses of the law : she heard him awhile, 
and then laughed in his face : upon this he chansed bis note, and spoke 
of the Savior, and what he had done and sufiered for sinners. He had 
not talked long in this strain before he saw a tear or two in her eyes : 
at length she interrupted him by saying, 'Why, sir, do you think 
there can be any hope of mercy for me .' ' He answered, < Yes, if you 
feel your need of it, and are willinjr to seek it in God's appointed way. 
X am sure it is as free for you as for myself.' She rephed, < Ah, if^I 
had thought so, I should not have been in this prison. I lonar since 
settled it in my mind that I was utterly lost ; that I had sinnedheyond 
all possibility of forgiveness ; and that made me desperate.' He visited 
her several times, and when she went away, (for she was transported,) 
be had good reason to hope that she was truly converted. He gave me 
this relation more than forty years ago, and it has been, I hope, of some 
use to me through the course of my ministrv. Christ cruciined, is the 
wisdom and power of God." — Letter from. Mr. Newton. Roberts's Life 
of H. Moore, vol. iii. p. 7. 

In a letter to Mr. Thornton, he says. " To the best of my judgment, I 
preach a full Savior, and a free gospel. But the Lord's work heie is 
in such a line, that it is usually long before my people can triumph. 
I know no people, (taken collectively,) more spiritual and humble, who 
set a higher value upon the means of grace, walk more affectionately 
towards each other, and towards their minister, or give less cause to 
the world to speak evil of the way ; but it is usually a good while be- 
fore' they obtain a firm assurance, though, I bless God, they do obtain 
it gradually. Dear Mary Lambert, who, I believe, could sing the song 
in Isaiah xii. as steadfastly and joyfully as most people upon earth, was 
fourteen years in much exercise and temptation, before the Lord turned 
her mourning into joy, though she was an earnest seeker, and an exem- 
plary walker, from her first awakening. Something like this is the 
experience of most of them. It has been sometimes a trouble to me 
that thoi' have been so slow to receive comfort ; but when I have seen 
their simplicity, steadfastness, and humility, and that the Lord has, in 
many instances, made the subsequent building of ^race strikinff and 
glonous, in proportion to the time he employs in laying the foundation, 
and giving them a deep sense of what is in their hearts, I have been 
more reconciled, and willing that He should take his own method, as 
indeed He will, for He keeps the key of comfort in his own hand. In- 
deed lean seldom triumph myself; but, blessed be his name, I have 
peace. I know whom 1 have believed, and his Spirit bears witness 
with my conscience that I have no allowed pursuit, but to serve him 
with my all, to obtain more of his image and more of his presence. 
The much that I feel within me contrary to his will, though it doesnot 
prevent my confidence, makes me walk softly.*' 

Olney, Dec. 15, 1775. 

Coioper never lost sight of the original in his corrections y and Pope ut- 
tsrly disregarded it, p. Vii. — When I was looking, says Spence,onhis 
foul copy of the Iliad, and observing how yery much it watt corrected asd 
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uaterlined, he Mid, <^ I believe you will find, upon inquirTy that those 
Mits which have been the most corrected, read the easiest. — Upon this 
Spence observes, *^ What a useful study ought it to be for a poet| in 
those parts that are changed to compare wluit was writ first with the 
successive alterations, to learn his turns and arts in versification, and 
to consider the reason why such and such an alteration was made ! " — 

Johnson has given many specimens, any one of which miffht justify 
the assertion in my text. I msert here, as the most remarKable, the 
famous simile of ue moonlight. 

As when in stillneas of the silent nigbt. 
As when the moon in all her lustre bright. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er Heaven's clear asure sheds her silver li^t ; 

pure spreads sacred 

As still in air the trembling lustre stood, 
And o'er its golden border shoots a flood ; 
When no loose gaU disturbs the deep serene, 

not a breath 
And no dim cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene, 

not a 
Around her silver throne the planets f^ow. 
And stars unnumbered trembling beams bestow ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole ; 
Clear gleams </ light o'«r the dartL trees are «««», 
o'er the dark trees a yellow sheds, 
O'er the dark trees a yellower green they shed, 

gleam 
verdure 
And tip with silver all the manntaxn heads, 

forest 
And tip with silver every mountain's liead. 
The valleys open and the forests rise. 
The vales appear, the rocks in prospects rise. 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise. 
All nature stands revealed before our eyes } 
A flood of glory bursts, from all the skies. 
The conscious shepherd, joyfUl sX the sight. 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
The conscious swains rejoicing at the sight. 

shepherds gazing with delight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the vivid light. 

glorious 
"^ useful. 

Cowper must have smiled when he read his Aunt Madan's eologium 
on Pope in her Progress of Poetry. 

Hi^h on the radiant list, see Pope appears. 

With all the fire of youth and strength of years ! 

Where'er supreme be points the nervous line. 

Nature and Art in bright conjunction shine. 

How just the turns ! how resular the draught ! 

How smooth the language ! how refined the thought ! 

Secure beneath the shade of early bays, 

He dared the thunder of f reat Homer's lays ; 

A sacred heat informed his heaving breast. 

And Homer in his genius stands confessed : 

To heights sublime he raised the ponderous lyrCf 

And our cold isle grew warm with Grecian fire. 

Poetieal Gotouiar, vol. iii. p. 97. 
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The lines which this lady, before her marriage, wrote on her brother 
Ashley's Coke upon Littleton are free from the false diction of this pan- 
egyric. 

O thou who laborest in this rugged mine, 

May'st thou to gold the unpolished ore refine ! 

May each dark pa^e unfold its haggard brow ! 

Doubt not to reap if thou canst bear to plough J 

To tempt thy care may each revolving night 

Purses and maces swim before thy sight ! 

From hence, in times to come, adventurous deed ! 

May'st thou essay to look and speak like Mead ! 

When the black bag and rose no more shall shade 

With martial air the honors of thy head ; 

When the full wig thy visage shall enclose, 

And only leave to view thy learned nose, 

Safely may*8t thou defy beaux, wits, and scoffers. 

While tenants, in fee simple, stuff thy coffers. 

Dodsley*a ColUction, vol. iv. p. 298. 



SWEET MEAT HAS SOUR SAUCE j 

OR, 

THE SLAVE-TRADER IN THE DUMPS. 

Referred to p. 150. 

A TRADER I am to the African shore ; 

But since that my trading is like to be o'er, 

I'll sing you a song that you ne'er heard before, 

Which nobody can deny, deny. 
Which nobody can deny. 

When I first heard the news, it gave me a shock 
Much like what they call an electrical knock ; 
And now I am going to sell off my stock. 

Which nobody, &c. 

'Tia a curious assortment of dainty regales. 
To tickle the Negroes with when the ship sails. 
Fine chains for the neck, and a cat with nine tails. 

Which nobody, &c. 

Here's supple-jack plenty, and store of ratan. 
That will wind itself round the sides of a man. 
As close as a hoop round a bucket or can, 

Which nobody, dec. 

Here's padlocks and bolts, and screws for the thumbs, 
That squeeze them so lovingly till the blood comes, 
They sweeten the temper like comfits or plums, 

Which nobody, &.c. 

When a Negro his head from his victuals withdraws. 
And clenches his teeth and thrusts out his paws. 
Here's a notable engine to open his jaws. 

Which nobody, &c. 

Thus going to market, we kindly prepare 
A pretty black cargo of African ware, 
For what they must meet with when they get there. 

Which nobody, &c. 

'Twould do your heart good to see »em, below, 
Lie flat on their backs all the way as we go. 
Like sprats on a gridiron, scores in a row. 

Which nobody, &c. 
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But ah ! if in vain I bave studied an art 
So gainful to me, all boasting apart, 
I think it will break my compassionate heart, 

Which nobody, &c. 

For O ! how it enters my sonl like an awl t 
This pity, which some people self-pity call, 
Is sure the most heart-piercing pity of all. 

Which nobody, ice. 

So this is my song, as I told you before ; 
Come, buy off my stock, for I must no more 
Carry Cnsan and Fompeys to Sugar-cane shore, 

Which nobody can deny, deof) 
Which nobody can deny. 

Audible illusions y p. 213. — A curious case of this kind may be found 
is the Life of John Bunyan : such cases indeed abound in lives of that 
description. 

The following passage in BoswelFs Life of Johnson, (vol. Tiii. p. 70, 
edit. 1835,) bears upon this subject : — 

** He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of which I had never 
heard before, — being called^ — that is, hearing one's name pronounced 
by the voice of a known person at a great oistance, far beyond the 
possibility of being reached by any sound uttered by human organs. 
*An acquaintance, on whose veracity I can depend, told me, that 
walking home one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard himself called from 
a wood, by the voice of a brother who had ffone to America ; and the 
next packet brought account of that brother s death.' Macbean assert- 
ed that this inexplicable coJMm was a thing very well knowo. Dr. 
Johnson said, that one day at Oxford, as he was turning the key of his 
chamber, he heard his mother distinctly call, Sam. She was then at 
Lichfield; but nothing ensued. This phenomenon (Boswell adds) 
is, I think, as wonderful as any other mysterious fact, which many 
people are very slow to believe, or rather, indeed, reject with an obsti- 
nate oontempt." 

Mrs. Piozzi (lb. ix. p. 69,) relates the same story, with only a difibr- 
ence of date : <* I well remember,*^' says this lady, ** that at Bnghthelm- 
stone once, when he was not present, Mr. Beauclerc asserted that he 
was afraid of spirits; and I, who was secretly offended at iJie charge, 
asked him, the first opportunity I could find, what ground he had ever 
given to the world for such a report. * I can,' replied he, ' recollect 
nothing nearer it than my telling Dr. Lawrence, many years ago, that 
a long time afler my poor mother's death, I heard her voice call, &m / ' 
— ' What answer did the Doctor make to your story. Sir ? ' said L 
' None in the world,' replied he, and suddenly changed the conversa- 
tion. Now, as Mr. Johnson had a most unsnaken uith, without any 
mixture of credulity, this story must either have been strictly true, or 
his persuasion of its truth the efiect of disordered spirits. I relate the 
anecdote precisely as he told it me ; but could not prevail upon him to 
draw out the talk into length for further satisfaction of my curiosity." 

A more remarkable example of these organic illusions is within my 
own knowledge. One who is so deaf that he hears only through a 
trumpet has at times distinct impressions of hearing a pack of hounds 
with nuntsmen in full cry, — a barrel organ in the street, &c. 

Tke famous story of Mrs. Honeyutood^ p. 263. — I have given in the 
text that version which was evidently in Cowper's mind. A difierent 
one, less pertinent to his own state, and in itself less probable, is thwi 
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related in the life of Fox, the martyrologist, by hie son, who prefaced 
it by saying, " Many things did Master Fox foretell, by occasion of 
comforting the afflicted, or terrifying those that were stubborn, to 
which the event proved afler answerable; and perchance in many 
things he was deceived." — After relating a prediction that the Ladj 
Anne Heneage would recover, when the physician had pronounced 
her fever deadly, which prediction was verified by the event, — " like to 
this," he says, " and no less true, was that story of Mrs. Honey wood^ 
an honorable gentlewoman, who had almost twenty years lain sick of 
a consumption through melancholy ; neither did any one seem to have 
advice or courage sufficient against the force of so mischievous a dis- 
ease, though she had already consulted with the gravest divines, and 
the best physicians, and with all who, either in tlie art of curing or 
power of persuading, were accounted to excel the rest. At length she 
sent also tor Master Fox. They who went along with him thither, rela- 
ted afterward, that never had they entered into a more heavy or afflicted 
house. There sate by the sick woman, to attend her, her friends, kinar 
folk, children, and servants, some upon seats, and some on the cham- 
ber floor, not weeping or sighing, as those commonly do that lament, 
but having spent all their tears, resolutely silent, neither rising to 
those that came in, nor answering those that asked any question, as if 
that also became their mourning. You might have guessed them so 
many statues of mourners in human likeness. The sick woman lay 
upon her bed, without any hope of life, together with her frequent 
sighs faintly breathing forth some few words ; the effect whereof 
was that she desired to end her days. Master Fox, when he had 
so many patients under his hands at once, not thinking fit, where 
a grief so violent would make strong resistance, to attempt any thing 
in vain, lest in not being by reason overcome they might seem to have 
had reason on their side, left all other means of consolation, and what 
he thought necessary to-cure their afflicted minds, he diligently mingled 
with his prayers ; so that within a few days, they who were thought 
impossible by man's help to be cured, did now seem of their own 
accord to begin to recover. At length, having further endeared him- 
self, he then told her that she should not only grow Well of that con- 
sumption, but also live to an exceeding great age. At which words 
the sick gentlewoman, a little moved, and earnestly beholding Master 
Fox, — * As well might you have said,' quoth she, * that if I should throw 
this glass against the wall, I might believe it would not break to 
pieces ! * and holding a glass in her hand, out of which she bad newly 
drank, she threw it forth ; neither did the glass, first by chance lighting 
on a little chest standing by the bed-side, and aflerward falling upon 
the ground, either break or crack in any place about it. And the event 
fell out accordingly. For the gentlewoman, being then threescore 
years of age, lived afterward for all example of felicity, seldom seen in 
tlie offspring of any family ; being able, before the ninetieth year of 
her age, (for she lived longer,) to reckon three hundred and threescore 
of her children's children and grandchildren." 

<' Among which, (says a marginal note,) at this day, to wit, in the 
year of our Lord 1641, in which this book is set forth, there liyeth Mrs. 
Grace Heneage, the daughter of the said Mrs. Honeywood, a gentle- 
woman of great worth, and the widow of an honorable gentleman, 
Master Micnael Heneage, who affirmeth that she was present at the 
same time this was done, being a witness of more integrity, and more 
sincere than that her testimony should without great wrong be 
doubtea/' 
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East Derehanif p. 323. — ** In the centre of the town stands a square 
column, on the sides of which are marked the distances in measured 
miles from the principal towns and seats in the county. They are 
said not to be strictly accurate ; but it is a little singular, that the 
distance marked upon this pillar serves to explain the meaning of the 
term leuca, which has by many been interpreted the French league of 
three miles. Dereham is sixteen miles from Norwich; and in the 
Rolls of the King's Bench, it appears that the Bishop had a fair at this 
place, which was reckoned sixteen leucas from the palace at Norwich." 
— Beauties of England and WaleSf vol. xi. p. 268. 

Mrs. Unwinds death, p. 324. — The two following letters, written by 
Mr. Johnson on the day of Mrs. Unwin's decease, will be read with 
interest. For the first I am obliged to Mr. Donne, of Mattishall ; for 
the latter, to Mr. Powley, of Langwathby. 

TO MISS JOHNSON. 

MT DEAR KATE, E. D. Saturday Evening. 

The dear oldladv's lon^-expected release from a world of sufferings 
took place at one o'clock this afternoon. 

Our dear blessed cousin, who is a perfect angel, I verily believe, 
took it as calmly as we could expect. He and T were with her at half 
past twelve, and we were sitting by the study fire, reading the latter 
part of Miss Burney*s third volume of Camilla, when Mr. J. P. called 
me out. 

About half past four he seemed to wish to see her, and I went with 
him. A bright ray of sensibility struck his poor breast, afler he had 
stood looking at her about a minute, and he flung himself to the other 
side of the room, as from an object that it was too much for him to 
look at. It is the first time, since he was taken ill at Weston, that the 
smallest shadow offeding has ever been perceived in him. But the 
dear soul looked so placid, and so different from what she did when he 
and I saw her at half past twelve, that I am quite happy to think he 
has seen her. 

At first he fancied he saw her stir ; but on a nearer inspection the 
features of ghastly death struck him so forcibly as to occasion his tear- 
ing hiraselfaway, as I mentioned above. 

Before he saw her he said he was sure she was not dead, but would 
come to life again in the ffrave and undergo the horrors of suffocation, 
and all on his account — he is the occasion of all that she or any other 
creature upon the earth ever did or can suffer — only think of this idea 
in a mind like his ! ! 

But, thank God, he is wonderfully calm now, and made me give him 
a glass of wine the moment he got down, and took two pinches of 
snuff, which he has not done since Monday. 

Yours, ever affectionately and faithfully, 

TO THE REV. MR. POWLET, DEWSBURT, NEAR LEEDS, YORKSHIRE. 

MT DEAR SIR, East Dereham, Dec. 17, 1796. Saturday. 

At one o'clock this aflernoon poor Mrs. Unwin expired without the 
smallest symptom of a painful dissolution. Miss Perowne, and Sally, 
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and a none who was called in last night, were all standing by her bed- 
side at the moment when the awAil change took place, and they aU 
say they never witnessed so easy a death. 

roor Mr. Cowper and I had been in the room about half an hour 
before, and I was reading to him in the study at his own particular 
request, when Miss Perowne called me out to say that all was over. 

1 wrote to Mr. Newton yesterday, to inform him that his dear friend 
and sister in the gospel of our Lord was on the verge of the land of 
blessedness ; and I natter myself that he received my letter this morn- 
ing before the dear soul died, and if he had, I am sure that he remem- 
bered us in his prayers at the throne of grace for a suitable effect upon 
the hearts of those who witnessed a believer's going to glory ! I had 
no hope that you could receive the intelligence in time, or I should 
have made a similar request to you and yours. 

I know not when I can have vour letter, but I hope it will arrive as 
soon as possible, because it will be necessary to despatch a man and 
horse over to give orders about the burial, whether it be at Huntingdon 
or Ely. 

Until your letter arrives, we know not how to proceed. Mrs. Pow- 
ley will, I trust, commission you to inform the relations of Mrs. Unwin, 
time enough for them to be present at the funeral, if they choose it; 
and in order to make that possible, you must, my dear souls, fix upon 
the day yourselves before you write to them, because of the length of 
time that would be lost by writing backward and forward into Norfolk. 
You will therefore be so good as to decide upon the time and place of 
interment, without thinking at all about Miss Perowne and me ; and 
the moment I have your letter, I will despatch a message to give direc- 
tions about the grave, being previously instructed by your letter of the 
particular spot in the church, either of Ely or Huntingdon, the grave 
IS to be in ; i. e. by the side of what other grave ; — for I am totally 
i^orant of the dear soul's departed relatives in either place; — and 
Mr. Cowper never heard her speak upon the subject in his life. 

Poor Mr. Cowper heard the awful account as well as could be ez- 
pected. God bless you both. Yours, ever truly, 

J.J. 

P. S. As we are ignorant of poor Mrs. Unwin's age, Mrs. Powley 
will be so good as not to forget it when you write. 

Cowper' s monument^ p. 343. — In an unpublished letter to Lady Hes- 
keth, written while his third and supplementary volume of the Life of 
Cowper was in the press, Hay ley says, <' Be not alarmed at the awk- 
ward^appearance of the drawing of the monunent in the chapel, but 
admire my truly Christian spirit of forgiveness to pardon Johnny's 
architect, who has so murdered the elegance of my design. However, 
I love to bring good out of evil, and shall do so on this occasion, by 
introducing a second plate of the monument itself, without the chftpel. 
Blake assures me the plaster model of the monument, now in Flax- 
man's study, is universally admired for its elegant simplicity." 
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